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Gentlemen, a new factor has entered into the politics of this country: in 
future you will have to take account of the opinions of your Colonists.—Mr. 
Chamberlain, 12th of January 1902. 


THERE was one omission in the King’s Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment that probably disappointed a great many people besides Lord 
Rosebery. Lord Rosebery, it will be remembered, in the Debate on 
the Address, drew attention to the fact that the King’s Speech did 
not make any allusion ‘in any form’ to the Royal Declaration 
which occupied so much of the time of the House of Lords last 
Session, and ‘with an approach to disappointment’ he declared 
himself convinced that the subject would not again be brought before 
the House. 
Vor, LI—No. 302 M M 
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Judging by recent events, this conclusion was, to say the 
least, premature. And it is by no means the only premature con- 
clusion that has been come to on the subject. But so surprising 
have been its vicissitudes ; politicians and statesmen have been so 
strangely out in their reckonings about it; there has been so much 
loose talk concerning it and such a lack of accurate information upon 
it, that it has been difficult to keep count of its progress and to 
estimate truly the import of the events that have happened directly 
and indirectly in connection with it. And this, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it is important to do. For since Mr. Balfour, twelve 
months ago, lightly dismissed the question as no longer a practical 
one before the country, and the Prime Minister refused with con- 
siderable emphasis to give any encouragement to the hope that the 
Government would deal with it, the question has made great pro- 
gress. How great only a review of the past twelve months can show. 
And this I propose briefly to make. 

Immediately after the opening of the first Parliament of Edward 
the Seventh, at which the King was ‘ forced’ to inaugurate his reign 
with a statutory oath that in the grossest language repudiates and 
misrepresents the religious beliefs of twelve millions of his most 
loyal subjects, the Catholic Peers addressed an earnest and dignified 
protest to the Lord Chancellor, urging how difficult and painful the 
expressions in the declaration made it for Catholic Peers to attend 
in the House of Lords ‘in order to discharge their official and public 
duties ;’ and that these expressions could not but cause ‘the deepest 
pain to millions of subjects of his Majesty in all parts of the Empire 
who are so loyal and devoted to his Crown and person as any others 
in his dominions,’ ‘Those, wrote the Times, to cite but one 
example of the many concurrent opinions of the press on the matter, 
‘who read the declaration will not be surprised at this protest on the 
part of Roman Catholics, whose loyalty cannot be called in question.’ 

The protest was followed quickly by a question in the House of 
Commons asking whether the Government intended to take any 
steps to eliminate that portion of the Royal Declaration which 
describes the religion of his Majesty’s Catholic subjects as idolatrous 
and superstitious. Mr. Balfour brushed aside the question with the 
answer that the practical question had passed, and he hoped it would 
not be a practical question for many long years to come. 

It is noteworthy that it was on precisely such like pleas that the 
question was not taken in hand and settled once for all some years 
before the death of our late beloved Sovereign, when her surprising 
activity and vigour did not allow a suspicion of any near change in 
the succession of the Throne, and when her broad mind and tact and 
judgment would unquestionably have smoothed the way to legislation 
on the subject. Whoever recalls her memorable action at the 

1 The Times, the 15th of February, 1901. 
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time of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act will understand what an irrepa- 
rable loss this was. 

Then the whole country was in a state of agitation. Men of all 
classes lost their heads, and thought the royal supremacy was 
threatened. Addresses from men of all denominations poured in 
upon the Crown. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the Corporation of London sent their representatives by hundreds 
with similar addresses to Windsor Castle, where they were received by 
the Queen, who replied to each in person. And her answer to the 
Duchess of Gloucester (congratulating her on the result and express- 
ing admiration of the Queen’s replies)’shows with what a calm and 
temperate judgment the Queen had viewed the incidents that had 
thrown England into a frenzy. 

I would never [she wrote] have consented to say anything which breathed a 
spirit of intolerance. Sincerely Protestant as I always have been, and always 
shall be, and indignant as I am at those who call themselves Protestants while 
they are in fact quite the contrary, I much regret the unchristian and intolerant 
spirit exhibited by many people at the public meetings. I cannot bear to hear 
the violent abuse of the Catholic religion, which is so painful and so cruel 
towards the many good and innocent Roman Catholics. However, we must hope 
and trust this excitement will cease, and that the wholesome effect of it upon our 
own Church will be lasting.” 


And justice was done, and the heavens did not fall. 


Then again, had it not been for the tact and sagacity of her 
counsels and her Constitutional grasp of the situation shown at the 
time of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, who could have 
stayed a conflict between the two Houses of Parliament and prevented 
another year of agitation embittered by the promptings of sectarian 
animosity ?* So here again we have a great historical event that 
clearly indicates how the Queen’s influence would have been firmly 
and soundly exercised with all the requisite foresight to forestall the 
needs and difficulties of her Imperial successor and for the main- 
tenance of the integrity and unity of the Empire. But I digress. 

Four days after Mr. Balfour’s curt dismissal of the Royal Declara- 
tion in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, when the question 
of repeal was raised in the House of Lords, though he treated the 
matter gravely and courteously, nevertheless tried to shelve it. His 
speech was full of fear and dread of lighting up iin the country the 
sleeping passions, feelings, and sensibilities represented by such an 
enactment. From beginning to end there was not a trace of the 
Imperial spirit that now possesses the country: it was simply a 
question of home policy. Whilst his estimate of the non-Catholics 
of the country outside the House of Lords was scarcely com- 
plimentary in this age and home of religious toleration even if it 
were just. And in refusing to give any encouragement to the hope 

? Theodore Martin, The Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. pp. 338, 339. 


* Davidson and Benham, Life of Archbishop Tait, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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that the Government would speedily introduce a measure to abolish 
the Declaration, he emphatically said that though he was very 
anxious to give a satisfactory answer to Lord raye and his co- 
religionists, he did not wish ‘to leave on his mind an impression that 
there was any doubt in the matter.’ 

In less than a month after this a distinct advance was shown by 
the Government in its view of the question. Lord Herries moved for 
a joint committee of both Houses to consider and report upon the 
Declaration. He was quickly followed by the Prime Minister, who not 
only condemned the ‘ language of such indecent violence . . . placed 
by statute in an oath which is required to be taken by the Sovereign 
of the realm,’ but explicitly faced the likelihood of repeal. 


From what we have heard to-night and what we have heard elsewhere we 
know very well that if the House did. . . . come to a decision to modify or repeal 
the Act in question, there would be a great many people perfectly sincere, 
though not very wise, who would say that you were giving some support to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. Therefore you have to move cautiously in this 
matter. 


But even here it is strange to observe how the misdirected zeal 
of ill-informed and ‘not very wise people’ obscured the claims of 
Imperial unity and the right to equal justice of millions in the 
United Kingdom and our dominions beyond the seas. 

Nevertheless, it must be carefully borne in mind that one short 
month before nothing seemed further from the Prime Minister's 
thoughts than the possibility of the House coming to a decision 
in favour of repeal. ; 

Then, as regards the Committee, though he still saw very great 
difficulties in the way, he acknowledged that one of the most effective 
ways of dealing with them was to inquire into them, and therefore he 
had, he said, at once assented to Lord Herries’s wish. Furthermore, 
when Lord Herries moved for the Committee, he proposed—if Lord 
Herries would withdraw his motion and leave the matter in the hands 
of the Government—to move it himself, with an addition for the 
security of the ‘ Protestant Succession,’ which he said was no doubt 
the object of the Declaration. Lord Herries accepted the Premier's 
proposal, withdrew his motion, and two days thence Lord Salisbury 
moved : 

That it is desirable that a joint committee of both Houses be appointed to consider 
the Declaration required of the Sovereign on his accession by the Bill of Rights 
(1 Will. III. cap. 2, sec. 1), and to report whether its language can be modified 


advantageously without diminishing its efficacy as a security for the maintenance 
of the Protestant Succession. 


Last August, when the Session drew to its close after all the long 
debates in the House of Lords on the Declaration, Lord Spencer 


alluded to the seriously mischievous effects resulting from the still 
prevalent ignorance on this oath. 
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As to the feeling outside [he said], I admit that it is strong, and my belief is 
that the public are practically ignorant of what the Bill is. We hear about the 
maintenance of the Coronation Oath. This is not the Coronation Oath. We get 
all kinds of statements with regard to the danger which this alteration of the 
Declaration will bring to the Protestant Succession to the Crown. 


And this same ignorance is even now to be met with in many quarters ; 
therefore, to guard against the like mistakes in future, it will be well 
to make a little digression and deal briefly with both the Declaration 
and the Coronation Oath here, with special reference to the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant Succession. 

Two oaths confront the Sovereign on his or her accession to the 
Throne—the Declaration and the Coronation Oath. The Declaration 
is by law required of the Sovereign either at the first opening of 
Parliament if this should precede the Coronation, or at the Corona- 
tion, and in addition to the Coronation Oath should the Coronation 
precede the first opening of Parliament. 

In its first outline the Declaration carries us back to the Great 
Rebellion and the fierce religious animosity of the Puritan times. 
Next, in the Test Act of 1673 it was imposed upon the whole nation 
with a view to keep Catholics out of every office, civil and military, 
with terrible penalties attached to it should anyone take office with- 
out subscribing it. And in 1678, in its present form, a longer and 
more insulting form than that of 1673, it was imposed on all Members 
of Parliament, Peers and Commoners alike, through ‘the initiative 
and perseverance of the unprincipled Lord Shaftesbury—Dryden’s 
Achitophel,’ when, during the madness of the Titus Oates Plot, it was 
determined to eject Catholics from both Houses of Parliament. It 
was known as the Parliamentary Test Act and the Declaration against 
Popery (30 Charles II.). And every Member of both Houses before 
taking his seat had to repeat and subscribe it. 

And this is the Declaration that by the Bill of Rights every 
Sovereign of this realm since 1689 has been obliged to take on his or 
her accession to the Throne in the following words :— 

I, A. B., by the grace of God, King (or Queen) of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare, that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper there is not any Transubstantiation of the elements of bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by 
any person whatsoever ; and that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or 
any other Saint, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the 
Church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. And I do solemnly in the 
presence of God profess, testify, and declare that I do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as 
they are commonly understood by English Protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation 
already granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or any other authority or 
person whatsoever, or without any hope of any such dispensation from any person 


or authority whatsoever, or without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before 
God or man, or absolved of this declaration or any part thereof, although the 
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Pope, or any other person or persons, or power whatsoever, should dispense with 
or annul the same, or declare that it was null and void from the beginning. 


Provision was made at the same time by the Bill of Rights that if 
a child under twelve should succeed to the Throne, he or she should 
not make the Declaration until he or she attained the age of 
twelve ! 

Now, putting aside all consideration of the indecent violence of 
the Declaration, how does it safeguard the Protestant succession, 
about which so much has been said? It is not a profession of any 
sort or kind of faith in any Church whatever. It is negative—a 
negation of faith, and a shameful travesty of the faith of millions 
of subjects of the Empire. It certainly excludes Catholics from the 
Throne; but what is to prevent a Wesleyan, or a Baptist, or a Metho- 
dist, or any member of any one of the multitude of Dissenters and 
religious denominations that in the last century would in common 
parlance have been designated chapel folk, chapel people, to distin- 
guish them from the Churchmen and Churchwomen of the Protestant 
Church of England as by law established—what is to prevent any one 
of these from taking it ? 

To dwell on the character of the language of the Declaration that 
so deeply wounds the Catholics of the Empire there is no longer any 
need. In the first place, all the educated, just, and fair-minded of 
the rest of their fellow-subjects are agreed upon this point, as will be 
amply manifest the further the course of the question is followed. 
Next, it is evident to everyone of open mind directly it is brought 
before him. So I pass on to the actually existing and positive safe- 
guards for the Protestant Succession that in language ‘too clear to 
admit of any doubt,’ as Lord Grey remarked, are provided by special 
clauses in the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement and by the 
Coronation Oath. 

As regards the Bill of Rights. The ninth clause of the Bill of 
Rights enacts 


that all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be reconciled to or shall 
hold communion with, the See or Church of Rome or shall profess the Popish 
Religion, or shall marry a Papist, shall be excluded, and be for ever incapable to 
inherit, possess, or enjoy the Crown and Government of this realm and Ireland 
and the Dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of the same, or to have, use, 
or exercise any regal power, authority, or jurisdiction within the same; and in all 
and every such case or cases the people of these realms shall be, and are hereby 
absolved of their allegiance ; and the said Crown and Government shall from 
time to time descend and be enjoyed by such person or persons, being Protestants, 
as should have inherited and enjoyed the same, in case the said person or persons 
so reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or marrying, as aforesaid were 
naturally dead,‘ 


Next, by the Act of Settlement it is enacted, as a further provision 
‘for securing our religion, laws, and liberties from and after the death 


* 1 Will. & Mary, sess. 2, c. 2. 
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of his Majesty and the Princess Anne of Denmark. . . , That 
whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this Crown shall 
join im communion with the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished.’ ® 

And, finally, by the Coronation Oath the Sovereign at his or her 
coronation is required to solemnly promise and swear to maintain to 
the utmost of his or her power ‘the laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed Religion established by 
law. Now there has never been on the part of Catholics any ques- 
tion of any interference with the Coronation Oath or with these 
clauses in the Act of Settlement and the Bill of Rights that were 
specially devised to secure and that do secure not simply the exclusion 
of Catholics from the Throne, but the maintenance—explicitly the 
maintenance—of the Protestant Succession. 

When the Report of the Government Committee was first made 
known it excited a disappointment almost greater than Lord Salis- 
bury’s first rebuff. It satisfied no one. And the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wanted straightway to refer it back to the Committee. 
No witnesses were called; not a single Catholic had been asked to 
give evidence ; and this momentous question, the gravity of which 
but a few months before had constrained Lord Salisbury to refuse 
any hope to those who sought to have it dealt with, was disposed of 
by his Committee in one brief sitting; with the result that whilst 
‘indecent violence’ of language had been omitted in the revised 
Declaration recommended by the Committee to the House, one most 
sacred doctrine and rite of the Catholic Church was subjected to the 
indignity of being singled out in order to be repudiated—though 
every other religious belief of this vast Empire was accorded the 
respect of silence ; and another venerated belief was misrepresented. 

The new Declaration was as follows : 

I, A. B., by the Grace of God, King (or Queen) of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof by any person what- 
soever. And I do believe that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or 
any other Saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass as they are now used in the 
Church of Rome, are contrary to the Protestant religion. And I do solemnly, in 


the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do make this Declaration 
and every part thereof unreservedly.° 


But, disappointing as was the Report of the Committee, the 
debate on it elicited important speeches from Lord Grey, Lord 
Llandaff, and Lord Halifax. 

Lord Grey, with grasp of the subject and statesmanlike boldness, 


° 12 & 13 Will. III. c. 2, s, 3. 
* When it passed the third reading ‘or adoration’ was left out before ‘of the 
Virgin Mary ;’ and ‘in which I believe’ was inserted after ‘ religion.’ 
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advised the total repeal of a Declaration wholly useless for its 
object, if its object was to secure ‘that this Protestant Kingdom 
should be governed by a Protestant King.’ And he avowed that 
personally, if he were a Roman Catholic—and there was no member 
of that House who was more violently opposed to the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholics than he was—he thought he should prefer to 
leave the Declaration unamended rather than accept this amended 
form, which would stand forth as the deliberate re-affirmation 
of Parliament of an anti-Catholic spirit which was contrary to 
the religious liberty which this country has now seen finally 
established. 

To the Lord Chancellor, who failed to see that the revised 
Declaration did not fulfil all that was requested, Lord Llandaff, with 
a remark that the Government had missed a great opportunity of 
removing an ‘ ancient wrong,’ pointed out that two of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church were picked out for an expression 
of disbelief, and therefore of condemnation, by the Sovereign : 


This Declaration [he said] was to be made audibly, publicly, and solemnly, ona 
most solemn occasion. . . . Now the Catholic religion was authorised by law and 
practised by millions of his Majesty’s subjects. . . . Surely it would be better for 
the Sovereign to assert his own belief than to deny and misrepresent the belief of 
others. The second clause of the Declaration referred to the adoration of the 
Virgin and Saints as now used in the Church of Rome. He emphatically denied 
that in the sense in which these words were ordinarily understood by British 
Protestants the adoration of the Virgin and Saints was or ever had been used in 
the Church of Rome. Finally, referring to the fact that the Catholics in this 
eountry, who are in a small minority, threw themselves on the generosity of their 
Lordships, he reminded the House that there were other communities across the 
sea to be taken into account. In Canada 43 per cent. of the population is Catholic, 
and a third of the Volunteers from Australia who had served in the war were 
Catholics. It might [he significantly concluded] be politic to consider the wishes 
of these fellow-subjects beyond the seas.’ 


But in spite of Lord Grey’s citations from the Press to show 
the opinion of the country to be against the Declaration—in spite 
of the fact that both Houses of Parliament and everyone else in the 
country had at one time or another been bound by the hateful oath 
and were now freed from it, Lord Salisbury, whilst urging that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and strongly discountenancing the 
bare notion of repeal which ‘ had loomed large in the debate,’ once 
more treated the matter as one purely of home politics, and defended 
the new formula as a necessary concession to a large majority of the 
people of this island. 

Quite in the early days of the war, one who still watches with 
keen eye the course of public events, though now far removed from 
any active participation in them, wrote tome: ‘Have you ever in 
the evening tapped a beehive; and then putting your ear to the 


” The Times, the 9th of July, 1£01. 
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hive heard the immense hum which it produced from the inside ? 
The war seems to have produced the same effect on Britons over the 
whole Empire!’ Reading Lord Salisbury’s speech when he moved 
the second reading of the Royal Declaration Bill, I was instantly 
reminded of my old friend’s picturesque and forcible simile. The 
Declaration exacted from Edward the Seventh when he opened his 
first Parliament, like the South African War, produced a universal 
hum throughout the Empire. And it increased in volume till there 
was no disregarding it. Had the matter been one affecting ‘this 
island’ only, as the Government at first treated it, another course 
might have been possible. But the mighty hum of Empire is 
altogether a different thing. And, consequently, compared with his 
speech of February, the Prime Minister’s speech of the 23rd of July 
was as a new chapter in history. Not that the Bill as it stood could 
satisfy Catholics and the fair-minded, unprejudiced supporters of 
their claims. But the admissions with which it was introduced, as 
compared with the put-off of February, marked an immense progress. 
They measure the distance between a simple question of home policy 
and the necessities of an Imperial one. Insular politics dominated 
by the fears of religious intolerance in ‘this Island’ struggle and 
expand to meet the obligations and requirements of Empire ‘ broad- 
based upon the people’s will.’ ‘ Gentlemen, a new factor has entered 
into the politics of this country: in future you will have to take 
account of the opinions of your Colonists.’ 

This is what the Prime Minister’s speech brought out with a 
force quite his own and marks the striking contrast his argument 
affords to his first speeches before Imperial considerations were 
recognised by him. In briefly recalling his words—his strong words— 
it is well to bear in mind that they are not words of heated oratory, 
or the protests of a Catholic justly roused to anger by the contempla- 
tion of the long neglect of his right to relief from legalised insult 
to his most sacred beliefs; but the calm statement of a statesman 
holding in his grasp the power 

... to take 


Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 


I wish [Lord Salisbury said] to point out, not all, but some of the leading 
considerations which have induced the Government to submit the measure to their 
lordships. The fact that such a declaration is required has been brought to public 
notice by the accession of a new Sovereign, and many persons have turned their 
attention to it who had not previously done so, In this way it has become 
matter of public interest. But it is not only the mere accident of a change in 
the occupancy of the throne: there is no doubt there has been a great change in 
public opinion going on for several generations, by which the objections to the 
Declaration have become less and less tolerable, and as time went on and genera- 
tions succeeded each other it has been brought more prominently into public 
view, and important considerations have been brought into discussion. Until the 
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question was discussed I do not think the majority of people knew the kind of 
oath or declaration the Sovereign was forced to make. 

When they did know it affected them in various ways. In parts where a 
strong Protestant feeling exists it was not received with reluctance or, at any 
rate, did not excite so much hostile feeling; but it was otherwise in those parts of 
the Empire where the Roman Catholic faith still prevails and commands the 
allegiance of large numbers of His Majesty’s subjects. It was startling to them 
to know that their Sovereign was forced to make this declaration on his accession 
to the Throne. That... among other things he was required to declare that the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other Saint and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass as now used in the Church of Rome are superstitious and idolatrous. 
It was thus brought home to the consciences of many millions of His Majesty's 
subjects that the religion to which they were passionately attached was denounced 
in the most offensive form under statute by the Sovereign on his accession to the 
Throne. ... 

This knowledge produced a very strong feeling among Roman Catholic bodies. 
. » » We have not to deal with Ireland alone, we have Canada, Malta, Mauritius, 
and many more scattered communities now attached to the Church of Rome and 
subjects of the Sovereign of England, of whom that could not be said in 1689, 
when the oath was first enacted. It is not surprising, then, that strong feeling was 
excited. . . . Ihave an address from the Hierarchy of Canada to His Eminence 
Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster. It is perhaps too long to read, 
but I may say it expresses in the strongest way the feeling that animates other 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in other parts of the Empire. That 
document is signed by the Archbishops of Halifax, Ottawa, Quebec, and a con- 
siderable number of Bishops. What we say is this, one thing is perfectly obvious, 
that it represents a totally different state of things from that which presented itself 
to the eyes of the statesmen of Charles the Second when they passed the celebrated 
Act with which we are now dealing. These Catholics are no doubt devoted 
members of ourEmpire. But our King istheir King, and they have as much claim 
on our King as we have, and it is not only intelligible but quite natural that they 
should look upon it as a real grievance that language of a most violent and ob- 
jectionable kind should be used against their faith at the most solemn moment of his 
reign by the Sovereign when ascending the Throne . . . and we can imagine the 
pain, grief, and indignation which it has aroused in their minds. That being the 
case, I do not think we have any choice but to bring it under the notice of Parlia- 
ment . . . and it seemed to us an essential part of our duty’ [the pity of it! for 
this meant failure] ‘at the same time to keep the alterations as low as they 
possibly could be consistent with the chief object of providing that these offensive 
words should be withdrawn. 


Low aims do not usually meet with success in any circumstances. 


Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be ; 
Sink not in spirits: who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 


Following soon after, Lord Halifax did well to point out that the 
Premier did scant justice to the sense of justice and generosity of 
the people. And he added that if the Bill went into Committee he 
should earnestly ask the Peers to agree to an alteration which would 
make the declaration read as follows : 

I, A. B., by the Grace of God, King (or Queen) of Great Britain and Ireland, 


do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God profess, testify, and declare that 
I am a member of the Church of England as by law established, the doctrines of 
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which Church I unfeignedly believe and confess, and I do solemnly in the presence 
of God profess, testify, and declare that I make this declaration and every part 
thereof unreservedly. 


It would give, he urged, absolute security, it would outrage no 
one’s feelings, it would prevent the King from being made ridiculous, 
it would not touch on disputed points of theology, and it would be 
a pledge that at the beginning of this new century we were anxious 
to be just to one another and forget unhappy religious differences. 

Undoubtedly it met the difficulty, raised but not solved by the 
Government, of modifying the existing Declaration and securing the 
maintenance of the Protestant Succession without retaining anything 
offensive to Catholic sensibilities. And Lord Herries concurred with 
it, and said it would satisfy Catholics; but they would never be 
satisfied when certain articles of their faith were picked out for 
condemnation while other religions were not interfered with. But 
it met with no favour from the Government. 

And when we read Lord Llandaff’s brief pointed speeches it must 
occur to everyone that, whatever the assumed advantages of the 
Catholic Peers throwing themselves on the generosity of the rest of 
the House and refraining from a place’ on the Committee, they were 
out-balanced by the disadvantages, since with Catholics on the 
Committee such an ill-considered hasty Report could never have been 
made, nor such a futile Bill, courting inevitable failure, proposed. 

In this debate Lord Llandaff pointed out two courses that the 
Committee might havetaken. There was the plain and simple course 
of abolishing the Declaration altogether, without the slightest danger 
to the Protestant Established Church, and this would be the most 
statesmanlike and civilised course to take. The other course would 
have been to frame a Declaration of positive belief instead of a 
negative denial of the doctrines of other people. Instead of which 
the Government had taken a course which pleased nobody. He 
thought it high time that this sort of controversial attack made 
upon Catholics in public documents on solemn occasions should cease. 

With a threat and a prophecy Lord Salisbury wound up the 
debate. A collusion of such Peers as Lord Kinnaird, Lord Halifax, 
and Lord Llandaff, he declared, would be perfectly capable of destroy- 
ing the Bill. He did not deny that, but he was quite sure they 
would not be able to put anything else in its place. We prefer 
Lord Salisbury’s earlier and more cautious forecast. It was more 
prudently conceived and gave ample scope for hope: ‘The future 
will reveal to us what it may bring.’ 

But if the Declaration is denounced by all parties, by non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics; if, the times and circumstances are so utterly 
changed that it now shocks the consciences of millions where before 
there were not millions to be shocked and pained and angered by it, 
what more was needed than just a wider view—AativOnte Kal 
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jpets—a touch of heaven-born imagination, to carry the Government 
on to the perception that each and every one of the arguments the 
Premier so eloquently based on these facts apply equally to the in- 
sulting substance and the insulting form? However, the facts are 
there, and recognised ; and this means progress. 

Two features marked the course of the Bill in Committee, the 
amendments proposed by Lord Llandaff and Lord Grey. Lord 
Llandaff said he preferred the retention of the language of the Bill 
of Rights in its naked offensiveness to putting in the Sovereign’s 
mouth in this twentieth century a controversial statement directed 
against a religion which could now be exercised by His Majesty's 
subjects without the slightest blame or reproach ; and proposed, as an 
amendment to the Bill, to leave out from ‘that I do believe’ to the 
end of the sentence in order to insert ‘I do unfeignedly believe in the 
doctrines of the Church as by law established in this realm, and I do 
reject all doctrines opposed to or inconsistent with the tenets of that 
Church.’ It met with no more favour than Lord Halifax’s proposal on 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Lord Grey moved to substitute for the terms of the Declaration 
which related to the doctrines of the Catholic Church : ‘I will, to the 
utmost of my power, maintain the laws of God, the profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, as established by law.’ 
It was lost on a division. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Bill, Lord Salisbury 
complained with something of vexation and bitterness of the attitude 
of Catholics towards it. 


We know sufficient [he said] of the opinion of those whose views are power- 
ful in this matter to know that outside the Bill which we are now passing there is 
no alternative of change, and that what you are doing by rejecting this Bill is to 
lay down that the old Declaration shall remain in the same words such as it has 
been for more than two centuries past. . . Ifthe Roman Catholics had willed 
it, if they had been consenting parties, if they had not been active opponents, ! 
think there was a very fair chance of removing what J admit to be a stain upon the 
Statute Book. 


A more ungenerous quibble it would be difficult to conceive than 
this, that a wrong ceased to be a wrong because it was inflicted 
in language ‘free from indecent violence.’ For that surely is the 
sum of the Prime Minister’s argument. ‘ Vice from its hardness can 
take a polish too,’ we have heard it said. Did the Government think 
that the same should be held of injustice ? 

In the last speech of the debate before the Bill was read a third 
time, Lord Spencer expressed it as his opinion that on account 
of the feeling in the country on the subject of the Protestant 
Succession, and the exaggerated views prevailing of what the 
Declaration means, it would have been useless for even His 
Majesty’s Government, with all their strength, to have proposed 4 
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material alteration in the Declaration. He regretted it extremely for 
two reasons. 


I regret it [he said] on account of the position which I fear our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects will remain in for a longtime to come, because I feel convinced 
that if this Bill is not accepted, we shall remain for a long time with the old 
Declaration of the Bill of Rights. 

But I regret it for another reason which has not been referred to very much 
during these discussions. We do not know, of course, and we ought not pro- 
bably to know, what His Majesty the King felt in saying those words when he 
made use of them on the Throne when he opened Parliament. I do believe that it 
is exceedingly undesirable that Parliament should place in the mouth of the 
Sovereign words of this description, and that he should be pledged in ascending 
the Throne to use words so offensive to so large a body of his own subjects. 


And then the Bill was read a third time, passed, and—allowed 
to drop. And the odious Declaration of 1689 is still a stain upon 
the Statute Book. 

Why? The Times in its summary of 1901, commenting on this 
matter, said : 

Some trouble was occasioned by the very intelligible protest of the Roman 
Catholic Peers against the King’s Declaration against Transubstantiation, which 
is couched in the language of a day long past; but though a Select Committee 


sat on the matter and proposed an alternative formula, there were signs of angry 
opposition, and the business was allowed to drop. 


As regards the painful position of the Sovereign referred to by 


Lord Spencer. Certainly we do not positively know what the King 
felt; but his feelings, it would seem, were not wholly concealed from 
those who filled the House of Lords on that great occasion. Let 
us turn to the graphic account of the Times : 


And now were gathered together before the King all the Estates of the Realm 
—the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and theCommons. The pageant in all 
its splendour was complete. The most impressive stage of the ceremonial had 
come. There was a movement among the brilliant and illustrious group which 
surrounded the Throne. The Lord Chancellor emerged from behind the Duke of 
Devonshire (carrying the crown) and the Marquis of Winchester (bearing the Cap 
of Maintenance) to the left of the Throne, close beside the King, and, bending his 
right knee on the higher step of the dais, presented to his‘Majesty a large square- 
shaped piece of stiff parchment containing printed matter. 

When the Chancellor rose again to his feet it was seen that he held in his 
hands a similar document. . . . Then he began reading from his parchment the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, the Mass, and the Invocation of Saints, 
and the King, seated but uncovered, repeated the words, following them from 
his own copy of the oath. The tones of the King were low, and, mingling as they 
did with the tones of the Chancellor as they read together, it was not possible to 
hear clearly all the words of the Declaration throughout the chamber. Close 
behind the Lord Chancellor stood the Duke of Norfolk, looking down the 
Chamber with a fixed stare during the reading of the Declaration. On its con- 
clusion the Lord Chancellor handed the King a scarlet-bound copy of the New 
Testament, which his Majesty kissed. Then an ink-bottle was produced—of gold 
apparently—the King was provided with a pen, and he signed the Declaration— 
not the copy from which His Majesty had read, but the Lord Chancellor's copy— 
which the Lord Chancellor, again kneeling, held up while the King affixed his 
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signature. [Now for a contrast.} The Lord Chancellor next produced a black- 
bordered document, and, bending his right knee, as before, presented it to the 
King. It was the Speech from the Throne. His Majesty rose and put on his 
white-plumed hat—the assembly rising with him—and read the terms of the 
speech. But if the voice of His Majesty was low and subdued while repeating the 
Declaration, his voice now rang clear and distinct through the Chamber. Not a 
word of the speech was lost.* 


But we need not even draw inferences from outward signs to 
imagine what the feelings must be of those obliged to take the oath. 
We actually know from the outspoken confessions of two distin- 
guished statesmen what painful feelings such a position creates. I 
mean Sir Robert Peel and Lord Kimberley. On the 5th of March 
1829 Sir Robert Peel, in his speech for Catholic Emancipation, said: 

I had felt when this question was agitated in the year 1803, and when Mr. 
Plunkett proposed to relieve Roman Catholics from the necessity of taking this 
Declaration, I had felt that he ought to have relieved Protestant members from it 
also, for it would be extremely painful to any man of feeling to declare the religion 
of the Roman Catholic member who followed him to the table impious and 
idolatrous. 


And Peel, in witnessing the passing of Catholic Emancipation in 
1829, had the happiness to know that both the Declaration and 
the similar oath of the Test Act were for ever effaced from the 
Statute Book so far as Members of Parliament and most holders of 
civil and military office, with the exception of a few offices declared 
not to be open to Roman Catholics, for which the old test was still 
retained. ‘Those from whom it was still required (besides the 
Sovereign) were the Lords Chancellors of England and Ireland, the 
Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and 
perhaps some others.’ ® 

But on the 20th of March Sir Colman O’Loughlan got leave to 
introduce a Bill for abolishing what he truly called ‘ this relic of 
barbarism.’ His motion was seconded by Sir John Gray—a 
Protestant—and the Government declared that they would make no 
opposition. The Bill at first regarded only the two dignities of Lord 
Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. It was read a third 
time on the 12th of June, having had only four opponents. 

On being introduced into the House of Lords by the Marquis ot 
Clanricarde and read a second time, it was withdrawn on the repre- 
sentation that a Commission was sitting on the general subject of oaths. 
By the 16th of July the Commission had reported on the advisability 
of retrenching these acrimonious declarations, and when Sir Colman 
O’Loughlan reintroduced the measure on the 7th of February, 1867, 
it was on a wider basis. It was no longer to be confined to Ireland, 
but to regard every office-holder in England as well as Ireland, but 
the Sovereign was left out. 


® The Times, the 15th of February, 1901. The italics are mine.- -A. L. 
® T. E. Bridgett, The English Coronation Oath. 
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Now when this Bill was introduced in the House of Lords it was 
introduced by a former Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland—Lord Kimberley. 
And like the straightforward outspoken Englishman that he is, he 
said that he himself 


had been called upon to make that Declaration before the Irish Privy Council, in 
the presence of a large number of persons of the Roman Catholic Faith; and he 
must say he had never in his life made a declaration with more pain than when 
he was required before men holding high office, and for whom he had the greatest 
respect, to declare the tenets of their religion to be superstitious and idolatrous.'’ 


There was but little opposition to the Bill in the House of Lords, it 
passed, and received the Royal Assent on the 25th of July, 1867. 

It would be pleasant just for one moment to picture what 
might have been had the Government risen to a great opportunity 
and the progress of the question had gone on uninterruptedly to 
a happy issue after the loyal protests of the millions of Catholics 
of the United Kingdom. Pleasant to dwell on what would have been 
had the Prime Minister given the whole weight of his influence 
to dispel the wrong impressions that existed concerning the nature 
of the Declaration ; shown how completely the Protestant Succession 
is secured by special clauses in the Bill of Rights, the Act of 
Settlement, and by the Coronation Oath ; and then brought in a Bill 
either for a Declaration on the lines suggested by Lord Llandaff or 
Lord Halifax, or else a Bill for total repeal, like that of Sir Colman 
O’Loughlan. But instead I must hurry on, and briefly glance at 
the events happening in the Empire that awoke the Government to 
the fact that the Declaration is a question that cannot be shelved. 

There were, it would seem, three causes that mainly operated to 
effect this change. There was, first, the Imperial spirit in our do- 
minions beyond the sea, kindled to glowing heat by the South African 
war, and shown in a generous outburst of loyalty and self-sacrifice 
unexampled in any age or country. Next there were the protests 
against the Declaration from our colonies and dependencies in every 
part of the world. And, finally, there was the royal progress through 
the Empire. That marvellous tour of 45,000 miles (of which 33,000 
miles were by sea), made by the heir to the throne without ever, with 
one exception, setting foot on any land where the Union Jack did 
not fly, which has so touched the heart of the Empire and the 
imagination of Europe that it cannot but help to smooth the course 
of our Imperial race in accomplishing the great destiny that lies 
before it. 

In his speech on the 23rd of July on the second reading of the 
Declaration Bill, Lord Salisbury alluded to the numerous addresses 
and protests addressed to the Government that came from all parts 
of the Empire. On the Ist of March last year, after a long debate, 
the Dominion House of Parliament at Ottawa passed an almost 

” T. E. Bridgett, The English Coronation Oath. 
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unanimous resolution that the following Address should be presented 
to the King : 


Most Gracious Majesty: Your Majesty’s most faithful and loyal subjects the 
Commons of Canada, in Parliament assembled, beg leave most humbly to represent 
that as a token of civil and religious liberties, and of the equality of rights 
guaranteed to all British subjects in the Canadian Confederation as well as under 
the British Constitution, a British Sovereign shall not be called to make any 
declaration offensive to the religious belief of any subject of the British Crown. 
That by virtue of the Act of Settlement of 1689 the British Sovereign, on the first 
day of the meeting of the first Parliament or at the Coronation is called upon to 
make the following Declaration: [Here follows the text of the Declaration). 

That such Declaration is most offensive to the dearest convictions of all Roman 
Catholics. That the staunch loyalty of His Majesty’s Catholic subjects in Canada, 
comprising about 43 per cent. of the entire population of the Dominion, and 
throughout the British possessions, should not be rewarded by their being chosen 
alone among believers of all creeds and branded as idolators by their Sovereign. 
That in the opinion of this House, the Declaration referred to in the above Act of 
Settlement should be amended by eliminating therefrom all expressions which are 
specially offensive to the religious belief of any subject of the British Crown." 


Since then, besides the continuous protests that are still coming 
from every class of society, including the Unions of Bakers and 
Stonemasons and other trades in Quebec, a large representative 
meeting was held at Halifax on the 22nd of last January to protest 
against the Declaration, at which the Speaker of the Senate of the 
Dominion moved that 
as the religious belief of Catholics does not diminish their loyalty, nor restrain 
them from shedding their blood in the cause of the Empire, they protest against 
and resent the singling out of their faith for special rejection by the Sovereign, 
and respectfully ask that this unnecessary and offensive reference be entirely 
blotted out. 


From the clergy and laity of the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Bettiah and Nepal, from Lahore, Allahabad, and other parts of Indis, 
similar protests have only lately come." 

And while Canada was thus addressing her protests to the 
Imperial Government, the Duke of York at the same time was 
bearing his testimony there to the debt the Empire owes to the 
Catholic Church in the Dominion : 


I am glad to acknowledge [he said, when receiving his diploma as Doctor of Laws 
at the University of Laval] the noble part which the Catholic Church in Canada 
has played throughout its history; the hallowed memories 0’ its martyred mission- 
aries are a priceless heritage; and in the great and beneficial work of education, 
and in implanting and fostering a spirit of patriotism and loyalty, it has rendered 
signal service to Canada and the Empire. Abundant proof of the success of your 
efforts has been afforded by the readiness with which the French-Canadians have 
sprung to arms and shed their blood, not only in time long gone by, but also in the 
present day, on behalf of their King and his Empire. If the Crown has faithfully 
and honourably fulfilled its engagement to protect and respect your faith, the 


" The Zablet, the 23rd of March, 1901. 
12 Ibid. the 15th and 22nd of February, 1902. 
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Catholic Church has amply fulfilled its obligations, not only to teach reverence 
for law and order, but to instil a sentiment of loyalty and devotion into the 
minds of those to whom it ministers, 


And before the Duke and Duchess of York had left Australia, 
after fulfilling the primary purpose of their long journey in opening 
the first Australian Parliament, a protest from the Catholic Hierarchy 
there was forwarded to the Imperial Government by the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth : 


We cannot [the Prelates urged] but regard such a Declaration and oath in this 
twentieth century as an outrage against common sense, no Jess than against 
religion, and we protest against it as an infringement of the religious equality to 
which we are entitled by the Constitution of this Commonwealth, and which we 
cherish as our birthright. 

Devotedly and joyfully our Catholic people throughout Australia have pro- 
claimed their loyalty to the Throne and to its present august occupant. One-third 
of the Australian military contingents who are fighting for the honour and interests 
of the Empire in South Africa are Catholics. With them religion and freedom 
and loyalty go hand in hand.” 


And so from great and small, the many and the few, the same 
appeals, the same protests, came and come and will come. They 
came promptly, as we have noted, when the ‘ bad news’ first reached 
them, they still come since the failure of the Government measure, 
and they will continue to come till the relief sought for is frankly 
and fully given. How soon will this be? Not long, if, reading aright 


the course of events just enumerated, we see in it England step by 
step fulfilling the high hopes that, formed for her nearly half a 
century ago by one whose observations were tempered with the 
critical scrutiny and calm judgment of an onlooker, are nevertheless 
as lofty as even we who love her with all the passion of patriotism 
could form for her now. 

In an article on ‘ Politics at Home and Abroad,’ Brownson—the 
distinguished American author—after observing, shortly after the 
Crimean war, that modern society seemed destined to run through 
a period of Czesarism, wrote as follows : 


The only ground for hope to the contrary is in Great Britain, who as yet 
retains something of her old Germanic and Catholic constitution, and in civil 
liberty and material civilisation may be said to stand at the head of the modern 
world, Her progress in all the elements of material strength and the extra- 
ordinary energy she has displayed in war and diplomacy, prove that her constitution 
is still sound and vigorous, and that she is, as to this world, the most living and 
vobust nation now on the earth. The greater, the more numerous, and the more 
complicated the difficulties she has to contend with, the more strength and energy 
she puts forth, and the more easily does she appear to surmount them. Hardly 
come out of the Crimean War, she finds herself involved in a new war with Persia, 
soon with China, and then forced to suppressa rebellion in India, and reconquer 
an empire of 180 millions of souls, Yet during all this time she has in no 
instance lowered her tone or abated a point in her diplomacy. On every point 


3 The Zablet, the 15th of June, 1901. 
Vor. LI—No. 302 NN 
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she has maintained her pretensions and her influence, falsifying at every moment 
all sinister predictions, and refuting those who allege that her power has culminated. 
One of the oldest nations in Europe, her face is unwrinked, and there is not a 
gray hair in her head. She appears even more youthful, vigorous, active, and 
buoyant than our own republic, so much her junior. 

Say what you will of Great Britain, she has a wondrous and a marvellous 
vitality. She seems with each generation to renew her youth and force. She does 
not know her own vitality and strength, and other nations entirely mistake them. 
Her own as well as foreign writers are perpetually deceived in their speculations as 
to the magnitude and stability of her power. She has her faults, her weaknesses, 
her vices, and her crimes, but no one can say with truth that her power has reached 
its culminating point, or that she has reached anywhere near the commencement 
of her decline. Her greatness, it is true, lies in the material, or, more properly 
speaking, in the natural order, but in that order it 7 greatness, and greatness 
equalled by no nation since the palmiest days of all-conquering Rome.’ 


Though written nearly fifty years ago, this magnificent passage 
might, mutatis mutandis, have been written of England to-day. 
Again we witness her extraordinary vitality; again does she renew 
her youth and force; again she did not know her own strength and 
vitality ; and again do other nations entirely mistake them. But 
now she awakes, and, renewing her youth and force, sees, realises that 
with the changed circumstances of the civilised world her youth and 
force are Imperial and consist in that unity of sentiment and 
purpose, ‘ that feeling of common loyalty and obligation which knit 
together and alone can maintain the integrity of our Empire.’” 

Wisely, then, did Lord Rosebery in his Chestertield speech urge 
Liberals—and the advice may well be taken to heart by many who 
are not Liberals—to be on their guard lest even indirectly or un- 
consciously or by careless words they should dissociate themselves 
from the new sentiment of Empire which occupies the world. To many [he 
added] the word ‘Empire’ is suspect as indicating aggression and greed and 
violence and the characteristics of other Empires that the world has known; but 
the sentiment that is represented now by Empire in these islands has nothing of 
that in it. It is a passion of affection and family feeling, of pride and hopeful- 


ness ; and the statesman, however great he may be, who dissociates himself from 
that feeling must not be surprised if the nation dissociates itself from him." 


In the light of this, the recent Hampstead Election is fraught 
with a double warning. 


The Unionist party were of course heartily with Mr. Milvain on the war question; 
but even his opponents admit the fairness with which he puts his policy before 
them. They admire the man, though they do not agree with his policy. His 
reply to a question on}the Coronation oath [the Declaration] has been received 
with general satisfaction. Briefly, he expressed himself in favour of the elimina- 
tion of that part of the oath which reflected on the creed of Roman Catholics and 
‘was offensive to them." 


“ Brownson's Review, April 1859: ‘ Politics at Home and Abroad.’ 

* The Times, ‘The Prince of Wales at the Guildhall,’ the 6th of December, 1901- 
'® The Zimes, the 17th of, December, 1901. 

" Pall Mall Gazette, the 23rd of January, 1902. 
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And though the Government blundered, and blundered badly, 
what matter, after all? Down through the ages the grand words of 
the great Greek poet come to hearten and strengthen us as we realise 
more and more vividly their eternal truth : 


" 
2. «. Oras 

, ge , 
tay Aws dpponay 
6varav mapefiacsr Bovdai. 


Already signs are visible that justice will be done: justice won 
by the sacrifices of lives and treasure untold, of the kingdom and of 
our dominions beyond the seas. Nay, it is already promised. And 
if there is anyone who missed the noble speech that silenced the 
voice of calumny so long raised against us on the Continent they 
will find the promise in that speech of the ‘one statesman who has 
the confidence of Englishmen throughout the world and is recognised 
as the leader of the movement for Imperial unification.’ 


This war [Mr. Chamberlain said] has enabled the British Empire to find itself, 
it has united the British race throughout the world . . . and it has been shown 
to all whom it may concern, that if ever again we have, as we have done in the 
past, to fight for our very existence against a world in arms we shall not be alone. 
We shall be supported by the sons of Britain in every quarter of the Globe. IL 
say that hardly any sacrifice can be too great for such a result. Fifty years ago 
—twenty years ago—I am not certain I could not put it later, I doubt if anyone 
would have ventured to predict that in a struggle in a distant part of the Empire, 
ina cause in which they had no direct, no personal interest, the great nations 
of Canada and Australia, the people of New Zealand, would have come to our 
help, would have furnished us with an army of 20,000 men fit to stand beside the 
best troops in the world, that they would send these men to fight for their King 
and for the unity of the Empire of which they form a part. Gentlemen, what 
response are we going to make to this admirable, this astonishing outburst of 
loyalty and affection? Are we worthy of it? Can we rise to the height of an 
Empire not bounded by the limits of the United Kingdom, but embracing every 
man of British race in every part of the Globe. That is the policy of His 
Majesty's Government. That is the Imperialism of which I ask the support of 
every Briton irrespective altogether of his party ties. 

AGNES LAMBERT. 


18S The Times, the 21st of February, 1902, Johannesburg telegram. 
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THE RENEWED STRUGGLE FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 


Waat the new Education Bill will provide is at present ' a matter of 
speculation, and what shape it will assume before becoming an Act 
(should it have that good fortune) is an even more interesting and 
uncertain question. 

There are those who predict that while Secondary and Technical 
Education will be comprehensively treated, the Government, fearing 
the religious difficulty, will leave Primary Education severely alone. 
But the general opinion of educationists is that this policy of 
shirking is practically impossible in the face of Government declara- 
tions in both Houses of Parliament in 1901, and of the speeches 
and pledges of Conservative members all over the country, not to 
mention the unanimous resolutions of the joint meeting last summer 
of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, and the no less 
determined attitude of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Assuming 
this view to be correct, what line is the Government likely to take, 
and what may we expect as prominent features of this portion of the 
Bill ? 

The demand is for a measure which shall abolish the position of 
altogether exceptional favour which has been hitherto accorded to 
those establishments which, being controlled by School Boards and 
financed out of rates, have competed on unfair terms with other 
schools which under denominational management have had to extort 
from private charity the means which public authority obliged them 
to spend but refused to supply ; a measure which shall place upon 
@ position of equal public support all officially recognised public 
elementary schools, irrespective of their denominational or unde- 
nominational proclivities. 

This demand can scarcely be ignored, hardly refused. Will it, 
then, be granted in whole or in part? Will the claims for equal 
privileges be frankly allowed, or will a ‘dole’ of some description be 
offered? And how will the religious difficulty be handled in regard 


This article was written before the production of the Bill or the declaration of 
the Government's intentions.—Ep. Nineteenth Century and After. 
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to actual teaching in the various classes of primary schools? These 
are questions of vital interest to a large number of people, which it 
is now proposed to examine somewhat in detail. 

Heretofore every measure designed for the financial assistance of 
voluntary schools has either been defeated in Parliament or with- 
drawn, or carried only after a fierce struggle with most determined 
opposition ; and there can be no doubt that the forthcoming Bill, 
whether of the complete and final nature desired, or of a merely 
partial and stop-gap character, will meet with similar resistance. 

For the Government to dream that by propounding a weak, half- 
hearted measure they could conciliate their adversaries and disarm 
opposition would be a lamentable misapplication of the heaven-born 
faculty of imagination. The introduction of such a measure, after 
all that has been urged from scores of platforms, would more than 
disappoint, it would exasperate many of the Government’s best 
friends ; it would lead to abstentions on divisions and even to cross- 
voting in Parliament, and general disgust and defection in the 
country ; it would lay the Cabinet open to a grave charge of cowardice 
verging on imbecility, if with their own great majority reinforced 
by a phalanx of Irish members all prepared to support a thorough- 
going Bill, demanded by justice as loudly as by the English and 
Roman Churches, they dare not face the rump of the Liberal party 
with anything stronger than make-believe measures, which could 
only leave the old problem unsolved, the old sore unhealed, and an 
unique opportunity thrown away ; which would enable the old extrava- 
gant system of competing schools and ever-growing expenses to 
continue its mischievous career upon a yet costlier scale through 
the granting of new resources to the one side which would instantly 
be met by increased rates on the other. 

From these considerations it would appear that there can be no 
room to doubt that the Bill will be thorough, (unless the Govern- 
ment is bent on suicide, which is altogether unlikely), and that the 
demand for the equal treatment of all officially recognised schools 
must be conceded : there is no choice. 

The denominations now provide about half the school accommoda- 
tion in England and Wales, and are willing to continue to do so on 
condition that provision is made for payment of the working expenses 
from ‘ public sources either Imperial or local.’ In the present state 
of Imperial financial strain further aid from the Exchequer is not to 
be expected. Can it be reasonably sought from the local rates ? 
Certainly, and on this ground, that if the voluntary schools close 
their doors the local rates will then not only have to find the sum 
previously asked for the teaching of the children, but also money 
for the building of new premises in which to receive them in lieu of 
the closed schools. 
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On the 3lst of March 1896 the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education stated in the House of Commons 
that to replace the voluntary schools by new buildings would cost 
the nation upwards of 25,000,000/. He gave the basis of this 
calculation, and it has never been challenged. It is therefore 
clearly expedient in the ratepayers’ interest that the offer of the 
denominational school premises rent free be accepted, and that any 
sum necessary for working expenses actually incurred (over and 
above the amount of the Government grants) be provided from 
local rates. 

But this arrangement will require safeguards; the school 
managers on the one hand must be restrained from extravagant 
expenditure and excessive demands upon the rates; and the local 
authority controlling the rates must, on the other hand, be obliged 
to treat the ‘ voluntary’ schools in its area no less generously than 
it treats its own rate-built schools. 

To put this into a practical form, let us inquire by whom should 
the teachers’ salaries be fixed, and by whom should they be paid, 
and how should the scale of general school expenses be governed ? 
The teachers should be paid by the managers of the school ; and the 
local authority, (which should be empowered to receive all Govern- 
ment grants on account of the school,) should supply money for the 
purpose upon a published scale under which every teacher in its 
district would be paid in proportion to his qualifications, respon- 
sibilities, and work, no distinction being made between voluntary 
and other schools either in this or any other item of the working 
expenses; but the local authority pursuing a course of equitable 
treatment of all schools in its district with the declared object of 
making all efficient and none extravagant. 

Each school will require separate consideration ; it is impossible 
to fix any sum per scholar as applicable to all schools in a district. 
Large schools can be staffed more economically than small ones of 
the same class ; a school for one sex less expensively than one with 
separate departments for boys and girls; while one with a third 
department for infants will be more costly still. 

The local authority should review the conditions that govern 
each case, and then offer at the beginning of the financial year 
a reasonable sum payable by quarterly instalments for the expenses 
of the school; if the managers agree to accept the amount as 
sufficient, the matter is settled; if they are dissatisfied, they should 
have a right of appeal to the Board of Education, whose decision 
should be final and binding on both parties. 

If a deficit or surplus exists at the end of the year it should be 
carried forward, and considered together with any explanatory cir- 
cumstances by the local authority at its annual audit of the accounts 
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of the school, and again when arranging the sum to be allowed 
for the following year. 

The Board of Education should endeavour to secure a reasonable 
uniformity of action among the local authorities throughout the 
country, discouraging alike penurious and lavish extremes; and 
should also act as a court of appeal for the resolution of any disputes 
between local authorities and school managers. 

It may be confessed that in many small schools, (both board 
and voluntary,) the management has hitherto been deplorably bad. 
This must be remedied, in the former case by the action of the 
larger local authority which, (if the lines of the Bills of 1896 and 
1901 are followed, as seems likely,) will replace the School Board, 
and in the latter case by the addition of new members to the 
management by the local authority, men with experience in educa- 
tional matters and, so far as possible, of the same denomination as 
the school. 

Furthermore, the Voluntary Schools Associations, which were 
created -for the administration of the Aid Grant, should not be 
disbanded, but should remain (even though the Aid Grant be with- 
drawn, as very possibly it may be), for the purpose of keeping the 
schools of their denomination as efficient as possible in all respects, 
and of taking up the cause of any one of them which seems to be re- 
ceiving harsh treatment, either before the local authority or before 
the Board of Education. 

Of late years it has been practically impossible to build a denomi- 
national school in a School Board district, for such a school might 
not be built without the consent of the board, and this was almost 
invariably refused. 

Now it is a principle of the much-lauded Scotch Education Act 
of 1872 that when the Board of Education has to determine (for 
annual grant purposes) whether a school is or is not necessary, ‘ regard 
must be had to the religious belief of the parents.’ 

But the administration of the English Education Act of 1870 
has sanctioned a totally different system for English schools; and, no 
matter what the religion or wishes of the parents, the boards have 
trained the children—about half the children in the country—to be 
undenominational. And not only this, but they have tied the 
parents’ hands and prevented them from building schools wherein 
their own views could be faithfully inculcated in the minds of their 
offspring. 

This is a glaring hardship which the new Act should redress. 
Wherever the members of any religious body are prepared to raise 
the necessary funds for the erection of a suitable school for their 
children, they ought to be allowed to proceed, and the school when 
built and regularly used should be financed by the local authority as 
regards its future maintenance. 
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But is a local authority to be compelled to maintain every 
voluntary school, no matter how small? No, bearing in mind 
that very small schools are the most expensive per child (e.g. a 
school of ten children might cost about 7/. per child for teacher's 
salary alone), this could hardly be expected. Hitherto the Educa- 
tion Department has refused to place a new school (in non- 
School Board areas) on the grant list until it has proved its necessity 
by securing an average attendance of thirty children. This figure 
might well be taken as the point below which, except in very sparsely 
populated districts, or in peculiar cases sanctioned by the Board of 
Education, the local authority should not be held entirely respon- 
sible ; but to meet such cases as far as possible, they should contribute 
a sum per unit of average attendance equal to what they pay per unit 
in the smallest school for which they are entirely responsible ; and 
the balance, which might be considerable, would have to be raised by 
the promoters of the school. Some such restriction is necessary to 
prevent undue multiplication of little schools on frivolous grounds, 
with the great waste of teaching power and of money which would 
necessarily result. 

Another anomaly under the present system which ought to be 
dealt with in the Bill is in regard to fees. Not only are some schools 
free and some not, but in many of the voluntary schools we have this 
extraordinary position of affairs, that the managers have a written 
permission from the Board of Education to charge an average fee of 
so much per child, while the parents receive written authority from 
the same office authorising them to demand free education for their 
children, regardless of their pecuniary position. In poor schools, 
where the managers absolutely require the fees and the parents claim 
exemption, this chaos of contradiction results in a disturbance of 
peace, the heat of which may be faintly conceived, both sides 
honestly claiming that they have Government sanction to justify 
their action. 

The only way out is to abolish fees altogether in elementary 
schools and make free education a reality—from a parent’s point of 
view at all events. Free it will never be, from the ratepayers’ and 
taxpayers’ standpoint, until teachers rise above remuneration and 
teach for teaching’s sake ; till publishers, painters and plumbers, car- 
penters and coal dealers, cleaners, contractors and caretakers, combine 
for love of the cause to furnish free all that the schools require. This 
interesting era has not yet begun to dawn on our astonished eyes. 

It has already been stated that voluntary school managers offer 
their buildings, but many of these are old or out of repair or other- 
wise unsatisfactory. What is to be done in such cases? The 
managers must be prepared to raise funds to bring them up to the 
reasonable level which the Board of Education, or possibly the local 
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authority, will certainly be empowered to demand ; and, if a little 
patience is exercised, this will in most cases be accomplished. It has 
always been found easier to collect subscriptions for improvements or 
additions to buildings than for salaries and general current expenses, 
partly because the former show visible and permanent results which 
the latter do not, and partly because the former are only occasional 
and special requirements, while the Jatter are a chronic and ever- 
increasing burden of which all subscribers are heartily weary. 

In consideration of release altogether from liability for working 
expenses it is to be expected that any moderate sum will be cheerfully 
provided for any necessary building operations. In cases of supposed 
oppressive requirements by a local authority (should this power be 
placed jn their hands), an appeal should lie to the Board of Education, 
whose decision should be final, both as to the work and the time to be 
allowed for its accomplishment ; and, in regard to this latter point, 
it is most important that the work should not be rushed, otherwise 
the public will be suddenly called upon to face simultaneously both 
a new addition to rates and a demand for heavy subscriptions for 
building; and this double burden may result in the immediate 
closing of many voluntary schools where the necessary funds cannot 
be raised at a moment’s notice, thus defeating the object of the Act 
which is intended to preserve them, and throwing upon the rates the 
yet heavier burden of erecting new schools for the ejected children. 

In places where there is an actual deficiency of ‘school places,’ 
through growth of population or other cause, public notification 
thereof should be given, and the local authority should not be per- 
mitted to spend rate-money on building until it has been clearly 
ascertained that voluntary effort is unable to supply the want. 
The rates required for the support of the schools will be quite heavy 
enough without the addition of any avoidable liabilities for building 
loans. The new school will, of course, be of the denomination of its 
promoters, if voluntary ; if a local-authority school, it will have to be 
non-denominational, which is perhaps a different thing from unde- 
nominational, which too often means simply Nonconformist. 

And here we come naturally to the question of religious teaching 
in the various classes of schools. Certain proposals, distinguished 
rather by idealism than by practical acquaintance with men and 
things, have been made for the free admission into every school of 
every variety of religious or irreligious teaching, provided always 
that it cost the school authorities nothing. Take the local-authority 
school : it is suggested that facilities should be provided (where 
requested on behalf of a reasonable number of children) for the 
giving of instruction of a denominational character in this school, 
Of course, this could not be done without the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause, and the first whisper of that would provoke most 
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furious, and perhaps fatal, opposition. But, supposing this point 
to have been successfully carried, the next question would be as 
to the persons by whom this instruction should be imparted. The 
local ministers of religion have been suggested, but their probable 
efficiency is seriously questioned on the following grounds :— 

(1) They are not trained teachers, and in many cases could 
not preserve discipline or secure the attention and progress of the 
children. 

(2) Their other engagements would prevent the regular and 
punctual discharge of this duty. 

(3) Experience has already proved how quickly their zeal for 
this work evaporates, and that in a year or so their services are 
withdrawn. 

(4) Many of the clergy and other ministers already have schools 
of their own to mind, and are unwilling to add to such respon- 
sibilities. 

The attempt to introduce denominational teaching into schools 
under a public authority was tried in the colony of Victoria when 
the present Bishop of Manchester was Bishop of Melbourne. Every 
facility was given to the denominations. The schools were put at 
their disposition at certain hours, which the denominations were 
allowed to select. At first all ministers of religion of all denomina- 
tions appeared disposed to avail themselves of the privilege. Fora 
short time the classes appeared to be successful, but soon the 
ministers began to be irregular in attendance, and the whole system 
broke down, not so much because the children failed to attend, as 
because it was impossible to secure regular attendance on the part 
of the ministers. The privilege therefore appears to be illusory. 
Other examples, nearer home, although on a smaller scale, might be 
quoted to confirm this view. 

Putting, then, the ministers aside as unlikely to meet the require- 
ments, there is nobody to turn to except the teachers employed in 
the school ; but against their use it is urged :— 

(1) That teachers when engaged by a public body or local 
authority are asked no questions as to their religious belief, nor have 
they hitherto been required to give denominational teaching ; and 
that they would certainly, as a body, resist any change in regard to 
these matters. 

(2) That even supposing the teachers were willing to give instruc- 
tion in their own creeds, there is no certainty that the various creeds 
would all have representatives on the teaching staff ; and the children 
(who might be numerous) of an unrepresented denomination would 
be left without an instructor. 

(3) That if the local authority attempted to meet this difficulty 
by the appointment of teachers of all and sundry denominations, the 
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most certain results would be heated discussions at the Board, loss of 
union and esprit de corps in the staff, and general retrogression on 
the part of the school. 

It would appear from the above considerations that the obstacles 
in the way of denominational teaching in the schools of a local 
authority are now practically insurmountable. 

How, then, would the attempt fare to provide for the giving in the 
schools of one denomination of religious instruction in the tenets of 
a different denomination? The difficulties alresdy dealt with re- 
appear in this case in an aggravated form. ‘The ministerial zeal 
which evaporated in a year in the cold air of a neutral school would 
dry up still more quickly in the heated atmosphere of thinly-veiled 
hostility which would surround it in the school of an opposed de- 
nomination ; and upon its entire evanishment, the members of the 
school staff, engaged as of a certain denomination, could not be 
expected or even asked to do violence to their consciences by teach- 
ing what they held to be unsound ; nor would the school managers, 
being of the same denomination, feel anxious to find a substitute fur 
the alien minister whose disappearance had been to them the most 
satisfactory feature of his connection with the school. 

Moreover, the Act would require to set aside the religious pro- 
visions of multitudinous School Trusts. 

We therefore come to this, that the local authority school, in 
default of teaching the State religion, which with due observance of 
the conscience clause it should always have been required to do, must 
confine its instruction to broad generalities with which nobody is 
likely to disagree, and that definite religious instruction, such as the 
English and Roman Churches require, can only be satisfactorily 
given in schools belonging to the denomination whose tenets are 
to be imparted ; that only one form of religion can he successfully 
taught in any one school; that each denominational school will 
teach its own creed. 

All this goes to show how necessary it is that the teachers in 
voluntary schools should be appointed and dismissed by the denomina- 
tional managers; subject, however, to the approval, by the local 
authority, of a new appeintment, as regards secular efficiency. 

In view of the disunion of present-day English Christianity, and 
the unfortunate jealousies that have frequently arisen therefrom, it is 
most desirable that the local authorities set up under the Act should 
not be too small, too minutely local ; an administrative county would 
be the best size, a county borough would be good, and a large non- 
county borough or very thickly populated urban district might be 
admitted with some hesitation perhaps, but nothing less. And even 
with these precautions it will be well to make the functions of the 
local authorities as largely as possible administrative, and as little as 
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possible discretionary. Like treatment for like cases, irrespective of 
religious colour, must be absolutely secured by the terms of the Act, 

One question more remains to be considered, the effect of such 
an Act as has been outlined upon public opinion and the position 
of the Government. We know that the Act must involve an 
addition to the rates; how far will this injure the present Ministry 
in the eyes of the nation? The answer to this query depends to a 
great extent upon the amount by which the local rates are increased, 
and this will be governed by the policy of the rate-laying body, the 
local authority ; if they are content to use the rates for little more 
than the replacement of the amount formerly raised by subscrip- 
tions, a comparatively slight rise will meet their needs; but if they 
plunge at once into bricks and mortar, advance salaries, and spend 
recklessly, the rate will be proportionate. But few authorities are 
likely to make this mistake. They are fully alive to the fact that 
School Boards are unpopular bodies, chiefly because of their lavish 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money, and they will act accordingly ; 
and there will probably be a fulfilment of the general hope which 
undonbtedly exists in the mind of the public, first, that the 
extinetion of School Boards will be followed by a system of greater 
economy of administration under their successors, and, second, that 
through the stimulus which the new Act will give to the building 
of voluntary schools a decreased amount of building will have to be 
provided from the rates; also that salaries, which have kept steadily 
rising through the competition for teachers between Board and 
voluntary schools, will cease to rise (i.e. per unit of average 
attendance), and be fixed by a published scale in given areas; and 
that by prudent exercise of their functions the new authorities will 
avoid raising the outcry which a sudden very large addition to the 
rates would be certain to provoke, and will secure that, although 
the initial increase of expense may perhaps be not inconsiderable, 
the ultimate effect will be an actual saving of money as compared 
with the expenditure which would have been incurred by the con- 
tinuance of the old system. 

In the light of these hopes it is probable that a moderate 
addition to the rates will be accepted without serious complaint by 
the public at large, while those who for a generation have for the 
nation’s sake and for religion’s sake borne a crushing burden with 
exemplary patience will not be likely to forget the quarter from 
which at last came justice, tardy but complete. 

In any case, even if under a new Act such az is herein advocated 
the expense should prove to be somewhat in excess of what now 
seems reasonable to anticipate, the Government will have the credit 
both of having found and executed a lasting and satisfactory solution 
of a long-vexed question, which all previous Ministries had failed to 
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do, and of having risen superior to the temptation to follow bad 
precedents of mere temporary alleviation, at the certain cost of future 
aggravation of difficulties already more than serious, and heavy aug- 
mentation of expenses, in the minds of many already greater than 
their beneficial results appear to justify. 

To solve the eternal elementary education question by a statute 
of even-handed justice would be an achievement greater, from the 
point of view alike of difficulty and of necessity, than to have 
acquired and subdued the South African Republics. 

That both should be accomplished simultaneously would con- 
stitute a double success sufficiently brilliant to be worthy both of the 
strongest Government of modern times and of the coronation year 
of His Majesty King Edward the Seventh. 


R. C. FLETCHER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
CONDITION OF THE NAVAL RESERVE 


In his statement explanatory of the Naval Estimates for the financial 
year 1902-3 the Earl of Selborne found it necessary to admit that 
during the year 1901-2 the increase in the strength of the reserves of 
the Royal Navy had not kept pace with that of the active list. No 
doubt the First Lord had expected to be able to make some more 
encouraging declaration on this important subject. The present 
Board has not been unmindful of the need which exists for pro- 
viding a large body of trained men upon which the Navy can draw 
in order to make good its normal shortage of personnel and, more 
especially, its losses in time of war; and, seeing that their lordships 
have already created the Royal Fleet Reserve in the hope that it 
would prove a useful supplement to the Navy’s older resources, they 
must have been exceedingly disappointed to find that, in spite of 
their well-meant efforts, the condition of the reserves as a whole was 
actually worse than ever. 

The First Lord now announces that, with a view to discovering a 
remedy for this unsatisfactory state of affairs, he has appointed a 
Committee which shall study the question in its various aspects, and 
which shall also report upon a proposal which has been made for the 
establishment of a Naval Volunteer Reserve. The members of this 
Committee are: Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., Chairman; Mr. J. 
Clark Hall, Registrar-General of Seamen; Rear-Admiral R. F. H. 
Henderson, C.B.; Sir Alfred Lewis Jones ; Commodore the Hon. Hed- 
worth Lambton, C.B. ; Sir Francis Mowatt, and Admiral Sir Edward H. 
Seymour, with, as secretaries, Lieutenant-Colonel G. G. Aston, R.M., 
and Fleet-Paymaster C. E. Gifford, C.B. This is a strong and ex- 
cellent Committee, so far as it goes; but its constitution seems to 
indicate that the Admiralty purposes to approach the subject and to 
view it mainly from the naval side, and only in a minor and subsi- 
diary degree from the side of the reserves. This is to be regretted. 
The Committee would have been better equipped for the attainment 
of its principal ends if it had included the names of some prominent 
and trusted representatives of the Royal Naval Reserve (say Lieu- 
tenant L. H. Crawford, C.B., of the P. & O. Company’s service) ; of 
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the late Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers (say Mr. Chadwyck-Healey, 
K.C.), and of one or two of those great captains of industry whose 
servants in time of war could reinforce very effectively the depleted 
ranks of the engineer and scientific staff of the fleet. 

The Committee, in fact, is too naval, and it is reservist scarcely at 
all, while the matters to be dealt with are matters particularly requiring 
gentle and diplomatic treatment, breadth of view, a compromising 
spirit, and, above all, a frank recognition of the truth that, for pur- 
poses of imperial defence, the Royal Navyand the mercantile marine 
are merely different branches of one great organisation closely allied, 
equally deserving of honour, and strictly interdependent. It is 
useless to attempt to disguise that the Royal Naval Reserve is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, chiefly because in the past the Navy and 
the mercantile marine have not worked together in complete harmony 
and have not cultivated mutual love and admiration. There are 
intolerance and contempt on the one hand, and irritation and jealousy 
on the other; and, although probably both sides are to blame, it 
cannot be denied that the Royal Naval Reserve is the Cinderella of 
the sisters, and has had to put up with so much neglect and so many 
snubs that it would be surprising if it enjoyed the popularity which 
it must enjoy if ever it is to become what Lord Selborne and the 
country would like it to be. Similarly, the naval volunteer, when 
he has come forward, has been most cavalierly and thanklessly treated. 
I do not believe that the First Lord has spontaneously decided that 
the classes which must supply the reserves of the future are to be 
excluded from participation in the deliberations of the Committee, 
but I am inclined to think that he has been persuaded by his naval 
advisers that the questions to be considered are much more peculiarly 
naval than they really are, and that therefore naval officers are the 
best people to understand them. The truth is that quarter-deck 
methods are not the methods whereby the existing problems can be 
solved, and that if the unaided action of naval officers and Admiralty 
officials be capable of making the reserves popular, it ought to 
have done so long ago. The very first point to be discussed is: 
Why have the past administration and management of the reserves 
produced unsatisfactory results? The Navy has administered and 
managed the reserves. The Navy, therefore, is to that extent 
arraigned. Yet the Navy is allowed to provide the strongest element 
among the arbitrators, while the reserves have no direct representatives 
upon the bench. 

Some time before the issue of the First Lord’s statement I entered 
into a voluminous correspondence with a number of people who 
seemed to be in a position to throw light upon the very questions 
which are now to be investigated by the Committee; with naval 
officers who have had experience with reserve men; with leading 
shipowners ; with reserve officers and men of all ranks and ratings ; 
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and with men who served in the late Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 
Having been repeatedly at sea in men-of-war for several weeks at a 
stretch with contingents of the Royal Naval Reserve,—though not, 
unfortunately, within the last five or six years,—and having made 
eruises with the now disbanded Volunteers, I can form a fairly just 
idea of the value to be attached to the views and suggestions of my 
various correspondents, while I have also had some amount of per- 
sonal experience of the relations between the Royal Navy and the 
reserves. Perhaps, therefore, what I have to say may be of assis- 
tance towards the solution of the problems in hand. At least it 
may suggest to the Committee a few useful lines of research and 
exploration. 

There are four principal sources whence reserves from the Navy 
may be drawn, viz. (a) officers and men who have already served in 
the Royal Navy or Royal Marines; (b) the merchant service and the 
fishing industry ; (c) land engineers and skilled workmen possessed 
of technical training ; and (d) yachtsmen, amateur sailors and lands- 
men. 

Source (a) is now in a fair way to be adequately tapped. It 
produces the Coast Guard, the Royal Fleet Reserve, and the reserve 
of retired officers of the Navy. The personnel is of high quality, 
but its possible efficient strength is strictly limited. 

Source (b) has been tapped more or less inadequately since 1862, 
when the Royal Naval Volunteers, a force which ultimately deve- 
loped into the existing Royal Naval Reserve, was established. This 
source, on the 18th of December last, was producing a very satisfac- 
tory number of officers, those then on the active list comprising 469 
lieutenants, 511 sub-lieutenants, 520 midshipmen, 396 engineer 
officers, and 125 accountant officers. Of the lieutenants about half, 
and of the sub-lieutenants about one-fourth, had completed or were 
completing courses of training in the Royal Navy, and a considerable 
proportion of them had obtained a certificate in a gunnery or torpedo 
short course or in both. In addition to the above, source (b) pro- 
duced 134 supplementary lieutenants who had been embodied per- 
manently with the Royal Navy in order to contribute to the making 
up of the shortage in the regular lieutenants’ list. Thus, at the 
date mentioned, the mercantile marine provided upwards of 2,100 
officers as reinforcements for the Royal Navy. But neither then nor 
at any other time has source (b) produced a satisfactory number of 
seamen and firemen ; and the number produced is now decreasing. 
It is less than 20,000; and, upon the whole, the quality, as regards 
efficiency and discipline, leaves much to be desired. 

Source (c) has never been specially drawn upon for purely naval 
purposes. 

Source () was tapped from 1873 to 1892, and produced the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, which were disbanded in the latter 
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year, when their strength stood at about 70 officers and 1,850 men. 
The disbandment took place in consequence of misunderstandings and 
petty jealousies, and was a distinct official discouragement not only of 
volunteering in general but also of any tendency on the part of 
civilians to take a practical and active interest, often at much cost 
to themselves, in the welfare of the Navy. The force had been 
intended primarily as a reserve of gunners for the fleet, and for coast 
defence work ; but so keen was the corps that several members of it, 
at their own expense, provided yachts or other craft for the training 
of their fellows in seamanship, and for the better habituation of 
them to sea life under conditions approximating to those on board 
men-of-war. These Volunteers were largely recruited from the 
ranks of gentlemen, and they included many men of valuable 
intellectual and scientific attainments. 

Of the above four sources, the first resides chiefly in the United 
Kingdom. The other three reside impartially in the United 
Kingdom and in the outlying partsofthe Empire. Except, however, 
in Newfoundland, the Admiralty has neither exerted special efforts 
nor afforded special facilities for the utilisation of possible reserves. 
There are, however, in existence the following among other Colonial 
naval forces: the New South Wales Naval Defence Force; the New 
South Wales Naval Artillery Volunteers; the South Australia Naval 
Defence Force ; the Queensland Naval Defence Force ; the Victorian 
Naval Defence Force ; the Victorian Naval Brigade (a militia); the 
Natal Naval Volunteers ; and some naval or semi-naval organisations 
in Canada, Western Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. To these 
may be added the Royal Indian Marine. It is not generally known 
that New South Wales and Victoria sent respectable naval contin- 
gents for service in China during the recent hostilities there, that 
the Natal Naval Volunteers bore a distinguished share in the opera- 
tions of the Natal Field Force, and that a Victorian lieutenant, Mr. 
Colquhoun, and a Natal lieutenant, Mr. Chiazzari, have gained the 
D.S.0. in recognition of their services in South Africa, while a 
Victorian commander, Mr. Tickell, has obtained the C.M.G. for work 
done in co-operation with the regular forces of the Empire. 

Neither at home nor in Britain beyond the seas is there lack of 
suitable personnel or of the necessary keenness for the formation of 
an efficient and sufficient reserve for the Navy. The misfortune is 
that hitherto the personnel has not been properly encouraged to come 
forward, and that not only in the case of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers the exhibition of keenness has been checked, while, in 
practice, nothing has been done to foster the dormant naval enthu- 
siasm in the colonies. 

The further development of those reserves which are drawr, or to 
be drawn, from source (a) may safely be left to the consideration of the 


Committee which has been appointed by the First Lord. Source («) 
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is already familiar with, and accustomed to, naval methods and 
customs, seeing that it has been brought upin them. There is no 
jealousy between this class of personnel and the active personnel of 
the Navy. 

When, however, we examine the condition of affairs so far as 
source (b) is concerned, we find that it is very different. The Navy 
and the mercantile marine have never got on well together, have 
never either understood or appreciated each other. In the naval 
view the merchant seaman and the fisherman are incompetent 
bunglers, who have little discipline and less method, who are slip- 
shod, dirty and disrespectful, and who are incurably devoid of those 
traditions and ideas which obtain in the Navy, and which, no doubt, 
contribute to render it what it is. They do not repay the trouble of 
training. In short, they are almost useless. In the view of the 
mercantile marine the average naval officer is an intolerant being, 
swathed in red tape, possessed of the narrowest notions of what 
constitutes real efficiency, a worshipper of unmeaning smartness and 
of ‘ spit and polish,’ a man who will admit only one way for the doing 
of a thing, and, generally, a member of a class apart, absurdly 
jealous of his position and privileges, and ridiculously fond of assert- 
ing them. 

Anybody who has been much at sea in merchant ships, in ships 
of war, and especially in vessels the crews of which have been 
composed partly of naval men and partly of reserves, must know 
how poisoned and exaggerated are both these views. The simple 
truth, reduced to a few words, is that the Navy is essentially and 
congenitally conservative ; that the mercantile marine is inclined to 
be radical and democratic ; and that conservatism and radicalism do 
not get on well together, nor indeed understand each other at all, 
unless they be given frequent opportunities of association. Associa- 
tion begets tolerance, though it does not necessarily lead to 
conversion. I have always noticed that the bitterest anti-radical is 
the man who does not really know what radicalism is, and that the 
bitterest anti-conservative is the man who cannot be induced to 
speak to any conservative with ordinary civility. The happy results 
of association have already made themselves felt among the officers 
of the Navy and those of the Naval Reserve. I recollect the time 
when it was much less common than it now is for reserve officers 
to serve for long periods, and repeatedly, in His Majesty’s ships. 
Relations were then very strained and uncomfortable. They were 
almost equally strained when first Commander Tickell and Lieu- 
‘tenant Colquhoun, both of the Victorian Navy, and with both of 
whom I have had the pleasure of being shipmate, joined 4 
British man-of-war for training purposes. The initial impression in 
the wardroom was: What on earth are these strange officers doing 
here? But very soon the feeling of strangeness wore off. It was 
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seen that the newcomers were keen, if not as yet entirely com- 
petent ; it was realised that, after all, they were good fellows in 
spite of the fact that they wore waved instead of plain gold lace 
on their sleeves ; it was even discovered, in many cases, that the 
outsiders could teach the insiders a few useful lessons on out-of- 
the-way subjects. Indeed, I am sure that the majority of Naval 
Reserve and other auxiliary officers who have served their year in 
one of his Majesty’s ships have easily overcome any prejudice 
that may at first have existed against them, and have left the 
vessel fully appreciating the good qualities of their brother officers 
of the regular service, and with their own good qualities as fully 
appreciated. 

On the quarter-deck and in the wardroom friendliness prevails ; 
but on the lower-deck it is, I fear, otherwise. The seamen of the 
two branches of the service have at present no opportunities of 
associating together long enough to enable them to understand 
each other. Unlike their officers, the men of the Royal Naval 
Reserve are usually embarked only for very short periods; they 
are often provided only with a minimum of kit, and are therefore 
unable to compete with the regular bluejackets in neatness and 
smartness; they have no time wherein to shake down into the 
routine of the Navy; they are unaccustomed to the dietary, which 
at present (it is about to be improved) is very different from, if not 
very inferior to, what a merchant seaman is used to; they are 
oppressed with a conviction that half the rules and regulations to 
which they are subjected are mere valueless forms, and they chafe 
at a strictness of discipline of which they have not learnt to com- 
prehend the necessity. I have known a lieutenant come below and 
say in despair: ‘By Jove! It is impossible to make these fellows 
double. They don’t seem to be able to do more than slouch along 
the deck.’ The bluejackets too often regard them with unconcealed 
contempt, and they, in return, look upon the bluejackets as base 
slaves to an unreasoning tyranny. All this tends to make the 
Royal Naval Reserve unpopular among merchant seamen. There 
is, however, a much more potent reason for the declining popularity 
of the service ; and it is a reason which is entirely creditable to the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 

The Admiralty expects reserve men, upon joining sea-going 
ships of war, after having gone through the drill ships at the ports, 
to be competent to undertake the duties of the regular bluejackets 
of the fleet, and it deliberately exposes them to contumely, if not to 
actual punishment, for incompetence. Yet its arrangements are so 
inefficient that it is practically impossible for a reservist to learn his 
duties properly until he joins a commissioned sea-going man-of-war. 
A very keen and intelligent seaman of the Naval Reserve writes 
to me: 

@02 
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It has struck me often that the Admiralty is making a very grievous mistake 
when it considers and allows an obsolete and rotten wooden hulk like the Presi- 
dent, in the South-West India Dock, to be sufficient for the training of such a fine 
body of volunteers as the mercantile. marine can supply. I may add that many 
men with whom I have drilled (?) in that hulk have deemed it an insult to them- 
selves that the port of London, where many hundreds of officers and men are 
obliged to put in their drill, should contain only so rotten and so ill-equipped a 
tub. She needs daily pumping out to keep her afloat; and as for armament there 
is not a single gun on board which is not obsolete. How can men on whom re- 
liance may some day have to be placed be efficiently drilled in such circumstances, 
and of what use would 75 per cent. of them be if sent on board a modern battle- 
ship? They would there have to unlearn what they have learnt in the President 
and to begin afresh. Imagine a man-of-war going into action with a large per- 
centage of her crew having to be sent below in order that they might not impede 
the other men at their stations. The President, the guns, and most of the drill 
taught are antiquated ; and so, instead of getting a body of men trained and ready 
at an emergency, we have a body of men instructed only in knowledge which 
would make them ridiculous and a laughing stock among their brother seamen of 
the Royal Navy. The men are anxious enough to be useful to their country, but 
the Admiralty absolutely prevents them, or does its best to prevent them, from 
becoming so, and fills them with disgust for so hollow and unreal a service. No 
one can be keener than I; yet I know that in a man-of-war I shall be simply an 
encumbrance in spite of all that I can do and learn in the President. 


The above is not a querulous and baseless grumble, it is a well- 
founded and serious statement of what has long since reached the 


proportions of a national scandal, for few places where drill ships are 
stationed are any better off than London, the chief port of the 
Empire. 

The other vessels at present employed for the purpose of training 
the Royal Naval Reserve are: at Liverpool, the Hagle; at Dundee, 
the Unicorn; at Aberdeen, the Clyde; at Bristol, the Daedalus; at 
Leith, the Durham; at Inverness, the Briton; at North Shields, the 
Andromache; and in Southampton Water, the Apollo. The two 
last only are in any sense modern craft. There are other vessels not 
specially assigned to the purpose, in which reservists may attend drill 
by arrangement. These have their headquarters at Bantry, Greenock, 
Harwich, Holyhead, Hull, Kingstown, Portland, and Rathmullen; 
but as they are absent from those places for five or six months in 
every year, and as reservists are obliged to put in their drills when 
they have leisure, and can seldom wait until the district guard- 
ships happen to be in port and able to accommodate them, the drill 
ships above named have to provide most of such instruction as is 
vouchsafed to the seamen. 

A few days ago I had a letter from Rear-Admiral Luce, of the 
United States Navy, a great student of naval history, in which, inci- 
dentally, he mentioned his belief—a belief general in America—that 
the President, of which my reservist correspondent speaks, is the 
same President as was captured from the Americans by H.M.S. 
Endymion and consorts in 1815. The President is not quite so old 
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as that, but she dates from 1829. The Zagle dates from 1804, the 
year before Trafalgar. The Unicorn is five years older than the 
President. The Clyde was launched in 1828. The Dedalus first 
took the water in 1826. The Durham was built in 1845. The 
Briton, originally named Active, was launched in 1814. Here are 
seven ships, the youngest of which is fifty-seven years of age, the 
oldest of which is ninety-eight, and the average age of which is up- 
wards of seventy-nine years! The Apollo and the Andromache, the 
two remaining drill ships, date only from 1891 and 1890 respectively. 
They were placed in their present positions in part performance of a 
very old Admiralty promise to supersede the antiquated and useless 
vessels as soon as possible, and they supplanted the Trincomalee 
(1819) and the Castor (1832); but the spirit of reform in that 
direction seems since to have died out, and the scandal is almost as 
great as it ever was. 

The armaments are not so antiquated as the ships, but, with very 
few exceptions, the guns on board are quite out of date, and are of 
types which can never again be used in maritime warfare. As for 
the officers who are appointed to command these vessels, and to 
superintend the training of the reserve men, it may be said of them, 
without unfair disparagement, that they are seldom men marked 
out for further advancement, and still more seldom men possessed of 
modern scientific attainments. 

The very existence of these ancient drill ships, with their obsolete 
guns and their second-rate staffs, is a daily reminder to every Royal 
Naval Reserve man who sees them that his service is underrated, if 
not despised, at Whitehall; and I am fully persuaded that the 
reserve will never be popular so long as these ark-like craft are 
suffered to remain in commission. 


We must have [writes one of my correspondents] modern and efficient drill 
ships before we can have modern and efficient drills; and I fail to see why the 
management of the training of reservists should not be deemed fitting employment 
for some of the most capable officers on the list. Many of us make various little 
sacrifices in order to join the reserve and to avoid getting into arrears with our 
drills ; and the pecuniary result is hardly worth considering. We deeply resent 
being practically told in return that we are not supposed to be worth taking any 
serious trouble with. Still more do we resent being blamed afterwards for an 
inefficiency and ignorance which we have had no opportunities for overcoming. 


To make the Royal Naval Reserve popular, both with its own 
members and with the merchant service generally, as well as with 
the Royal Navy, would not be a difficult matter. One of the most 
efficacious means would be to afford facilities for the men as well as 
for the officers to join H.M. sea-going ships for one or more periods 
of twelve months’ training, and subsequently to give them small 
retaining fees annually, up to a certain age, in proportion to their 
qualifications and certificates. This would tend to bring the seamen 
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of the Navy and of the reserve into that closer touch which has 
proved so undoubtedly beneficial in the case of the officers. Another 
good measure would be to abolish the old drill ships, selling them 
for what they might fetch, and instead of them to establish a 
number of thoroughly well equipped instruction batteries on shore. 
These would have to be supplemented with one or two modern sea- 
going tenders—say third-class cruisers—which should be continually 
at sea up and down the coast, and to and from which reservists able 
to put in a week’s or a fortnight’s drill at odd times should be trans- 
ferred upon application without expense to themselves. In the 
Channel Islands, where, so I am given to understand, the Naval 
Reserve is pretty strong, and where certainly it ought to be very 
strong, there is no stationary drill ship, and the men have to put in 
their drills on board the wretched little composite gunboat, Albacore, 
which mounts two ancient 5-in. and two ancient 4-in. breechloaders, 
and which is herself twenty years old. How much better it would 
be, and how little additional expense would be incurred, if for the 
Albacore there were substituted one of the new sloops of the 
unfortunate Condor class—a class which, though only too probably 
unfit for ocean work, does mount modern guns such as are used in 
larger men-of-war. But even one of the Condors, in order to become 
an efficient drill ship for present purposes, would require to have 
some form of torpedo armament added to her. 

I think that, in addition, the Royal Naval Reserve ought to be 
permanently represented in the office of the Admiral Superintendent 
of Naval Reserves by a reserve officer of good standing, who might 
be appointed as second assistant, and that other reserve officers might 
with advantage be attached to the department of the Director of 
Transports, and to the Naval Intelligence Department. It is suicidal 
on the part of the Navy to continue to say to the Royal Naval Reserve, 
‘ You are with us, but not of us.’ Reservists of all ranks and ratings 
must be encouraged as much as possible to take pride not only in 
their connection with the Navy, but also in their connection with the 
merchant service. And here it is pertinent to note that no profes- 
sion or employment receives in this country a smaller amount of 
official recognition than the mercantile marine. One might 
imagine that it is a service which is of no importance to the Empire. 
Yet one knows that, although the formidable work of sending troops, 
ammunition, and stores to South Africa was done nominally by the 
department of the Director of Transports, the successful performance 
of the task—a performance which has excited the admiration of the 
world—would have been impossible but for the efficiency of the 
mercantile marine. I am not aware, however, that the mercantile 
marine has received any official recognition in the shape of honours 
or rewards for its services during the war. I am of opinion that the 
master of a merchant ship who, say, delivers in excellent order at 
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Cape Town a succession of consignments of expensive remounts for 
the army, does not deserve less well of his country because he hap- 
pens not to be in direct Government employment at the time. 

With more recognition, with representation at Whitehall, with 
improved facilities for drill and training, and with the extension of 
the system of annual retaining fees so that men as well as officers 
might be induced to take temporary service in the Royal Navy, the 
Royal Naval Reserve, so I am assured, could be brought up to a 
strength of 40,000 without much difficulty or delay, and to a 
strength of 60,000 within, say, five years. ‘And,’ adds one of my 
most trustworthy informants, ‘even then the productiveness of the 
mercantile marine as a provider of reserves would not be exhausted. 
It is capable of giving you from forty to sixty thousand men of a 
high standard of efficiency. It is capable, if properly treated, of 
yielding a certain number, perhaps fifteen thousand, of other men 
who, though inefficient for general naval purposes, might be well 
trained in gunnery, and therefore valuable auxiliaries in time of war. 
There are many merchant seamen and some officers, who cannot 
or will not join the Royal Naval Reserve as it now exists, but who 
would be delighted to qualify in gunnery if it were made possible 
for them to receive instruction and to get practice on board the 
vessels in which they ordinarily serve.’ 

This suggestion leads up tothe consideration of certain questions 
which have recently been dealt with at some length in the columns 
of the Shipping Gazette. It has there been pointed out that, 
although the Admiralty pays subventions to a few picked vessels of 
the mercantile marine with a view to retaining their services in time 
of war, it has not followed the example of some other nations and 
encouraged shipowners, by means of premiums, to build ships either 
of special speed or of special fitness for employment in war time as 
armed cruisers, One of the results is that, whereas 


a very short time since Great Britain owned the fastest ships in the world, and, 
in fact, nearly all the sea-going ships of really considerable speed; to-day she 
does not even own the fastest ocean steamer, nor the second fastest, nor the third 
fastest, nor even the fourth fastest ; and of twenty-two ocean steamers capable of 
doing twenty knots and upwards only nine fly her flag. 


The Government does not appear to perceive that merchant 
shipowners cannot afford, unless assisted from outside, to build 
vessels greatly in advance of the mere commercial requirements of 
the moment. Other governments, on the contrary, have been so far- 
sighted as to say to the shipowner, ‘If you will provide capital 
enough to turn out a first-class vessel to suit your commercial needs, 
we will add to the sum a grant which, expended under our direction, 
will not only make the vessel considerably more useful to you, but 
also render her very valuable to us if we should want her at any 
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time.’ This is a sound policy, and, in spite of much that has been 
said against it by people who possibly have not understood what it 
means, it is not a demoralising or grandmotherly policy. The 
Admiralty, therefore, has been urged to do something towards 
delivering the country from the dangerous position of not possess- 
ing the fastest ships of the day. It has been recommended to offer 
a substantial premium to owners who build ocean-going vessels of 
twenty knots and upwards, the amount of the premium to be pro- 
portionable to the speed attained at the trials, and to be conditional 
on the ship being fitted to mount guns, and on her possessing some 
protection for her machinery. To the premium would be added an 
annual subsidy, payable so long as the vessel remains in commission 
and proves by periodical trials under Admiralty inspection that she 
is still efficient. 

But it is obvious that no scheme would fully effect the objects in 
view unless provision were made for securing to such fast ships not 
only a certain degree of permanent readiness for war, but also picked 
crews composed exclusively of British subjects. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that such ships should be supplied at Government expense 
with an armament the lighter part of which should be permanently 
mounted on board, and that the officers and men of the vessels, 
whether belonging to the existing Royal Naval Reserve or not, should 
be required, in consideration of a small addition to their wages, to 
become proficient in the handling of their ship’s guns and of small 
arms, their teachers being the Royal Naval Reserve officers and men 
on board, and these instructors receiving Admiralty pay ad hoc. 
Liberal grants of ammunition should be made for gunnery practice 
at sea; there should be arrangements for quarterly prize-firing, and 
substantial rewards for good guns’ crews; and there should be half- 
yearly or annual gunnery competitions, these last to be held in the 
sea-going drill ships of the Royal Naval Reserve, and to be thrown 
open both to the regular and to the irregular branches of the naval 
service. For details of the scheme, however, the reader should refer 
to the Shipping Gazette articles on ‘The Mercantile Marine in War 
Time,’ which have been reprinted by Messrs, Spottiswoode. 

In this way the source which has been labelled source (b), ané 
which includes the merchant service and the fishing industry, might 
be made to produce two classes of reserve officers and men—one, the 
existing Royal Naval Reserve, enlarged and improved ; the other, # 
Gunnery Reserve. 

Source (c), the land engineers and the skilled workmen possessed 
of technical training ; and source (d), the yachtsmen, amateur sailors, 
and sea-loving landsmen, might be drawn upon to form a revived 
corps of Royal Naval Volunteers, organised on rather stricter lines 
than those of the establishment of 1873, and encouraged to devote 
its attention chiefly to the more scientific branches of the naval 
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profession—to gunnery, torpedo, engineering, electrical, and signal- 
ling work. It would not be desirable to admit every one to such a 
corps. Candidates should be required, before being permitted to join, 
to demonstrate a certain familiarity with, or special aptitude for, at 
least one branch, and, having been admitted, should be supplied by 
the Admiralty with every facility and encouragement for the serious 
prosecution of both the theory and the practice of the selected branch 
or branches. A knowledge of languages, or, indeed, any special 
knowledge which would be likely to be in demand on board ship in 
time of war, might be allowed to qualify for entrance. Such a corps 
would never, perhaps, become very large; but there is little doubt 
that, properly managed, it might be rendered extremely valuable as 
well as popular. 

Tosum up: it is suggested that the Naval Reserves of the future 
shall consist of the following : 

(1) The Royal Fleet Reserve: formed from officers and men who 
have already served in the Royal Navy. 

(2) The Royal Naval Reserve, in two classes, viz.: I. The existing 
R.N.R., encouraged, enlarged, and furnished with modern facilities 
for training both outside and inside the Royal Navy. II. A Gunnery 
Reserve of mercantile officers and seamen. 

(3) A corps of selected and specialist Royal Naval Volunteers. 

It is also suggested that the services of the mercantile marine to 
the State shall be more generously recognised than hitherto ; that 
His Majesty’s oversea dominions shall be encouraged to contribute to 
the reserve; and that the Admiralty shall offer to shipowners fresh 
inducements to build ships possessing qualifications which, though 
of comparatively slight commercial importance, would be invaluable 
in auxiliary vessels in war time. 

W. Lamp CLowEs, 
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THE NEW WHIGS AND THE OLD 


* LIBERAL-IMPERIALISTS’ or ‘ Imperialist-Liberals’ was a_ terrible 
mouthful ; ‘ Liberal Leaguers ’ means next to nothing. Why then 
do not Lord Rosebery and his friends have recourse to a worthy old 
name, and call themselves Whigs or, if we must further distinguish, 
Whig Patriots? Precedent would be followed even more closely if 
their opponents fixed the title on to them and they adopted it with 
a show of reluctance. Whigs they are, anyhow, both in political 
position and habit of mind. They stand aloof from the extremes of 
the two Houses; professedly leaning rather to the Left than the 
Right, but governed really by instincts of a mildly Conservative sort. 
Their righteousness is as the righteousness of the Whig Opposition 
in the days of Lord Liverpool. Reform, called efficiency, seems 
good to them, but reform with a difference ; just as Earl Grey and 
Lord Althorp advocated an enlarged franchise, but shrank aghast 
from the wild democracy of Sir Francis Burdett and suffered terrible 
things for their moderation from the desperate pen of Cobbett. They 
are a war party, and thus resemble the earlier Whigs of Queen 
Anne’s reign in objecting to a cobbled peace, in spite of Lord Rose- 
bery’s inadvertent and unhappy allusion to the waysideinn. They 
would uphold Lord Milner much as Godolphin and Somers adhered 
to Marlborough ; they stand out for a finality of settlement in South 
Africa with no less consistency than the critics of the Treaty of 
Utrecht would have fought campaign after campaign to avert the 
union of France and Spain—a union which, as Macaulay admits, 
could never have endured—un .gle Crown. 

The Whigs, when they remained true to their traditions, were 
always keen supporters of the national repute. Not otherwise would 
the elder Pitt, having brought the enemy down on his knees, have 
gone on until he was laid flat on his back. The Whig grandees 
would have wrecked the peace policy of Bute if they could; Pitt 
actually resigned in 1761 because he was not permitted to enlarge 
the area of war by despatching an expedition to Havannah and 
Manilla. The verdict of history had justified, on the whole, the 
Peace of Paris, though it brought a glorious struggle of seven 
years to a compromising close. Nothing would have satisfied the 
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Whigs short of the destruction of the House of Bourbon, and that 
lofty object was unattainable. Even when he was in his decline, 
English travellers on the Continent remarked that a hint of the 
probability that Mr. Pitt would return to power silenced a room full of 
boasting Frenchmen. Foreign interference promptly converted him, 
again, from an opponent of the American war to its most vehement 
advocate ; and, to his honour if not to his credit for consistency, his 
last confused utterances were aimed at the Duke of Richmond’s 
motion for an address to the Throne against the further prosecution 
of hostilities. The Old Whigs, who rallied to his son, when the 
French Revolution emerged to split political traditions asunder, were 
true to the principles of the elder Pitt. ‘ Who were the seceders ?’ 
they asked of the minority who adhered to Fox and Grey. Burke's 
manifesto for his party embodied Whig feeling : with all its reverence 
for order, if with most of its limitations. The Reflections on the French 
Revolution are inspired with the narrow belief that an aristocratic 
limited Monarchy, as established in 1688, was the only form of 
Government conceivable, but they also contain profoundly sagacious 
advocacy of the duty of resisting opinions which were bound to seek 
proselytes all over Europe and which made straight for military 
despotism. Thus it was that the Duke of Portland, Earl Spencer 
and Mr. Windham came out from the unclean thing, and upheld the 
Constitution. Holland House, on the other hand, had no scruples 
about indulging in partisanship of the enemy, and that to lengths as 
discreditable as any reached by modern pro-Boerdom. Charles James 
Fox, its inspiring spirit, could actually write to Grey in 1801: 

The truth is, I am gone something further in hate to the English Government 
than perhaps you and the rest of my friends are, and certainly further than can 
with prudence be avowed. The triumph of the French Government over the 
English does in fact afford me a degree of pleasure which it is very difficult to 
disguise, 

Fox, as we know, lived just long enough to discover how abysmal 
was his mistake, and so to justify the Old Whigs in backing what 
would be called nowadays a spirited Imperialist policy. Nor did 
their vigour die with them. It lived on in Lord Palmerston, a 
Cauningite recruit of the Whig party, who, when in his prime, as 
during the Belgian Revolution of 1830 and the Syrian crisis of ten 
years later, played the great game bravely and resourcefully. His 
letter to Lord Melbourne, when the Thiers Ministry was threatening 
war and Lord John Russell resignation, may still be read with 
pleasure and pride : 

If the French attempt to bully and intimidate us as they have done, the only 
way of meeting their menaces is by quietly telling them that we are not afraid, 
and by showing them, first, that we are stronger than they are, and, secondly, that 


they have more vulnerable points than we have. 
Guizot (the French Ambassador) was told by me, so long ago as July 17th, 
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what our immediate measures would be; but when people threaten you with 
armaments you cannot show them the instructions to your commanders in the 
same way you could to a co-operating ally. 


The Whig foreign policy in the hands of Lord Palmerston was, 
indeed, much more closely connected with adventure than the Con- 
servative as directed by Lord Aberdeen. The Whigs formed the 
war party, too, in the luckless coalition with the Peelites ; and if they 
had had their way the Tsar Nicholas would have been informed that 
the crossing of the Pruth would be made a casus belli. In that 
event, he never would have invaded the Principalities. The conduct 
of external relations, in fine, never became identical with national 
disgrace until Whiggery surrendered to Radicalism, that is, to the 
teachings of Messrs. Cobden and Bright. The name of Whig, there- 
fore, might be fitly revived for a party which repudiates a friendship 
—to quote the Anti-Jacobin—for every country but one’s own. New 
Whigs, Manchester School, and Pro-Boers ; they are, indeed, a most 
miserably unapostolic succession ! 

Lord Rosebery and his friends may not feel complimented by 
association with the Whig Patriots, who, under Pulteney and 
Carteret, formed, in conjunction with the Tories, the Opposition to 
Walpole. The parallel is nevertheless worth working out. The 
Whig Patriots belonged, in the first place, to an Opposition divided, 
like that of to-day, into two wings, and eaten up by personal 
animosities. ‘Pulteney and Lord Bolingbroke,’ wrote Lord Hervey, 
‘hated one another ; Lord Carteret and Pulteney were jealous of one 
another ; while Lord Chesterfield had a little correspondence with 
them all, but was confided in by none of them.’ The parts could be 
recast from the leaders and ex-leaders of the present Opposition 
without imposing a severe strain on the ingenuity. But the 
resemblance becomes closest when the characters of the two chiefs 
come up for consideration. A certain versatile ineffectiveness is 
common to both of them. Lord Rosebery’s contributions to letters 
have been more than respectable; Pulteney’s attacks on the Walpole 
Administration in the Craftsman sparkle with wit, though that wit 
is clouded at times by violence. When Chesterfield described 
Pulteney as guilty of ‘various extravagances and sallies which 
changed oftener than the wind’; when Pulteney appeared to Lord 
Hervey to be ‘vindictive, born with little passions, sometimes in 
very “high and sometimes in very low spirits, and full of small 
enmities,’ they laid their fingers in the downright eighteenth-century 
style upon much the same faults as have hitherto hampered Lord 
Rosebery’s talents. More than that. Pulteney’s wealth caused him 
to be regarded by his contemporaries ds a player rather than 4 
worker at politics; Lord Rosebery’s station and diversions have 
attached to him the reputation, somewhat unfairly, of a political 
amateur. Both men failed, again, at a pinch; Pulteney lacked 
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courage to be First Minister when his time came, Lord Rosebery 
persistency in keeping together a distracted Opposition. Moreover, 
their reasons for attacking the Government will be found practically 
identical, with allowance made for the change in political habits. 
Pulteney thundered against universal corruption, just as Lord Rose- 
bery discovers inefficiency in all the departments of State. The 
Whig Patriot, when the opportunity of proving his charges arrived, 
was content to let them go by default ; and Mr. John Morley, in his 
excellent ‘ Walpole’ of the Zwelve English Statesmen series, has been 
at pains to demonstrate their insincerity. If Lord Rosebery were 
put to the test, and given a free fan to purge the administrative 
floor withal, it might well be that he too would have to confess to 
inability to improve upon his opponents’ methods. The parallel 
must be left at that. Pulteney earned, on the whole, Lord Shel- 
burne’s scathing censure, that he never did any good, and never 
attempted any. Lord Rosebery at least deserves the credit due to 
conspicuously honest intentions. But about the Patriot Whig of 
two centuries ago there clung, as his garments, the same tendency 
to idealise affairs, and the same reluctance to come to close quarters 
with them, that perplex the many admirers of Lord Rosebery. And 
the title, if adopted for his party as a whole, would, as has been 
already observed, obey the most approved precedents if first bestowed 
by the enemy. 

Whiggery, lastly, Whiggery of the most inveterate order, in- 
spires Lord Rosebery’s and Mr. Asquith’s abjuration of Home Rule, 
now that it has failed to commend itself to the British electorate. 
An exact example of such airy opportunism is not easily discover- 
able in the whole confused course of party history. The Conserva- 
tives have abandoned principles times and again when innovation 
has been carried in the teeth of their resistance; such was the 
surrender to Reform commended by the Tamworth Manifesto, such 
Mr. Disraeli’s ultimate attitude towards Protection. But it is one 
thing to throw away beliefs which have become antiquated and 
unattainable prejudices ; quite another to clutch at brand-new ideas, 
to sport them as a party badge, and then contemptuously discard 
them. The only similar instance is Whig, and, significantly epough, 
it concerned Ireland. The Lichfield House Compact, arranged on 
the 12th and 23rd March, 1835, purported to ratify an intimate 
alliance between Whigs and Radicals and to secure the support of 
O'Connell. But how to turn out Sir Robert Peel? They selected 
the Irish Tithe Bill as the point of attack, and decided upon wreck- 
ing it by advocating the appropriation of surplus revenues to non- 
ecclesiastical purposes. Mr. Ward had broken up Earl Grey’s 
Government by merely threatening a spoliation which made every 
English Churchman shudder for his own Establishment, and which 
drove out from the Whigs the future Lord Derby, Sir James Graham, 
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and other moderate men. The reorganised Opposition cared nothing 
for consequences. Although a Royal Commission had been ap- 
pointed to discover if the Irish Church possessed a surplus at all, 
Lord John Russell moved that the House should resolve itself into 
Committee to consider its temporalities ; defeated Sir Robert Peel 
on the point, and finally forced him to resign by carrying a resolu- 
tion that no adjustment of Irish tithes would be ‘satisfactory and 
final’ which did not contain the principle of Appropriation. That 
principle was therefore the strong plank in the Whig platform, just 
as the Gladstone Governments of 1886 and 1892 stood and ulti- 
mately fell by Home Rule. The levity of its assumption received 
due punishment in the popular indifference to it. The House of 
Lords, encouraged by a narrow division in the Commons, wiped the 
Appropriation Clauses clean out of the Bill of 1835, and the Govern- 
ment abandoned the measure. They repeated their tactics next 
year; the Commons refused to accept the Peers’ amendments, and 
again the Irish tithe system remained unreformed. Two years 
later Lord John Russell himself abandoned the Appropriation 
Clauses, modifying the Bill into the mere imposition of a rent- 
charge. Then it passed both Houses easily enough, after poor Mr. 
Ward, the father of the sacred formula, had tried to reincorporate 
it, and had suffered a condign defeat for the rigidity of his virtue, 
both Lord John and O’Connell voting against him. He was the Mr. 
John Morley of his age, and he ultimately became Governor of Ceylon. 

Such was the untoward connection of the Whigs with a principle 
adopted merely as a broom with which to sweep away a Ministry 
who were trying the desperate experiment of conducting affairs with 
the majority of the House against them. They would undoubtedly 
have consulted their reputation if they had resigned, as they thought 
of doing, at the close of the Session of 1836. They were in a 
measure justified in their final surrender, because it was strongly 
recommended by O’Connell in a letter to Lord Melbourne, and, 
above all, because they had become the guardians of a young and 
inexperienced Queen. But submission to the inevitable when in 
office entails no more than a loss of dignity; a similar course 
embraced in opposition must always lie under the suspicion of time- 
serving. ‘Itis not apostasy,’ asseverates Mr. Asquith, ‘ it is common- 
sense.’ Granted, if accompanied by the confession that those who 
resisted Home Rule were right, those who capitulated to it wrong, 
and—the conclusion is inevitable—that politicians capable of such 
blunders have no right to attitudinise as doctrinaires. Lord John 
Russell, in his old age, actually convinced himself that he deserved 
all credit for his Tithe Bills and their management. 

A measure which changed the collection of tithes from a question between the 


tithe proctor and peasant into a question between landlord and tenant, with 
percentage of 25 per cent. to the landlord for the cost and trouble of collection, 
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+ + + » was one of immense value to the whole body of small occupiers in Ireland. 


No measure has tended more to the peaceful progress of Ireland than the Tithe 
Act of 1838. 


No measure would have tended more to the peaceful progress of 
Ireland than the Tithe Bill of 1835, which Lord John Russell 
wantonly destroyed. But a sublime confidence in half-truths con- 
firming their own infallibility has been, and always will be, the 
characteristic of Whigs, whether Old, New, or the Newest, 


Lioyp SANDERS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LITERATURE AND THE THEATRE 


I. ENGLAND. 


THE theme is the presence of Literature in our modern Theatre. Is 
it getting more perceptible? Is it on the decline? And leaving 
out, for the time being, Scandinavia with its drama of upheaval 
and protest, Germany with its drama of pessimistic theory, and 
Flanders with its drama of the spirit and dreams—I am referring 
in this last to nobody, of course, but to one Flemish genius—what 
result does a comparison afford us of the literary forces of England 
and of France, so far as they are marshalled on the stage? Are 
we behindhand very much? Are we making headway? And if 
we are behindhand, are there at least in the work we produce some 
qualities not apparent in the work of France? Has that work of 
France drawbacks, deficiencies, crying faults, from which our own 
may be free? Or are we without claim to flatter ourselves in any 
such fashion as that ? 

One would have supposed, at the first, that between Letters and 
the Theatre there was an inevitable connection. Times there have 
been, in any case, when it was strong and undoubted—one time even 
when, in England, imaginative Literature had no outlet but on the 
stage. Yet a few of the lovers of the art of Acting, and in more 
abundant number those people who regard the Theatre as a field of 
financial speculation, hold that the less of Literature you have upon 
the stage the greater are the chances of hitting the big public; and 
tacitly that view was held, or acquiesced in, by no small part of 
the playgoers of a generation ago, and of two generations ago. 
Those were less conscious, less self-inquiring times than the later 
Victorian, the new Edwardian, era. A generation and a-half ago, 
how unambitious was our stage-writing! Robertson was teaching 
us to be natural; and to be natural, for the world at large, is, 
essentially, not to be literary. Boucicault, whose earlier work had 
been comedy, who had preserved the traditions of dialogue, was now 
interesting us in story only, or in a very simple character, or in stir- 
ring adventure, @ la portée de tout le monde. Scarcely above the 
horizon had loomed Gilbert, had loomed Herman Merivale. 
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What are called ‘ cultivated’ people in that day—and fashionable 
people more particularly—kept away from the Theatre. They would 
go to see Helen Faucit; they would go to see Charles Kean ; they 
would go to see Alfred Wigan perhaps; but much of the acting that 
was effective and sterling they would not go to see at all. Between 
1850 and 1862, was it the fashionable world, was it cultivated 
people, that enabled Phelps to rub on, with little scenery, with a 
low salary list, in the neighbourhood of the New River? And 
Benjamin Webster, and Madame Céleste, and Miss Woolgar, seen at 
the Adelphi—it was the bourgeois, the country cousin, the lower 
middle classes, who applauded these artists, and who did, to some ex- 
tent, understand them. And while I shall scarcely be expected to 
range myself with those persons who look askance at Literature when 
it shows itself on the Stage, who suspect it, who believe that because 
it is Literature it spells failure, I do admit with frankness—nay, 
more, with not a trace of unwillingness—that an effective Stage and 
an effective Literature are separable things. To divorce Literature 
from the Stage is to cramp the Stage, but it is not to extinguish 
it. Without the aid of anything that you can call Literature, there 
can be presented on the Stage those three things which, to the big 
public—and I do not say wrongly—will make always the strongest 
appeal. Those three things are emotion, adventure, comic character— 
and they have been upon the Stage always, whether Literature has 
been there or not. 

What it was that brought Literature, or the endeavour to be 
literary, back to our English theatres of Comedy, it is not so easy to 
say. Perhaps general cultivation. Perhaps, in some little measure, 
the rise of Robertson, who at all events freed us from the stilted, 
and of whom some dramatist of to-day may conceivably have made a 
stepping-stone ‘ to higher things.’ Perhaps, again, it was the steady 
assertion of the place of Literature upon the neighbouring Stage 
of France. It was more the combination of these things, I think, 
than the sudden presence of actors very striking for romance, 
refinement, simplicity, and charm—like Fechter and Kate Terry, 
and like Joseph Jefferson. Then arose Mr. Gilbert, an unerring 
observer, a mordant chronicler of people’s weaknesses: in Patience, 
the weaknesses or follies of a period; in Pygmalion and Galatea, 
something more than that—the clashing incongruities of all Time, 
the shattered ideals ‘ the pity of it, the pity of it!’ In piece after 
piece of Mr, Gilbert’s, the blow was well delivered; the art was 
individual and piquant. I have mentioned Herman Merivale; and 
if I here connect his name with the White Pilgrim only, it is not 
because I have in my mind many passages of striking beauty in 
that piece, but because I retain recollection of an ‘atmosphere, 
& uniformity of craftsmanship, a high level, and a pure conception— 
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and all this constitutes a literary achievement, full credit for which 
was scarcely to be obtained upon the Stage of that day. 

And so, with a little of necessary retrospect and preparation, we 
are brought down to the Drama of our new period, and are face to 
face with the immediate question, What of the Literature of the 
Stage now ? 

For my own part, I cannot pretend to take very sanguine views 
of it. Of course I recognise an advance. But I recognise, also, the 
point at which progress is arrested: the limitations—self-imposed 
sometimes, so that no simple literary quality may have the oppor- 
tunity of marring the pure theatrical success—and those limitations, 
to boot, which are not self-imposed at all, but which belong to the 
essence of the business, so long as Drama is Drama. About a Theatre 
—even the boldest, most ‘ realistic’ Theatre—there will, there must, 
be always something conventional—this and that convention has to 
be accepted, this or that must be taken for granted. You are de- 
prived of narrative : the old soliloquy that took the place of narrative 
-—that was a naive and inartistic, but still sometimes a useful sub- 
stitute for it—the old soliloquy is condemned: in the closeness of 
modern ‘ construction,’ and in the yearning for an apparent veracity, 
it is considered intolerable. You are deprived of ornament. You are 
deprived of leisurely effect. And, because scenery and stage fittings 
have become so elaborate that frequent change is out of the ques- 
tion, you are confined to two, three, or at the very most (except in 
melodrama) four scenes—using the word ‘scenes,’ I mean in our 
English sense, as indicating change of place, and not in the more 
logical way, as the French use it (with the merciless accuracy of 
their artistic penetration), to define, not change of place at all, but 
change of persons—some new presence, changing, as we know it does 
change, the moral atmosphere, the mental circulation, the personal 
attitude, so that a thing understood between two has got to be ex- 
plained before a third, or tabooed before a third, or put differently— 
anyhow, by the presence of that other person, the real ‘scene’ is 
altered. 

And these one or two instances—though important ones—are, 
perhaps, only one or two out of several of the ways in which theatrical 
writing is, as Literature, handicapped. Apart from the demand of 
the actor, apart from the substantial money reward that success 
as a playwright insures, I cannot honestly believe that the dramatic 
form—all dialogue and stage direction—is the form the literary 
artist would be most inclined to choose. And therefore even nowa- 
days, when the novel, to be commercially successful, is almost bound 
to be, in England, not the length that its subject tells you it should 
be, but a length dictated by the railway bookstall hunting public— 
eighty or ninety thousand words, packed in a fat book—I am still 
more readily disposed to seek for Art and discover it in Story than 
in Play—in the work of a man who at least has adopted deliberately 
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the freer form—the form in which he is not fettered by the public 
impatience, by the requirements of the ‘ Curtain,’ by the presence of 
the Gallery and the Upper Circle, as well as of the Stalls and the Pit. 

And as one looks round upon novelists and playwrights—or, to 
put it more exactly—upon playwrights and upon the writers of all 
imaginative work that permits the more varied methods and the 
employment of narrative—I think one is justified in one’s disposition 
to expect least from the playwright. The dramatist, of good class 
even, is much less certain than the storyteller of good class—the 
poet, the creator of verse or of prose fiction—to be individual, to 
produce himself, to come and justify himself with his own flavour 
and his own message. Like Lord Rosebery, the dramatist comes ‘ to 
put his ideas into the common stock,’ but—I will not pursue the 
parallel—it is discovered that what he has put into the ‘common 
stock’ is what was in the ‘common stock’ before he got there. 
He must be educated and observant; he is bound to have a readiness 
and precision—if not exactly a marked gift—in expression. He 
must know the broad types at least of Human Nature, he must 
know ‘les mcurs de son temps’—he must know, that is, his 
world sufficiently for his purpose, and he must know perfectly 
the things of the Theatre. Then, if he has the good luck to find 
himself interpreted—helped out, I am rude enough to say, in 
some cases—by the sympathetic personalities, and the undoubted 
talent, of the men and women of our Stage to-day, we shall pass 
interesting evenings, and his share in providing them will not have 
been a small one. But I do not fancy myself clutching hold of his 
printed play, and bearing it home with the eagerness with which I 
should have borne home, years ago, a new Browning, a new Hardy, 
or, to-day, a new Anatole France. It is in individuality of thought, 
and feeling, and expression, that, rightly or wrongly, I seem to find 
him lacking. It is much that he shall have caught the social 
tone of the moment—shall have shown something of the flexibility 
which permitted, say, Mr. Carton to pass from the mid-Victorian 
sentiment of Liberty Hall to the later knowingness of Wheels 
within Wheels. But he has not—from the point of view of the reader, 
I mean—made himself an ‘homme nécessaire.’ Captain Robert 
Marshall has made himself more essential. He has a pretty wit, and 
no cheap mannerisms. He knows his world. But his Stella de Gex 
(of His Excellency the Governor) becomes—and has a right to become 
—even more real to me when I see her interpreted by Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, just as it was Miss Alice de Winton, and by no means 
the playwright, who convinced me most of the agreeableness of the 
rebellious young woman in Wheels within Wheels. Mr. Esmond 
provides well for Mr. Alexander, and passing well for Miss Eva 
Moore. He takes their measures perfectly. He gives them what 
they can do, and not what they cannot do. And—habituated to the 
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Theatre as Mr. Pinero himself—he knows theatrical exigencies. 
But does he—for he is still a young man, and has been prominent 
very early—does he yet, I mean, create character? Has he a view 
of Life? Or is his view, up to the present moment, Ibsen’s view, or 
somebody else’s view ?—a view not consciously imitated, indeed, but 
unconsciously absorbed. 

Then—not to speak of clever women, like Mrs. Clifford and Lady 
Colin Campbell—there are Mr. Parker and Mr. Edward Rose, both 
doing good work in their own way, and of Mr. Edward Rose’s work 
it is probable that we have not, as yet, received the best. Nor do I 
take it that the essential neatness, the wit, the keen good sense of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, were finally expressed in the dexterous pages of 
the Happy Hypocrite. Three writers—the three who most of all, 
speaking broadly, are deservedly popular—have not yet been named. 
They need to be discussed. They are Sydney Grundy, Arthur Pinero, 
and Henry Arthur Jones. And then there is Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
a rare poet—in Paolo and Francesca and in Ulysses, I must deem, 
@ writer essentially, yet a writer who has used to good purpose his 
intimate experience of the actual needs of the Stage technically. 
And then there is Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, when he takes himself 
seriously, as in the gruesome tale of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, has 
a right to claim some kinship with a Hervieu or a Brieux, and whom, 
in pure Comedy—in Arms and the Man, shall we say, and not in 
that alone—all but the Philistine must recognise as the possessor of 
refreshing humour, spontaneous if fantastic, genuine if sometimes 
wayward. 

The difference that will strike people immediately, as they think 
of the great popular English three who were named but a minute 
since, is that Mr. Sydney Grundy is famous particularly as an adapter, 
and that Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones are famous for 
their original work. But there is adaptation and adaptation ; and as 
for Mr. Grundy’s, not only is it not crude, not bald, not obvious, 
and, being none of these things, is necessarily a great advance upon 
the average adaptations of thirty years ago—it is, besides that, 
work on which creative power has at need been bestowed. It is 
a writer’s performance, not a translator's, or a mere stage craftsman’s. 
It bears, to that earliest work of adaptation with which I have just 
compared it to its advantage, much the relation which, in the great 
art of Engraving, the mezzotints by Raphael Smith and by James 
Ward and others of their kin, who were original artists as well as 
interpreters, bore to the mezzotints or line-engravings wrought by 
those who were interpreters, translators only—men in whom the 
creative spirit never once stirred. With Mr. Grundy, very often the 
foreign labour he ‘adapts’ has had the effect of stimulating, of 
prompting him to work that is quite his own. His has been the 
tact that has made the apparently impossible a fait accompli. 
He glides promptly over thin ice—minimises the danger of the 
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difficult situation. And, from A Pair of Spectacles to Sowing the 
Wind or to The Greatest of These—from the light and the naive to 
the grave problem that must give us pause even when it is not the 
stupendous force of Mrs. Kendal’s art that is the exponent of the 
matter—the particular occasion is wont to find him equal toit. Most 
safe, most certain, of all important living English dramatists, his 
record, if it has not the most brilliant triumphs, has probably the 
fewest failures. 

As to Mr. Pinero, I cannot think that he has gained, upon the 
whole, by his later devotion to the problem play—to sorry themes, 
to risky situations. Certainly the great scenein The Gay Lord Quex 
—the scene in which the manicurist triumphs—is put together with 
a skill that is amazing. That battle of wits—the provision of every 
inch of ground on which that battle can take place—shows a con- 
structive strength which I contrast, in my mind, often with the 
psychological weakness of which his lame conclusion of The Profli- 
gate seemed to give evidence. Colossal egotism had led the profli- 
gate into unspeakable meanness. A little tour in the mountains, 
with an agreeable wife, changed his nature altogether. A fort- 
night of the Engadine, or wherever it, was, proved a powerful moral 
alterative. He went a blackguard and a cad, and he came back 
a gentleman. My own observation may have been lacking in 
closeness ; but I have not seen such changes. Yet that is not to 
say that, because the stage technique of Mr. Pinero is nearly always 
strong, his psychology is nearly always weak. Ido not think it is 
particularly strong in Jris, and I think that, not being strong, not 
being ‘convincing,’ Jris becomes repellent. But I remember that 
in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray the psychology was as good as the con- 
struction. The Marguerite Gautier of Dumas and the Olympe of 
Emile Augier, are puerile beginnings, set by theside of Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Not that we could accept Paula Tanqueray as the one fitting, all- 
embracing portrait of the class she is supposed to personify. Society 
has known one or two Paula Tanquerays—Marguerite Gautiers, if we 
prefer it—who have not proved impossible in the world in which a 
husband has essayed to introduce them. But Paula is depicted at a 
certain stage—a late stage—and ofa certain temperament. These 
things are against her—they leave her case irremediable. She has 
become bitter and common—she is very far gone. Quite masterly 
is Mr. Pinero’s portrait of this half-lost soul, with fancies unwholesome, 
thoughts uncharitable and vulgar—a grande névrose, by this time, a 
déséquilibrée, decayed, soured, honeycombed by her luxury and her 
vice. But at the risk of being considered frightfully wanting in 
earnestness—in a day when the study of morbid character is forced 
upon us as an observer’s first duty—lI will add that all this is, for me, 
4 little too terrible for a very pleasant evening. And, though I recog- 
nise in this particular case a quite exceptional power of characterisa- 
tion—a driving the thing home—I do naughtily regret the days when, 
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with Mr. Pinero, there were no problems, but only laughter—the 
great days (and they will be historic days) of the old Court Theatre; 
the days in which the art and humour of Mrs. John Wood, of John 
Clayton, and Arthur Cecil, were devoted to the interpretation of 
Pinero’s Comedy. Such Comedy may have been—like Sheridan’s 
Critic—farcical; but such farce was certainly comedy. We can 
read it with pleasure. So, too, we can read Sweet Lavender, with 
its breath of the air of Dickens. 

While it has somehow seemed good to Mr. Pinero to pass from 
gaiety, and from merciful humour, to sombre and sordid themes, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones has—save for Mrs. Dane’s Defence, which is 
drama, and good drama—progressed from drama to Comedy, and that 
progress has certainly been a progress towards the art of Literature. 
The Lackey’s Carniwal—although, upon the Stage, it was one of 
Mr. Jones’s semi-failures—was really very funny. It was, in the 
lighter parts of it, farcical comedy : everywhere it was wild caricature. 
In Mrs. Dane's Defence, comedy was restricted to Mrs, Bulsom- 
Porter and to Canon Bonsey—the Canon, in his small way, an 
admirable instance of the good-humoured satire which Mr. Jones 
directs from time to time upon the type of mild ecclesiastic who 
has nothing ‘ apostolic’ about him beyond his ‘ succession.’ When 
the piece first appeared, stress was laid, in the newspapers, upon the 
conduct of the long scene in which Sir Daniel Cartaret first wishes 
to befriend, and then suspects, Mrs, Dane. The scene is clever and 
interesting, and in it Mr. Wyndham and Miss Lena Ashwell found 
their opportunity, and took it. But in reading the scene I do not 
find that it stands out conspicuously from that which is before and 
after—I do not find the cross-examination of such extraordinary 
ingenuity, that it required a great lawyer to make it; though every 
question is, of course, to the purpose. The ability of the piece, 
from beginning to end, is what strikes me in Mrs. Dane—how the 
dramatist knows his business; how attention is secured and never 
let slip. As to the particular scene, I do not know that Sir Daniel 
Cartaret conducted it with quite as fine a penetration as that which 
marked the inquiries of Sir Richard Kato into the behaviour of a 
young woman, in that engaging comedy, The Case of Rebellious Susan. 
Mr. Jones creates characters—he is one of the few contemporary 
English dramatists who do. He has a gallery of freshly observed, 
real, interesting people. Some of them are painted full-length, and as 
highly finished as the stage allows. Others—like Burge Jawle, 
of The Crusaders—whose ‘ vital processes are exceedingly slow’—are 
frank ébauches. Sir Daniel Cartaret, I would point out, however, 
is, in fact, Sir Richard Kato, differently called. I mean that, while 
the circumstances of the men are different, their character is precisely 
thesame. Mr. Wyndham played these parts—every one remembers. 
And both these gentlemen are near kinsmen of Sir Christopher 
Deering of The Liars. The family is an interesting one—but if our 
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admirable Mr. Wyndham had not been on the stage, I doubt if it 
would have been represented quite so amply. 

Incidentally—in talking of Mrs. Dane’s Defence—we have come 
to be occupied with the two pieces which, after all, in Mr. Jones’s 
work, I put, for literary quality, at the top of the tree. The Tempter, 
—much more than The Dancing Girl, for instance, had literary 
ambition—I do not think it had the Dancing Girl’s success. An early 
piece at the Vaudeville—of which, as it so happens, I wrote very 
strongly at the time of its production, was earnest, was pathetic, and 
was, to boot, a justified exposure of the ways of the unco’ guid. The 
Middleman—a little later— had extraordinary dramatic interest, apart 
from what was given to it by the dramatic intensity of Mr. Willard ; 
but you did not only gai by seeing it played: you required to see 
it played—which is a different affair. That is not so, in the least, 
with The Liars or with Rebellious Susan—effective as these are upon 
the stage. Youcan take them with you on a journey. You can read 
them in the open air. You can shut yourself up in your study with 
them. They are of the truest comedy. In them are, as little percep- 
tible as it is possible to be, the fetters of all writing for the Theatre 
—that means to succeed at the Theatre—the clanking of the chains of 
the captive, who may go thus far and no farther, and must take his 
chains with him. For Mr. Jones, in these best pieces—I speak of 
them as Writing—“‘ stone walls have not a prison made, nor iron bars 
a cage. He has been happy and successful. Observed delicately, 
firmly outlined, and wrought with finish and with charm, his 
figures here are of very modern people—they are of the world of 
which they pretend to be—that is, while they are true to the Human 
Nature of all time, they are true, too, to the form that Human 
Nature takes in their particular day. 

Of recent years, and in those plays of his which, I am bound to 
say, have been the most successful, Mr. Jones—like smaller play- 
wrights, with less justification for their deed—has addressed himself 
mainly to the depicting of the ways of ‘ fashionable life’—the ways 
not exactly of what is called the upper class, but of that particular 
part of it that is most in evidence—that is most paragraphed in the 
papers, that is mixed up most closely with popular artists of the 
Theatre and of Painting, that dines most constantly in modish taverns, 
that amuses itself most publicly. One can scarcely wonder at his 
choice. For this is the world in which individuality of character 
appears most immediately—is most quickly and fearlessly, though 
often most superficially, revealed. Therefore, it is good material. 
In skilled hands it is material promptly effective. But it is not 
inexhaustible, and it is one side only—and not the most im- 
portant—of even modern English life. Wherefore—in bidding adieu 
for the time being to Mr. Jones—I would ask him to remember in 
those future plays which, good as is his work already, may yet 
well prove to be his best ones—the claims of other worlds for keen 
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analysis, the claims of the older and more serious aristocracy, of 
grave and quiet professional people following their work, of little 
bourgeois, of skilled artisan. I admit entirely that, in their com- 
parative reticence, they are less attractive for purely theatrical use. 
But Mr. Jones has this in common with that other wit, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw—whose scanty stage production has obliged me to discuss him 
more briefly—he is not concerned—he is too big and too independent 
to be concerned—with ‘ purely theatrical use.’ 


II. FRANCE 


In France, there is no particular interest, on the part of the 
public, in the doings of a ‘smart set.’ It has not, therefore, entered 
into the mind of the dramatist to imagine that he may not enjoy 
his full chances of holding the attention of the audience, 
unless he is concerned with people blatantly fashionable. The 
problems of character, the problems of Life, appeal to him from all 
classes ; and now his scene is in the country world, and now at the 
back of a police court, and now in the cramped sitting-rooms of 
hard-pressed poets, and now in Parisian salons. Of course he can 
no more absolutely free himself than the English dramatist can 
free himself, from those necessary restrictions and impedimenta 
by which the man of Literature speedily discovers that he is handi- 
capped in Theatrical Writing—restrictions and impedimenta of 
which, the reader may indulgently remember, I have spoken on 
an earlier page—and yet, as regards these even, one or two of them 
weigh less heavily upon him than upon his English brother. There 
is a greater equality of intelligence, for instance, in the different 
parts of his audience. I say nothing against the Pit in England— 
but it has not occurred to me to look to the Upper Boxes for advanced 
views, or for the quickest sensibility to artistic effect. And, when 
we come to the Stalls even, a more alert apprehension greets the 
French dramatist, as he carries out a theme, than his brother amongst 
us here is privileged to count upon, from a row of over-fed people 
bound together into a theatre-party. 

And in France there exist no longer—at all events there are not 
dominant-—those conventions of the Theatre which are not of its 
essence, but of long and chance accumulation only: the result, it 
may be, of national prejudice, or, at least, of temporary habit. The 
dramatist has there, certainly, not immunity from the conditions of 
his craft, but a freer hand for its exercise. And all this has led—- 
and the instinctive turning of the French imaginative writer to the 
Theatre has led too—to the growth of a great group of dramatists of 
France of whom the English public knows surprisingly little. The 
generation of Dumas fils, of Sardou, of Emile Augier almost, is still 
the generation of French playwrights the average English reader or 
English playgoer is likely to refer to and to recognise. He has little 
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definite conception of the characteristics of the men of the newer 
group—Becque and Capus and Frangois de Curel, Maurice Donnay 
and Courteline, Hervieu and Brieux. I name them but at random. 
Edmond Rostand has been heard about—thanks to Coquelin and 
Sarah Bernhardt. But he is poet essentially—as much unlike the 
others as Stephen Phillips is unlike Mr. Pinero. It is true, also, that 
the vivid genius of Réjane must have caused, here and there in 
England, a play of Hervieu’s or Brieux’s to be remembered. 

And, of the group or groups of dramatists I have mentioned—a 
list, of course, which could be quite indefinitely extended if one went 
down to people in the second and the third rank—it is Hervieu and 
Brieux who, in the estimation of men of thought, I suppose, stand 
highest to-day. It has been claimed for Becque that he was of the 
vanguard of the Modern Theatre—Les Corbeaux and La Parisienne 
were done certainly after no ancient models ; but their fierce cynicism, 
their irony, and what is called their realism, belong, after all, to an 
individual nature powerful and embittered, and are not all of them 
the necessary qualities, the necessary trappings even, of a School. 
Capus is a brilliant, and more than a brilliant, personality—a 
humorous, by no means an embittered observer of the world; and 
he is eminently a theatrical as well as a literary success. At two 
important playhouses during the greater part of last year he was 
having his innings. Had the middle age of Jeanne Granier greatly in- 
terested me, I might have been more amused by La Veine. As it 
was, La Petite Functionnaire—of which the title-réle could be played 
most tellingly, in our own regions, by Miss Irene Vanbrugh—was 
found more entertaining. It is farcical comedy, no doubt. In no 
other comedy than that which is frankly farcica!, could there ever be 
condoned the conduct of the little postmistress, established by an 
admirer ‘dans ses meubles.’ In a serious piece, such immoral 
morality as was hers—receiving everything and giving nothing— 
would be found unnatural and revolting. But the piece was not 
serious, and so it was acceptable and charming. In both these 
pieces, the literary art, the individual creation, is to be seen, to 
& great extent, in the truth and vivacity of the secondary persons. 
An earlier work of Capus—the work which posed and placed him 
with the most alert of publics, the public of France—was more 
serious and went down farther. Brignol e sa Fille might have 
succeeded anywhere, as Literature, for it is a penetrating study— 
characters well conceived; the half-lights put in delicately; Brignol 
himself a really subtle creation, firm yet delicate, a thing of good and 
evil, aliving thing. But only upon a Stage accustomed to the inter- 
pretation of character conceived with penetration and correctness, 
expressed with refinement and economy—and not ‘rubbed in’ with 
the tiresomeness of persistence and the error of emphasis—only, too, 
upon a Stage which had, as its complement, upon the other side of 
the footlights, a public on whom the art of the writer, not only as 
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craftsman but as observer, is never lost, could success, in the popular 
sense of it, have come to such a comedy as Brignol et sa Fille. 
This piece of M. Capus is a contribution to Literature. It has been 
revived. And it has borne reviving. 

Where so much claims attention, a word or two must suffice for 
the work of Maurice Donnay and of Georges Courteline. Of the 
Amamnts of Donnay it has been said in conversation—for it might 
possibly have been too audacious to say it in print—that it sums up our 
modern sense of the obligations of a love affair as the sense of a 
generation or two ago, upon that matter, was summed up by La 
Dame aux Camélias. It was a rudimentary sense—a very rudi- 
mentary sense, one may be allowed to observe—that could be summed 
up by the most romantic and most immature of the younger Dumas’ 
productions. Rough indeed seems the analysis and halting the logic 
in the Dame aux Camélias, when one remembers that in the fulness 
of time Dumas gave us Les Idées de Madame Aubray, La Femme 
de Claude, and Denise. I would claim more for Maurice Donnay 
than could be claimed for Dumas in his youth. As for Georges 
Courteline, he has humour, and gives to it free play. He has vigour, 
audacity of presentation ; he has studied little bourgeois as well as 
Bohemian worlds; but the Théatre du Grand Guignol—where daring 
has less authority than at the Théatre Antoine—has been the place, 
thus far, chiefly associated with his work. Courteline has inven- 
tiveness, resource, an ‘esprit Gaulois’—by which is meant a healthy 
view of life, and no particular delicacy about the way of expressing it. 

When Emile Augier had made his reputation and was writing his 
later, if not his latest, pieces, it was supposed that before writing, or 
before bis work assumed ‘a final form, the finger of the author was 
on the pulse of France—he was in closest touch with the opinion 
and sentiment of the day. The days were of the Second Empire; 
and, between the lines, one read allusions to things much thought of 
and much hinted at, but that might not be quite openly discussed. 
Frangois de Curel, when he wrote La Nouvelle Idole, had perhaps as 
keen a vision of the actual time as was ever granted to Augier, and 
the thing of which, in modern days, he showed the hollowness and 
mischief in La Nowvelle Idole was the blind rage for scientific trath. 
La Nouvelle Idole takes the bull by the horns—deals boldly, quite 
without cynicism, with a devotion to Science, scarcely to be maintained, 
save in some disregard of human interests close at hand. It is im- 
partial because it is penetrating, and, of those who work the evil, 
it recognises alike the one-sidedness and the goodwill. For a con- 
sideration of the best work of Hervieu and of Brieux, La Nouvelle 
Idole paves the way. For Hervieu and Brieux, like Frangois de 
Curel in this piece, observe tendencies, and not only abuses and 
errors, They stand—in their best moments—they stand upon 4 
watch-tower, and exercise a poet’s functions, of discernment, of 
guidance, of warning, of reproof. 
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Of these two men, it is Brieux, I confess, who, rightly or wrongly, 
interests me the more; though I am constrained to perceive that 
no conclusion reached by his analysis is of such general and far- 
reaching application as the conclusion of Hervieu in La Course du 
Flambeau. For, while La Course du Flambeau reveals, exposes, and 
brings home to one what is a fundamental truth, at least amongst 
civilised peoples (I shall speak of it ere I have done), the plays of 
Brieux direct their arrows at the destruction of more or less loca} 
abuses—of errors presumably temporary, or limited at least by bounds 
of place. But the difference may not constitute, after all, very real 
justification for claiming for the one artist a higher function than the 
other. Much of the satire and comedy and indignation, and a little 
even of the pathos, of Dickens, was provoked by states of things 
‘temporary ’ or ‘local’ if we will, yet capable, none the less, of an 
immeasurable mischief. 

Maison d’ Artistes—one of Brieux’s earlier pieces, and one of his 
lightest—has just a little affinity with The Colonel of Mr. Burnand. 
That satirised ‘ A°stheticism ’—the cult so-called, in those days—and 
Maison d Artistes picks to pieces the pretensions, not of great artists, 
of course, but of little ones, weak ones, false ones, and is down on a 
false ideal. Delobelle, the ex-comedian of Froment jeune e Risler 
ainé, was hardly a greater windbag than the hero of Maison d Artistes 
—he was cheerfully selfish and irresponsible as Harold Skimpole or 
Mr. Micawber—and in his weakness and pretentiousness he was 
certainly less despicable than the disastrous versifier of Brieux’s 
comedy. But Maison d’Artistes was but Brieux’s beginning. His 
end, thus far, has been the unactable Les Avariés, forbidden by the 
censor, as Ghosts might be, by reason of its theme—for the actual 
treatment offers at no moment an occasion of reproach. But, between 
Maison d’ Artistes and Les Avariés, came Les Remplagantes and La 
Robe Rouge ; and one of them, as I have said before, profited by the 
genius of Réjane, while to the other there was lent a convincing and 
a sympathetic reality by the earnestness of Antoine, the tact, instinc- 
tive and refined, the power too—for power there was—the real 
dramatic quality—of that new light, Suzanne Desprez, who is an 
artiste de race, indeed; poetic, exquisite, impeccable. The Robe 
Rouge shows, without exaggeration, the weak points in the working 
of the system of the French magistracy. Les Remplagantes—there 
is not room, I fear, to enlarge upon either play—shows the evils of 
the wet-nurse system, Suzanne Desprez was the peasant wet-nurse. 
The play reads well, and it acts well, and, like another piece more 
readily condemned, it makes for human progress. 

Hervieu, a novelist to begin with, scores, even while I write, his 
most admitted theatrical success in L’Enigme at the Frangais—it is 
loosely called his ‘ chef-d’euvre’—but in La Course du Flambeau, 
‘steep’ as the piece is, laborious as it is, even, he makes his deepest 
and most lasting appeal. L’Enigme presents ingeniously a puzzle— 
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if not to the reader, at least to the two husbands in M. Hervieu’s 
story. The wife of one of these Breton worthies—bovine, respectable 
—has got a lover—but the wife of which? Subtly, I think, is it 
indicated to us—the solution hinted at, and not decisively disclosed— 
by the different behaviour of the two women, in defending, if not a 
new freedom, at least a new tolerance, in love affairs. When I saw 
that one of the women was an earnest, heated advocate, and the other 
a cautious apologist, I knew that the cautious apologist was not the 
innocent woman, and that the flushed enthusiast, warming to her task, 
was not the sinner. The two young women find an ally in an elderly 
man of the world—a certain M. Neste—who is the guest of both in 
the ancestral house ; but it is a blot upon the piece that M. Neste’s 
advocacy of merciful behaviour on the part of any husband who shall 
discover any wife en flagrant délit, is tainted by his self-satisfied 
confession that in days past he has been the betrayer of many. For 
it is obvious to us, that from a just man only—from a man who had 
had enough of self-control to be honourable—could there come with 
due effect the reasonable arguments for mercy that are put forward, 
in good faith, of course, by a now kindly reprobate, who is wholly 
out of Court. From other lips than his one would hear more willingly 
the admirable sentence: ‘ Aprés deux milles ans de Christianisme, il 
y 4 la séparation, et, 4 la rigueur, la divorce, et encore le pardon, et 
surtout—l’esprit.’ 

La Course du Flambeau—less ingenious, perhaps, and certainly 
less simply interesting, at the Theatre than is L’Enigme—touches a 
higher note, deservesa more permanent hearing. Its thesis—which 
even the sadness of it does not make unacceptable—is the sacrifice of 
the generation that precedes to the generation that follows. So, and 
only so, is the torch of Life borne onwards. The mother will suffer: 
her mother too will suffer, if need be—for parental, not filial, is devo- 
tion in its depths, and, whoever suffers, if the whole world suffers, the 
child must not suffer at all. And this is represented, not as being 
universal—for almost the only touch of Comedy in the piece is obtained 
by an episode of a wholly egotistic, over-dressed mother and a sub- 
dued, self-sacrificing, under-dressed child—no, not as being universal 
indeed, but as being natural and general. And the theme is treated, 
the conclusion reached, with a true instinct and with singular art. 
I am not sure that when— in a score of years, it may be, or in a time 
more remote—the productions of our day are weighed with less partial 
hand than any hand that can hold the balance now, it may not be 
averred that in the theatrical writing of the Nineteenth Century’s end, 
the palm, in England, had to be given for a Comedy—to the author of 
The Liars—the palm, in France, to the author of La Course du 
Flambeau, for that which is not cheerful but only deep and true— 
a thing that I call beautiful, and that I call tragic. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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‘THE HOBSON-JOBSON ’ 


‘To-MORROW is the day you ought to have been at the docks,’ said 
the Captain to our host. ‘You would have seen the Hobson- 
Jobson.’ 

‘ And what is the Hobson-Jobson ?’ 

‘ Well, it’s some sort ofa holiday that the Hindi sailors keep every 
year. This year it will be extra good, they say, because the Jelunga 
and the Manora and the Mombassa all being in docks at the same 
time, there’ll be eight or nine hundred of them for the processions 
and dances, and so they are extra keen about it. They’ve done no 
work for nearly a week, and they’ve been at their performances ever 
since Sunday morning.’ 

‘But what is it? What do they do?’ 

‘I don’t know what it is, but I can tell you what they do. For 
weeks they have been collecting every bit of coloured paper, and 
rags, and tinsel, and wood, and cardboard, they could lay hands on, 
and they’ve been rigging up fancy dresses for themselves and making 
models —sort of pagoda things—and they’ve been carrying them 
about, and dancing and acting, these three days. But to-morrow is 
the great day, and everything will have to give way to it. Weshall 
get nothing done on board ship, and the docks will have to be just 
given up to them. It is worth seeing, if you don’t mind the noise 
and the dust.’ 

The next day, the 30th of April last, was one of those bright hot 
days which the early spring sometimes borrows from summer, and 
which, of late years, she has paid back with such liberal, interest. 
On the chance of seeing a new play, not borrowed from a familiar 
novel, nor plagiarised from the French, we were prepared to mind 
nothing, and to the docks we went. 

* Oh, yes, I shall just have to look in at the docks,’ said one in 
authority to our host, ‘and I'll order your lunch; but couldn’t you 
take the ladies to see the boats some other day? It is not fit for 
anyone this morning. It is the Hobson-Jobson, you know.’ 

Many men, many minds—and we arrived at midday, eager for 
all that could be seen. The sailors had taken infinite pains with 
their models, we were told, and very ingenious they were, and beauti- 
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fully made, considering the paucity of material. The men had been 
out already all the morning, but the climax, the finale, would be 
about two o'clock. Then there would be dancing, and acting, and 
fire if the authorities allowed ; and when all was done, the models, so 
carefully constructed, would be thrown into the sea. It sounded like 
something between the blessing of the Ganges and the marriage of 
the Adriatic, but no one could tell us to what religion the ceremonial 
belonged, nor if it were Buddhist or Mohammedan. For some days 
yet there would be prayers and sacrifice, and finally all would subside 
and the commonplace of life be restored. 

‘But tell us what ’twas all about!’ like little Wilhelmine, we 
cried, and our informant replied to the same effect as old Caspar, 
‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he ; ‘ but ’twas a famous victory !’ 

Later, when we came to know that the celebration was not of 
victory but defeat, not of conquest but sacrifice, not of success but 
martyrdom, we could not but reflect upon the incapacity of the 
English, not to say the modern, mind, to realise that there are things 
worthy of admiration other than the rewards of pluck, and energy, 
and self-assertion. 

With the help of excellent curries and the contemplation of teak 
carvings, we sought, on board the Manora, to get ourselves into 
an atmosphere suited to the occasion. Our luncheon was somewhat 
hurried, for we could not but feel that, despite their statuesque in- 
difference, the half-dozen servants who waited upon us were human 
after all, and were longing to join their fellows in the Hobson- 
Jobson. 

By two o’clock we were seated within the narrow enclosure which 
surrounds the offices of the British India Line. The silence was as of 
Sunday afternoon ; a few dock hands only loitered about with their 
wives and children, expectant—they scarcely knew of what. Nota 
British sailor was visible, not a single member of the great public, 
not one representative of the press. A Pickford’s van, a couple of 
carts with advertisements of soap and cocoa, stopped in front of us in 
inquiring mood, a traction engine shrieked perpetually across the 
road, and a telegraph boy, with the leisure of his kind, established 
himself on a corner of the railings. In the distance we could see a 
cloud of dust, we could hear the dull trampling of naked feet, and 
the beating of drums interrupted by sudden shouts. The sounds 
approached, and against the background already described there 
appeared a camel and an elephant refusing to obey their drivers, 
protesting, lying down in the dust. The quadrupeds consisted 
only of four men apiece and some old sacks, but they were ingenious 
and realistic. A gaily-coloured crowd followed, all in holiday attire, 
many grotesque, all with such decoration as they could muster. 
The stately butler who had dignified our lunch was gay with the 
Mamora’s tea-cloths, some were gorgeous in striped pyjamas, 
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others had acquired football jerseys or bathing suits, some scantily 
veiled their shapely limbs in mere strips of coloured cotton. What- 
ever, in the dingy surroundings of the London Docks, could be 
gathered together that was bright and gay had been donned for the 
occasion. 

Soon appeared groups of men carrying platforms supported by 
poles, and bearing aloft the models of which we had heard. They 
were all, apparently, intended to represent the same building, though 
they varied in size from two to six feet in height, and all were well- 
proportioned and ingeniously made, gaily decorated with coloured 
material of all kinds. Other men carried flags, mostly those 
belonging to their own vessels, but borne aloft with an air of special 
significance. Others carried fantastic devices—crescents, stars, con- 
structions stretched upon sticks like the arms of a windmill. 

The drums, the castanets, the tambourines, the cries of the 
crowd, drowned even the shrieks of the engine ; and every minute at 
the bidding of the leaders, who, armed with long poles, walked back- 
ward facing the crowd, there arose hoarse shouts of which we did not 
know the import, but which we now realise were then, and for hours 
afterwards, the reiteration of the sacred names— 

‘O Hassan! Hussein! O Hassan! Hussein!’ 

At sight of our party they stopped, and the leaders, carrying 
their poles horizontally in front of them, soon cleared a space some 
fifteen feet in circumference. Now and then the crowd of followers, or 
even the scanty gathering of observers, pressed forward—men out of 
work, draggled women, the ever-wandering street arabs. When they 
threatened to intrude, a deft movement of the long pole at once 
restored order. Even the couple of policemen who in time strolled 
up; finding a long green barricade in firm proximity to their lower 
waistcoat buttons, retired tolerantly, and were no more seen. 

The crowd looked hot and weary, as well they might, for we were 
told that the circuit they had made could not be less than nine miles. 
The dust was blinding and the hot glare almost intolerable, and 
they were hoarse with shouting. A ring was soon formed, and those 
who were to take part in the performance were seated on the ground. 
One man, who evidentiy acted as stage-manager, called them out in 
turn; and in rapid, organised succession, singly or by twos and 
threes, the actors came forward, and performed various feats of skill 
and strength. One handled a sword with extraordinary dexterity, 
plunging this way and that, his face set and full of stern purpose. 
: Fifty men cannot stand against him,’ cried the choragus, the 
Captain kindly interpreting. ‘A hundred cannot prevail!’ he cried 
again, as the lithe dusky figure gyrated even more rapidly. ‘O 
Hassan ! Hussein !’ cried the onlookers, beating their breasts, and at 
@ signal he sat down, and another took his place. 

Next two boys stepped forward—slender lads of sixteen or 
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so, with refined, clear-cut faces not yet spoilt by the traces of 
small-pox which so disfigured the elder men. They carried 
castanets, and began a slow, rhythmic dance, not of merriment but 
full of purpose and mystic meaning. Their grace and activity were 
wonderful, the audience inciting them constantly to greater speed 
and further efforts, shouting and beating on their breasts the while. 
Often at the end of a performance the models would be brought 
forward and lifted on high, the people shouting at sight of them and 
prostrating themselves in the dust. Now and then the entire crowd 
before us dispersed, and their place was taken by fresh groups of 
audience and actors, always active, always skilful, wielding weapons, 
exhibiting extraordinary skill in the handling of poles and weights, 
dancing, gesticulating, acting. In each group one at least appeared 
to us to be a sort of clown, though we learned later, as will be seen, 
his special significance. He was darker than the others, with long 
lank hair hanging below the shoulders, dressed in wild and barbaric 
fashion, and much scoffed at and pointed at by those about him. 
In one case at least he carried a chain, a piece of cable, attached to 
a stick, like the lash of a whip or the string of a bow, and with 
this he gesticulated wildly. Some, mainly boys, were in women’s 
dress. 

The people seemed gratified by our interest and anxious to give 
us pleasure. Seeing this we ventured to ask that certain things 
might be done. A man, one of several in green clothing, had 
delivered a discourse. Our interpreter could not hear what was 
said. Could it be repeated? ‘No, it was not im the book.’ Would 
they sing for us? ‘No, it was not im the book.’ Mysterious as it 
all was, the conviction grew upon us that this was no casual merry- 
making, but a definite ritual, with fixed limitations and a serious 
purpose. 

For two hours the dancing, shouting, acting continued. The 
people began to look haggard and exhausted; many lay prostrate 
and panting on the ground, others limped painfully; but there was 
no sign of weariness as the model temples were raised proudly aloft, 
and the actors with undaunted energy and determination filled their 
allotted parts, while constantly, when pause or change occurred, at & 
signal from the master, the whole multitude lifted up their voices, 
beating their breasts and crying: 


*O Hassan! Hussein! O Hassan! Hussein!’ 


Then there was borne along the crowd, which extended far to 
right and left, the message, Might they have fire? The Sahib 
Captain would have given leave if he could, but it was a matter for 
the dock authorities. The Sahib host would say nothing. The 
dock authorities were far away; the police had vanished before the 
firm persuasion of the horizontal green pole. Fire was brought, and 
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the actors were at once armed with long crossed sticks, tipped with 
rags soaked in paraffin, at each of the four extremities. The crowd 
pressed back, and in the clear open space the flaring torches were 
twirled, brandished this way and that, passed from hand to hand, 
twisted with wonderful deftness of wrist and incredible rapidity. 

The audience became wildly excited ; they shouted, leaped, pos- 
sessed themselves of floating rags of flame, beat upon their breasts. 
‘Can you wonder at the horrors of the Mutiny?’ whispered one of 
our party, as we gazed at the faces of the crowd before us—wild, 
intent, fanatical in the flickering glare. 

Soon the lights went out, the crowd moved on; but for long, as 
they disappeared in the distance, there came back to us the cry: 

‘O Hassan! Hussein!’ 


It wasan hour of emotion truly cosmic. We were thrilled, pene- 
trated by feelings in which we had no share, passions wholly out of 
relation with their environment and with our own lives. We sought 
for an interpretation: the performers could not or would not explain 
anything ; men who had been in India for years knew nothing except 
that ‘the people were always doing it,’ and even the blasé little 
telegraph boy, whose blank stolidity had served as foil to the 
refined grace of the dusky lads around him, had no remark to make 
but that ‘he had seen it all before.’ 

It is perhaps inevitable that, when the unknown is not taken for 
the sublime, it should, on the contrary, be taken for the ridiculous. 

To the little telegraph boy this was a kind of Guy Fawkes day 
with very inferior fireworks; to the English sailors it was a sort of 
Christmas Day, a commemoration of a great religious festival com- 
bined with such domesticities as toys and dancing; to some of the 
more thoughtful among the spectators it suggested a Carnival, a 
time of secular entertainment intended to fortify its votaries for 
subsequent religious austerities; others thought that, like certain 
Jewish ceremonials, it might be connected with the celebration of 
the New Year. 

The accident of a north-country upbringing suggested to the 
present writer some possible analogy between the obvious, if not very 
intelligible, order of what we had seen and the mumming plays of 
certain districts in Yorkshire and elsewhere, the mysterious drama 
of ‘ Alexander and the King of Egypt’ performed on Christmas Eve, 
the morris dancing of New Year’s Day, the merry-makings of 
Handsel Monday, and the processions of Plough Monday, Shrove 
Tuesday, and May Day. The analogy, though accidental, is, in its 
degree, correct; for just as such occasions as these are the half- 
forgotten memories of miracle and morality plays dating from times 
when the stage was the book of the unlearned and religion was 
taught by activities of body as well as of mind, so are the mysteries 
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of the ‘Hobson-Jobson’ full of deepest meaning, didactic and 
commemorative. 

Indeed, we may go further. While Count Gobineau, formerly 
Minister of France in Teheran and Athens, and therefore well 
qualified to speak with authority in regard to Greece and Persia 
alike, ranks this occasion with the Greek drama in its hold upon the 
life of the people, Matthew Arnold finds what he considers a more 
fitting parallel in the Passion play of Ober-Ammergau. 

This is claiming so much that it will be best to quote his own 
words. By a curious coincidence, his essay on A Persian Passion 
Play was written (1871) when, as with us to-day, everybody, he 
observes, has lately 


* been either seeing the Ammergau Passion play or hearing about it ; and to find any- 
one who has seen it and not been deeply interested and moved by it is very rare. . . . 
The Passion Play with its immense audiences, the seriousness of its actors, the 
passionate emotion of its spectators, brought to my mind something of which I 
had read an account lately, something produced, not in Bavaria nor in Christendom 
at all, but far away in that wonderful East from which, whatever airs of supe- 
riority Europe may justly give itself, all our religion has come, and where religion 
of some sort or other has still an empire over men’s feelings such as it has 
nowhere else.’ 


There is for us, in 1902, a special pertinence in Mr. Arnold’s 
further remark, 


‘This product of the remote East I wish to exhibit while the remembrance 
of what has been seen at Ammergau is still fresh ; and we will still see whether 
that bringing together of strangers and enemies who once seemed to be as far as 


the poles asunder,' which Ammergau in such a remarkable way effected, does not 
hold good and find a parallel even in Persia,’ 


To justify or even to appreciate such an opinion we must 
familiarise ourselves with the occasion, as well as with the manner, 
of this ceremonial, as performed during the first ten days of the 
month of Moharrem, the anniversary of the martyrdom of Hassan 
and Hussein,? the grandsons of the prophet Mohammed, whose 
names have been distorted into that which the British sailor, 
indifferent alike to accuracy and romance, has bestowed upon @ 
ceremonial which to him is but an interruption, not an inspiration, 
to the duties of life. 

The story which is the subject of the drama is a matter of history 
demanding a little careful attention, but which, divested of super- 
fluous details, is simple enough, and full of a beauty and pathos of 
its own. 


1 An interesting illustration of this point is the incident which is the central 
fact of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story, On the City Wall. 

2 The month of Moharrem corresponds with our May, so that the celebration we 
witnessed was correctly observed on the eve of the fast of the anniversary. 
Matthew Arnold, however, tells us that the Passion plays are ‘so popular that they 
now invade other seasons of the year also, but this is the season when the world is 
given up tothem Everyone is in mourning.’ 
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Mohammed’s first disciple was his wife, his next a young cousin 
named Ali, who was not merely faithful in peace but capable and 
successful in war. In gratitude the Prophet bestowed upon him his 
only daughter Fatima, and their children, Hassan and Hussein, were 
the light and brightness of his later years. 

He named no successor in the Caliphate, for it was assumed that, 
having no son of his own, Ali would naturally follow him. Ali, 
however, was not a man to put himself forward, but occupied himself 
largely in meditation and prayer, ‘Lion of God,’ though he was 
justly called when the cause needed a champion. Though the 
spiritual supremacy of primate or Imam descended upon him, he was 
three times passed over for the Caliphate, and the Prophet was 
succeeded in turn by Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman. At last, how- 
ever, twenty-three years after the death of Mohammed, Othman was 
assassinated, and, mainly to prevent bloodshed, Ali accepted the 
Caliphate. He had, however, in vain fought against his instincts, 
for he too was assassinated while engaged in prayer in the mosque of 
Kufa. 

Meanwhile his son Hussein had married a Persian princess, for 
which reason, as Gibbon points out, the Persians have a special 
cultus for Ali, whose grave is considered only next to Mecca as a 
place of pilgrimage, near which thousands of the faithful are buried,* 
and where a tomb, a temple, and a city have in succession been built 
beside the ruins of Kufa. 

Ali’s rival, Moawiyah, succeeded him in the Caliphate, and was 
followed by his son Yezid. But at Yezid’s accession, nearly fifty 
years after the death of Mohammed, many of the people, especially 
those of the city of Kufa, were desirous that one of Ali’s sons should 
come to the throne, and Hussein, the younger brother, but sole 
survivor, felt himself bound to accede to their wishes. Like their 
father, both had led a retired life of renouncement and self-efface- 
ment, and it was in no sense for his own sake that, followed by his 
family and relatives to the number of eighty, including women and 
children, Hussein started on his journey from Medina to Kufa. 

Treachery and bloodshed awaited them. As they neared the 
plain of Kerbela on the confines of Irak, where Kufa is situated, they 
were surrounded by 8,000 horsemen, and Hussein was taken prisoner, 
and informed that he must either submit as a captive and a criminal. 
to the Commander of the Faithful, or expect the consequences of 
his rebellion. The pathetic story is thus tersely and graphically 
told by Gibbon (The Decline and Fall, &c., chap. 1.). 

* Niebuhr reckons the number to amount, in his time, annually to 2,000 inter- 
ments and 5,000 visits from living pilgrims. The place of the tomb was carefully 
concealed until the party of the Shiites or Shiahs was strong enough to protect it, 


but since A.D. 977 the tyrants of Persia have continued to enrich it. The dome is 
of copper gilt, and glitters in the sun to an immense distance. 
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‘“ Do you think,” replied he, “to terrify me with death?” And 
during the short respite of a night he prepared with calm and solemn 
resignation to encounter his fate. He checked the lamentations of 
his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin of his house. 
“Our trust,” said Hussein, “is in God alone. All things, both in 
heaven and earth, must perish and return to their Creator. My 
brother, my father, my mother, were better than I; and every 
Mussulman has an example in the Prophet.” He pressed his friends 
to consult their safety by a timely flight ; they unanimously refused 
to desert or survive their beloved master, and their courage was 
fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. On the 
fatal day he mounted on horseback, with his sword in one hand and 
the Koran in the other; his generous band of martyrs consisted only 
of thirty-two horse and forty foot, but their flanks and rear were 
secured by the tent-ropes and by a deep trench, which they had filled 
with lighted fagots, according to the practice of the Arabs. The 
enemy advanced with reluctance, and one of their chiefs deserted 
with thirty followers to claim the partnership of inevitable death. 
In every onset or single combat the despair of the Fatimites (the 
party of Hussein) was invincible, but the surrounding multitudes 
galled them from a distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses 
and men were successively slain. A truce was allowed on both sides 
for the hour of prayer; and the battle at length expired by the 
death of the last of the companions of Hussein. Alone, weary and 
wounded, he seated himself at the door of his tent. As he tasted a 
drop of water he was pierced in the mouth with a dart, and his son 
and nephew, two beautiful youths, were killed in his arms. He 
lifted his hands to heaven—they were full of blood—and he uttered 
a funeral prayer for the living and the dead. In a transport of 
despair, his sister (Fatima) issued from the tent and adjured the 
general of the Kufians that he would not suffer Hussein to be 
murdered before his eyes. A tear trickled down the soldier’s vener- 
able beard, and the boldest of his men fell back on every side as the 
dying hero threw himself among them. The remorseless Shemer 
(lieutenant to the general of the usurping caliph)—a name detested 
by the faithful—reproached their cowardice; and the grandson of 
Mahommed was slain with three and thirty strokes of lances and 
swords. After they had trampled on his body they carried his head 
to the castle of Kufa, and the inhuman Obeidullah struck him on the 
mouth with a cane. “Alas!” exclaimed an aged Mussulman (in 
allusion to Mohammed’s love for his grandson) “‘ on these lips have I 
seen the lips of the apostle of God!” In a distant age and climate 
the tragic scene of the death of Hussein will awaken the sympathy 
of the coldest reader. On the annual festival of his martyrdom, in 
the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Persian votaries abandon 
their souls to religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation.’ Gibbon 
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has, moreover, a foot-note which, from the great historian, has a 
special interest. ‘I have abridged the interesting narrative of 
Ockley, vol. ii. p. 170 to 231. It is long and minute, but the 
pathetic, almost always, consists in the detail of little cireum- 
stances.’ 

Hassan, no less than Hussein, was a martyr. He was poisoned 
at Medina by the instigation of Yezid, the rival caliph. Like his 
brother, devoted to a life of seclusion and meditation, he was none 
the less a popular hero, for his unmerited misfortunes appealed to 
the imagination and romance of an emotional people. ‘God loved 
Hussein,’ said the successful usurper, Yezid, ‘but He would not | 
suffer him to attain to anything.’ It was so with both brothers, but 
the self-abnegation which was the keynote of their lives is also the 
secret of their immortality in the hearts of the faithful. 

The tomb of Hussein, some thirty miles from Kufa, in the plain 
of the Euphrates, is, almost equally with that of his father Ali, the 
scene of frequent pilgrimage, and thus for over eight centuries the 
memory of the martyrs has been held sacred. The two sepulchres 
are in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of 
the Persian heretics.‘ 

These events are the elements of Mohammedan history. The 
followers of the Prophet were henceforth divided into two sects, the 
Shiahs and Sunis. The Shiahs are followers of Ali, and look upon 
him as the first lawful successor of Mohammed, regarding the three 
intermediate caliphs as mere usurpers. The Persians, who regard 
Hussein as being, from his marriage, one of themselves, are of course 
Shiahs, but the Arabs and Turks are Sunis, and acknowledge three 
—Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman—as well as Ali. 

The further development which has led up to the ‘Hobson- 
Jobson’ festival is of such comparatively modern origin® that Gibbon 
makes no mention of it, and it is in the pages of Count Gobineau 
that we find the story of the tazya or Passion play already a part 
of the life of the people.6 Compared with this, he tells us, the 
Latin, English, French, and German drama is ‘a mere pastime or 
amusement, more or less intellectual and elegant.’ 

The play, now a recognised religious ceremonial among the 
twenty millions who are followers of Ali, has arisen within the last 
century, a fact of which in Christendom, with our reverence for 
dogma and historical authority, we have no parallel. The plays are 


* See Niebuhr, Voyages en Arabie, vol. ii. p. 208. 

5 Our nearest analogy, the Ammergau Passion play, dates from 1633 ; the music, 
however, was composed within the past century—about 1814. 

® In India, moreover, the Sunnites also celebrate the feasts of Ali, Hassan, and 
Hussein. As the religion of Mohammed is at present professed by from 150 to 200 
million souls, and as Islamism is making rapid advances in Central Africa, we may 
reckon the interest in these Persian Passion plays to be even still more widespread. 
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anonymous, and have probably grown, like the Greek epic, from the 
recital (at the yearly pilgrimages and festivals) of the deeds of their 
‘heroes. They are said to be written in popular, even in colloquial 
style, free from learned Arabic words and even from Oriental hyper- 
bole, adapted in every respect to the humblest and most ignorant. 
They are disapproved of and condemned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and are probably the work of certain popular friars 

belonging to the Seyids. Though much of the performance is 
" extempore, it has certain recognised limits which are written in ‘ the 
book,’ as even our own limited experience testifies. 

Count Gobineau tells us that in spite of the contempt heaped 
upon them, everyone, from the king to the beggar, except only 
the Mollahs (the authorised ecclesiastics), is carried away by the 
excitement of the moment, and takes part in the procession and 
ceremonial. 

The plays seem to be numerous, and are founded on various 
incidents in the history of the martyrs and their adherents. 

The crowd, whether in the theatres especially prepared (and 
which are sometimes very costly and elaborate) or in extemporised 
open spaces, as in our own experience, is first worked up to the proper 
degree of enthusiasm. 

‘It is not enough,’ the Seyid or other preacher will say, ‘it is 
not enough to read the Koran of the Prophet ; it is not enough to do 
everything which this divine book enjoins; it is not enough to come 
and weep at the tazyas; ... it behoves besides that your good 
works should be done in the name and for the love of Hussein. It 
is Hussein, Mussulmans, who is the door to Paradise ; it is Hussein, 
Mussulmans, who upholds the world; it is Hussein, Mussulmans, 
by whom comes salvation ! 

‘Ory Hassan! Hussein!’ 

And all the multitude cry ‘O Hassan! O Hussein !’ 

‘That is well; and now cry again.’ And again all cry— 

‘O Hassan! Hussein!’ 

‘And now,’ the speaker goes on, ‘pray to God to keep you 
continually in the love of Hussein. Come, make your cry to God.’ 
Then the multitude as one man throw up their arms into the air, 
and with a deep and long-drawn cry exclaim— 

‘ Ya Allah!’ 

Then the play begins. A prologue of more or less elaborateness 
introduces the essential drama. One such is worth describing, not 
only as a specimen of the kind, but as showing the extraordinary 
admixture which follows when one set of religious traditions is 
‘superimposed upon another. The story of Joseph and his brethren 
is enacted in all its familiar details up to the time when Jacob, old 
and solitary, is bemoaning his bereavement. At this point the 
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angel Gabriel appears, and, reproving nis lack of faith, assures him 
that all his sorrows are not a hundredth part of what Ali, Hussein, 
and their family will one day suffer. Like other sufferers, Jacob 
resents and even questions such attempted consolation, and, to 
convince him, the angels are ordered toperform a prophetic tazya of 
the martyrdom at Kerbela, which<then follows. 

The dramas are many and varied and form a cycle occupying 
many days. They are acted in historical:sequence. One, for example, 
will consist of scenes from the childhood of Hassan and Hussein 
when under the care of their mother Fatima. A later one, called 
The Marriage of Kassem (the son of Hassan), shows how a cloud of 
sacrifice seems to overhang even the most innocent and domesticjoys — 
of this foredoomed family of Ali. On the tenth day a whole succes- 
sion of tazyas relate the martyrdom of Hussein. All the actors unite 
in one open space, the spectators being gathered around, and the day 
ends with a vast conflagration in which the camp of Hussein, placed 
in the centre of the amphitheatre, is destroyed. 

The drama does not end here, and there are plays in celebration 
of the after-effects of the life and death of Hussein, to show that ‘ he 
being dead yet speaketh.’ One of these called The Christian Damsel 
is curious enough to be worth describing, even apart from its dramatic 
effectiveness. 

The scene is the plain of Kerbela by night. The silent battle- 
field, piled with the slain and the wounded, is lighted only by the 
pale moon, except where, beside the tombs of the martyrs (the 
Oriental dramatist is not careful of the unities) the bodies of the 
saints are illuminated by their own radiance and by crowns of light 
which show that they have entered into glory. A rich caravan enters, 
and a young European lady dismounts from her horse and orders her 
servants to encamp, but wherever they attempt to drive a pole into 
the ground blood springs forth, so the young lady with a singular 
power of adapting herself to her environment, casually falls asleep 
and has a vision in which Jesus Christ appears to her and relates the 
circumstances which have made sacred the spot upon which she has 
alighted. Next a thief enters (still in the vision) and attempts to 
rob; but, failing to find booty, proceeds to ill-treat the sacred body 
of Hussein, in spite of the fact that white doves hover over the tomb, 
when the voice of the martyr, deep and mournful, cries aloud, 
‘ There is no God but God,’ and the robber flies in terror. The 
angels, the prophets, Mohammed, Jesus Christ, Moses, the martyrs 
come upon the scene and surround Hussein. The young lady awakes 
converted and joins the sect of the Shiahs. 

It would be easy, thanks to Count Gobineau, to multiply ex- 
amples of the Persian Passion plays, which, as we learn from 
Professor Hermann Ethé (article ‘ Persia,’ Encyclop. Brit.) are 
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constantly increasing in number, partly, perhaps, because the drama 
is a new development of Persian literature, partly from the innate 
love of the Moslem people for pomp and display. For magnificent 
tableaux, indeed, many of these dramas give ample scope, the very 
crown jewels being often lent for the parts of Fatima and the other 
holy women—enacted by boys. Enough has, however, been said te 
connect the curious and comparatively humble ceremonial which may 
be witnessed every year in the London Docks with the infinitely 
elaborate and costly performances to be seen on the same day so 
many thousands of miles away, in scenes so different, with onlookers 
devout instead of merely curious, but with performers hardly more 
abandoned to emotion and religious frenzy. 

We, too, heard the cries, growing hoarse and faint from hours of 
reiteration, of Hassan! Hussein! Hassan! Hussein! we had the 
beating upon the breast constantly renewed at the command of the 
ustad or master, who in his own country isa sacred person by reason 
of the function he performs. We, too, saw the green dresses with 
which the preachers, generally wandering friars, are clothed; and 
we, too, heard the cries of the devout, as they incited the multitude 
to further devotion. We, too, had the companies of dancers who, 
says Matthew Arnold, strike a kind of wooden castanets together, at 
one time in front of their breasts, at another time behind their heads, 
marking time with music and dance to a dirge set up by the 
bystanders. We had not the hangings of ‘tiger and panther skins, 
to indicate the violent character of the scenes to be represented,’ 
but perhaps our elephant and camel, grotesque as they were, may 
equally be regarded as intended for dramatic background—as 
furnishing Oriental colour amid the commonplaces of the Albert 
Docks, 

The fire with which our actors were so anxious to end the day 
was undoubtedly an inherent accessory of the performance. It will 
have been noted that in Gibbon’s account of the fatal day we read 
that the party of Hussein were secured by a deep trench, which they 
had filled with lighted faggots, and Matthew Arnold tells us that 
the great day of the Moharrem ends with a conflagration. 

One other detail of the ceremonial had in our experience a curious 
counterpart. We read in Gobineau of the Berbers, ‘ noisiest of all ’— 
men of a darker skin and another race, their feet and the upper part 
of their body naked, who carry, some of them tambourines and cym- 
bals, others iron chains, with which they beat themselves, moving 
violently round in time to the music, till it suddenly stops and all 
is over. This can hardly fail to be our wild dark man with his 
chain, and shouts and weird dancing, reminding one of the way 
in which in Macbeth the Greek chorus of Old Men is reduced to a 
unit. 
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Count; Gobineau and Matthew Arnold both ask themselves the 
question, ‘Where are we to look, in this intense sympathy and 
enthusiasm for the martyrs of Kerbela, for the source of so much 
emotion ?’ 

Count Gobineau suggests that the sentiment is that of patriotism, 
and that the Indo-European Persians, conquered by the Semitic 
Arabians, find in the martyrdom of the family of Ali a parallel to 
their own sufferings. The division into Shiahs and Sunis was pro- 
bably, in its origin, racial as well as religious, but, as has been seen, 
the sympathy of the Sunis themselves in the festival is continually 
on the increase, and as the race distinction ceases to be prominent so 
the explanation of patriotism becomes less adequate. 

Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, offers an explanation which 
he supports with many pages of striking argument, but from which 
I can quote only a few lines: 


‘Abnegation and mildness, based on the depth of inner life and visited by 
unmerited misfortune, made the power of the first and famous Imams, Ali, Hassan, 
and Hussein, over the popular imagination. . . . These saintly self-deniers, these 
resigned sufferers, who would not strive nor cry, supplied a tender and pathetic 
side in Islam. The conquered Persians . . . felt the need of it most, and gave 
most prominence to the ideals which satisfied the need; but in Arabs and Turks 
also, and in all the Mahometan world, Ali and his sons excite enthusiasm and 
affection. Round the central sufferer, Hussein, has come to group itself everything 
which is most tender and touching. His person brings to the Mussulman’s mind 
the most human side of Mahomet himself, his fondness for children—for Mahomet 
had loved to nurse the little Hussein on his knee and to show him from the pulpit 
to the people. The Family of the Tent is full of women and children and their 
devotion and sufferings—blameless and saintly women, lovely and innocent 
children. There, too, are lovers with their story, the beauty and the love of 
youth ; and all follow the attraction of the pure and resigned Imam, all die for 
him. The tender pathos from all these flows into the pathos from him and 
enhances it, until finally there arises for the popular imagination an immense idea 
of mildness and self-sacrifice, melting and overpowering the soul.’ 


Even as one reads such lines as these there arise memories of 
bloodshed and cruelty, of lust and rapine, of cupidity and revenge, 
of all the horrors which we of the Western world are taught to 
associate with the name of Mussulman. 

And then again I recall yet one more incident of that April day. 
We were waiting for our train at a deserted station misnamed 
‘Central,’ and which seemed to our imagination at the end of al! 
things, so far had we travelled from our West-End homes. All 
around us for many miles there lay the dreary wilderness of the East 
of London, with all its crowded humanity, its immense burial- 
grounds, its suggestions of poverty and toil and hopelessness. Our 
thoughts were full of the scene we had just witnessed, its strange 
irrelevance to the life around it, its mystery, its half-understood 
emotion, the weird actions and intense, sometimes fierce, countenances 
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by which we had been surrounded. We could think and speak of 
nothing else. Suddenly we heard what in such a place, and at such 
a time, was perhaps not the least startling incident of a strange day. 

‘Hush,’ said one of us, pointing upwards, ‘the skylark!’ 

Even there, from amid the sin and squalor which surrounded us, 
one of the humblest of God’s creation was, in its own way, lifting 
up its voice to Heaven. 

A. GOopRICH-FREER. 





THE CASE AGAINST HOSPITAL NURSES 


A GREAT deal is constantly being said and written nowadays on the 
subject of hospital nurses. It is some years since nursing reform 
was first seriously taken in hand, and so much has been done in the 
right direction that it is difficult to realise in how short a space of 
time it has all been accomplished. Yet, strangely enough, the 
nursing profession is curiously unpopular, and the feeling against it 
is steadily on the increase. It is the one profession of all others 
that one would have imagined would have earned the highest respect 
and gratitude of all men, and yet, as a matter of fact, the exact 
opposite is the case. ' 

The indictment against nurses is a strong one. It reminds one 
rather of a criticism of Ruskin on one of Nicholas Poussin’s pictures 
in the National Gallery, ‘A Tree Shaken in a Storm of Wind.’ He 
states gravely that there is but one single fault which the artist has 
not committed—he has not drawn the tree with the roots upper- 
most—and then, having given him credit for this one good point, 
Ruskin proceeds with characteristic energy and force to heap up the 
numerous and astonishing blunders of which he has been guilty in 
his treatment of the subject. So, we might almost say, speaking 
generally, is it when the subject of hospital nurses comes under 
discussion. It cannot be denied that they have saved multitudes of 
lives and that they have effected a vast number of marvellous cures ; 
but beyond that their accusers—and their name is legion—have very 
little to say in their favour and much to lay to their charge. There 
are many people who positively dread to have a hospital nurse inside 
their doors, and who feel that when disease invades the sacred precincts 
of the home, and when perhaps, too, the shadow of death is dimly 
felt to be hovering near, the situation would be shorn of many of 
its terrors if only it were possible for them to meet the exigencies 
of the case themselves and not be obliged to have recourse to pro- 
fessional assistance. 

The hospital nurse is a very familiar figure. Everybody has met 
with her on the tops of omnibuses, in trains, and in other public 
places ; and many people, too, have on occasions been so unfortu- 
nately placed as to have been unable to escape from hearing their 
conversation when they have been two or three together. This is, 
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as a rule, ‘shoppy’ to a degree. The hospital gossip is discussed at 
length, and the cases dwelt on with a freedom and a richness of 
detail that leaves but little to the imagination of the hearer. Those 
of us who number hospital nurses among our personal friends suffer 
in the same way. They bring their hospital talk with them and 
give you a good deal of it, until you begin to dread their visits, and 
almost to hope that they will give up coming to see you. It is 
impossible to refrain from speculating now and then as to how these 
young women appear in a sick-room, and as to the spirit in which 
they tend those confided to their charge. It reminds one rather 
forcibly, as one dwells upon this, that sickness and suffering come to 
all in turn, and that none of us is so confident of the future as to 
hope to escape his share of it. Involuntarily we wonder how we 
shall fare when our invalid days come upon us and we become 
dependent on the ministrations of such as these. 

It would, of course, be monstrously unfair to pass a final judgment 
on such casual observations as these, but unfortunately a closer 
acquaintance only serves to intensify and strengthen these impres- 
sions, and any fond illusions we may have entertained regarding 
hospital nurses as a band of devoted women who had taken up the 
care of the sick and suffering as their life’s work, possessing, among 
other necessary qualifications, a fund of sympathy and unselfishness, 
is rudely dispelled. A nurse called in to attend on a private case 
has a great opportunity for showing what there is that is good and 
womanly in her composition. In addition to saving the life of her 
patient, she can do more for his comfort, for the alleviation of his 
sufferings, for the mitigation of the terrors that illness has for the 
strong man suddenly smitten down and laid low on a bed of sickness, 
by a gentle and thoughtful personality than can be provided for by 
any instructions that may be laid down in the usual nursing codes. 
She may fulfil her duties to the letter, and yet allow her patient to 
suffer tortures of unnecessary suffering and discomfort. Then as 
regards the rest of the household. Here, too, if she only chooses to 
play a kindly part she might do so much for them in the way of 
helping them through a difficult period of suspense and anxiety. 
But there do not appear to be many nurses to whom this kind of 
thing would appeal. On the contrary, but too often the complaint is 
heard that nurses are a trial in themselves. They are only too 
generally wholly inconsiderate in the demands they make and 
offensive in their general behaviour. Their callousness to suffering 
and the indifference they display even in the hour of death (and this 
is a charge which is frequently brought against even the most 
skilful and experienced of nurses) amount almost to brutality. They 
give endless trouble in the house. A well-known authority on 
hospital subjects, in advocating the institution of visiting nurses 
in the Hospital, remarks with reference to a recent case of illness 
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in her house, that she was unable to have a night and a day nurse, 
as that would have necessitated keeping an additional servant, for 
which there was not sufficient accommodation. It must be con- 
fessed that we entirely fail to see why this should be necessary. 
When it is considered that nurses during their hospital experience 
have always been required to do all the work of the ward themselves, 
and that here they only have one patient to attend to, there seems 
no reason why they should require an attendant specially to wait on 
them, and the claim sounds to us a preposterous one. There is yet 
another charge, and one of a most serious nature, which cannot be 
omitted from this black list, although happily it is not preferred as 
often as the others. That is the charge of gaining undue influence 
over their patients, and there are many people who for this reason 
dread to admit a nurse into their houses. 

It may be pleaded for the defence that these are chiefly isolated 
cases, that there are black sheep in every profession, and that the 
many here are bearing the blame which should be attributed to only 
afew. Unfortunately it is impossible to allow this plea. The faults 
above enumerated (with the exception of the last mentioned) are, in 
our opinion, characteristic of the profession as a whole, and the 
exceptions to this rule are in a small minority. We believe that the 
number of nurses who, judged from a professional standpoint, are 
characterised by an absence of the humane qualities, and who, 
personally speaking, are distinguished by a lamentably ‘ bad form,’ 
are very largely in excess of those in the opposite category. In so 
little account are humane considerations held by some members of 
the profession that it is frequently said that some of the best and 
most successful nurses (from a life-saving point of view) are those 
who are hardened and indifferent to suffering, who lose sight of the 
feelings and the comfort of the patients in the keen interest aroused 
by the ‘case,’ and who are anything rather than distinguished for 
their sympathetic bearing towards them. This is said to be specially 
true of surgical nurses. That is hardly a comforting reflection for 
the general public who may some unhappy day have to have their 
lives saved for them by these ‘ stars’ of the profession. 

As we have already said, this is a formidable indictment. Why 
is it, we wonder, that these things should be? The profession is 
recruited from all ranks. About 50 per cent., it is true, of those 
who enter as probationers fail to get through the three years’ train- 
ing. In some cases this is due to ill-health, and in others to the 
fact that it was the novelty of the thing which was the attraction, 
and that when that has worn off and the probationer has grown tired 
of the experiment, she sends in her resignation. But those who 
qualify are a thoroughly representative class, being drawn from all 
ranks of society, and there is nothing about them to suggest that the 
fault lies in the class of women who take up this work. Then the 
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question arises as to how it comes to pass that they, as a profession, 
come under such general censure, that they make so many enemies, 
and have so few friends to speak in their defence. If the fault does 
not lie originally in themselves, can it be that there is anything in 
the nature of the work which can be said to have a demoralising 
influence, or is there perhaps something amiss in the course of train- 
ing to which they are subjected? The first of these two points is a 
subject on which opinions are greatly divided. There are some 
people who maintain that no woman of real refinement suffers any 
deterioration of character from her hospital experience, and that if 
signs of degeneracy do show themselves it must be due rather to 
natural defects of character than to the pernicious influence of the 
hospital surroundings. Others, on the other hand, believe that 
although many do emerge from the trial in no wise affected by 
it, still, generally speaking, the ordeal is a fiery one, and that the 
position is in many respects so difficult that unless the greatest care 
is exercised and a strong effort made to guard against anything like 
loss of tone, there are few who are proof against it and very many 
who are considerably affected for the worse by it. This is, however, 
a controversial point, but it is well to remember it when hospital 
nurses are under discussion, as perhaps then they may be judged less 
harshly. 

When, however, we come to the question of the nature and the 
circumstances of the training of probationers, we are hardly on such 
debatable ground. 

Here we have to deal with facts and details of management, and 
our way appears more plainly in front of us. The present system 
under which a hospital nurse receives her training is by no means an 
ideal one, and if at the end of their three years’ training the quali- 
fications of the nurses leave a good deal to be desired it is not 
at all surprising. Indeed, given the existing conditions of a nurse’s 
life, it would be a matter for wonder if any better results were 
attained. 

To begin with,{nurses are systematically overworked. In most 
hospitals they have a working day of twelve hours. In a few it is 
indeed only eight, but as a general rule it is twelve hours, and fre- 
quently longer, while the work, be it remembered, is of the most 
exacting nature possible. It means standing or moving about almost 
the whole of the time. The probationer has the hard work of fetch- 
ing and carrying the meals and anything else that is required for 
the patients, and has the work of the ward to do as well. The nurse’s 
share, although it may sound lighter, is just as fatiguing in its way 
if not even more so in that it involves a greater mental strain, as 
she has to be incessantly on the alert and in constant attendance on 
the patients. A twelve hours’ working day does not leave much time 
for recreation, and after work such as this surely some relaxation 
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must be necessary. But the remaining twelve hours are soon used 
up when eight of them are required for sleep, for it constantly 
happens that the ward cannot be left just at the hour when the 
charge is nominally over, and so a little of what should be the nurse’s 
own time is taken up. Then a certain amount of preparation for the 
lectures and examinations is expected, which makes a further demand 
on these few precious hours. It is surprising that the system does 
not claim more victims (and the numbers are not small by any 
means). Occasionally, once a fortnight or so, a free afternoon or 
evening is granted, and there is a fortnight’s or three weeks’ holiday 
in the year. It would be difficult to find another profession in which 
the same long hours are demanded. The working week, too, is seven 
days; there is no free day on Sunday, nor a half or even a shorter 
day on Saturday. In an article in the Humanitarian on the 
‘ Life of a Hospital Nurse,’ the writer remarks ‘that when a railway 
disaster is due to the fact that a signalman has been on duty for 
twelve hours there is a general outcry and a nine days’ newspaper 
fight at this scandalous indifference to human life. We hear of 
strong working men going on strike because they will not work more 
than eight hours.’ Perhaps some day we shall have a general strike 
of hospital nurses. 

What is the effect of all this on the nurses themselves? Many 
break down in health altogether and are obliged to give up the work, 
and thus many valuable services are lost to the profession. It does 
not at all follow that they are really unfitted for the work, for the 
demands made on their strength are excessive. If the amount of 
work imposed was confined within reasonable limits very possibly 
they might have been able to complete the course and to qualify for 
trained nursing ; but, not being able to stand the severe strain, they 
merely collapse and go home in a more or less shattered condition 
to be nursed back to health. In those who are fortunately of a 
constitution capable of enduring the hardships of the life, the evils 
of the system are no less seen. It is obvious that after several 
months of this ceaseless grind much of the freshness they originally 
brought to their work must have worn off, and it is not to be won- 
dered at if they perform their duties in more of a perfunctory and 
in less of a sympathetic spirit. It is easy to bring a charge of hard- 
heartedness and callousness against nurses, but if their accusers had 
had any practical experience of what it is to work on the average 
twelve hours a day, day after day and week after week, until the 
weeks have run into months and the months into years, perhaps they 
would not be quite so ready to find fault. It is admitted that the 
charge is a just one, but our contention is that the fault does not lie 
with the nurses but rather with the system. So long as the system 
is faulty to so large a degree, just for so long will the best results not 
be obtainable. It is beyond dispute that a sympathetic bearing to- 
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wards the patients is an indispensable qualification of good nursing, 
and that no one, however experienced and clever in other ways, is an 
ideal nurse without it. But you cannot get blood out of a stone, and 
when a nurse gets to the stage where she always feels tired, and 
when, towards the end of her charge, she is frequently ready to 
drop from fatigue, it is idle to expect her in her worn-out state to 
have either leisure or inclination to study other people’s feelings to 
any great extent. ‘ All work and no play’ is the best recipe extant 
for the production of inferior work. 

It is to the same cause that we must attribute the fault so 
universally laid to the charge of hospital nurses of a too great pre- 
dilection for talking ‘shop.’ Under the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising, as with these long hours of duty a nurse has positively 
no time for anything but her work. A little consideration of the 
case will show how completely she is cut off from the outside world. 
She has practically no time for any social life outside the hospital, 
and as to reading! ‘I believe,’ said a Sister in one of our great 
London hospitals to the writer quite recently, ‘ that if our nurses sat 
down to read they would simply go off to sleep.’ They get out to 
do a little shopping, and now and then they may visit those of their 
friends who happen to live within easy distance. Once in a while 
they get to a concert or a theatre, but of course these require money, 
and nurses are not usually well off, for cheap unreserved seats neces- 
sitate being able to go early, and perhaps standing outside until the 
doors are open, both of which are serious objections to people who 
are overworked and to whom time is an object. So is it to be won- 
dered at if they talk ‘shop,’ and delight in discussing the hospital 
gossip and their patients? What else should they talk about? Their 
world has been narrowed down to within the hospital walls and all 
their interests are there. They seldom come in contact with anyone 
but the people in the hospital, and gradually they come to think 
less of all that is taking place in the outside world, and even to feel 
out of touch with things in general on the few occasions when they do 
find themselves in othercircles. It is as easy to sit in condemnation 
on nurses for their bad habit of talking ‘shop’ in public (and the 
accusation is deserved) as it is to reproach them for their callousness 
and indifference to suffering ; but here, once more, the same remark 
applies that it is the fault of the system more than that of the 
nurses. Who is there among us who will not plead guilty to an 
absorbing interest in his own concerns? When it happens, there- 
fore, that one is shut up altogether with those concerns and practi- 
cally debarred from any outside influences, it is only too easy to lose 
one’s sense of the proportion of things and to ride a hobby to 
death. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that in one respect the condition 
of hospital nurses has been greatly improved of recent years. Thatis 
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in the nature of the accommodation provided forthem. At one time 
it was apparently considered that anything in the shape of a room 
was good enough for a nurse’s dormitory, and that anything in the 
way of food—served anyhow—was good enough for her meals. The 
accommodation provided for the nursing staff used formerly to be 
scandalously inadequate. But it does really appear to have dawned 
upon hospital authorities at last that this is a highly improper state 
of things, and they have positively considered the subject to be of 
sufficient importance to justify them in applying some of the 
hospital funds to the erection of suitable quarters for the nursing 
staff, and things have vastly improved in this department. One is 
constantly reading in the papers that new homes for the nurses of 
the various hospitals and infirmaries in the land have been built and 
opened with a flourish of trumpets, and there is ground for hoping 
that before very long every such institution will have provided 
really good accommodation for its nurses. 

It is, perhaps, the greatest of all the many drawbacks to a nurse’s 
training that there is no one who is actually responsible for her 
efficiency when her apprenticeship is over. In an educational 
Training College it is clearly to the interests of the staff to send out 
teachers who will be a credit to the profession, and therefore special 
care is taken with their training. If it ever could be said that the 
students from one particular Training College were characterised by 
certain faults, that college would certainly suffer in reputation and 
would be left behind in the great rush of competition. Now in the 
training of nurses there is nothing of this kind. The movement for 
establishing Training Schools for private nursing is in its infancy. 
There may be a great future before it, but its success is not yet 
assured. In a general hospital the Matron is concerned with the 
entire management of the institution, for the well-being of which 
she is personally responsible. The training of the nurses is not-of 
more importance to her than half a dozen other details of organisa- 
tion. It is to her an incidental matter, a means of accomplishing 
the main portion of the hospital work. Every opportunity is given 
them to learn their work. They do the practical work, lectures are 
provided for them, and they are required to pass examinations. Ifa 
nurse is considered inefficient, she would probably be requested to 
leave; if, on the other hand, she shows special aptitude, an effort 
might be made to retain her services. Beyond this no one troubles 
much about them. Anything in the nature of neglect of duty, un- 
kindness to a patient, or objectionable manners would bring down a 
sharp reprimand from the ward Sister if it came under her notice ; 
but as long as the work does not suffer from the nurse’s’ short- 
comings no one cares to try to improveher. It is only in relation to 
her working capabilities that she is regarded, and the effect of the 
difficult life on her personal character is quite outside any one’s 
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consideration. People have no time to concern themselves about her, 
There is so much to be done and so little time in which to do it that 
everybody is far too occupied in getting through his work to 
trouble about such abstract matters. Why, the Sisters and Doctors 
do not even seem to see when their nurses are ill, much less care 
for their general tone of conduct. Many valuable lives have been 
sacrificed entirely through the unaccountable neglect with which the 
nurses are frequently treated when their health begins to give way, 
and if there is but little or no care taken of their bodily health it is 
useless to expect that any thought will be given to their moral 
welfare. 

Not only is there no one to correct a loss of good tone among the 
probationers, but the example set them by the Sisters and the Matrons 
often leaves a good deal to be desired. It seems to be an unwritten 
law in many hospitals that probationers are to be continually 
snubbed and lectured by those in authority over them. The object 
in view almost appears to be to subdue the enthusiasm with which 
they entered on their work until it reaches vanishing point, and to 
reduce them to mere machines. One would almost think that 
sympathy and enthusiasm were troublesome weaknesses which 
interfered seriously with the quality of the work done, and which 
must be got rid of as quickly as possible that a good foundation 
may be laid on some sterner stuff. That they should be cultivated 
and turned to good account is a consideration which appears to be 
quite beside the mark. It is the same old story. The long hours 
are really to blame. The nurses are overworked and grow irritable 
end sharp-tongued, and the probationers have a bad time of it. 
Then, again, many nurses regard probationers at first. with disfavour, 
having a dark suspicion that they have entered the profession from 
frivolous motives. Very possibly many do, but why give none of 
them the benefit of the doubt and judge them all unheard? They 
may not only succeed in disillusioning a few undesirable would-be 
colleagues, but may also send away some excellent material, and 
thereby do the profession a positive harm. Some of the harsh 
treatment meted out to probationers at the hands of the Sisters and 
Matrons would bring infinite discredit on any institution were it only 
possible to make it public, but from the circumstances of the case 
the victim is generally unable to defend herself while she is still at 
the hospital. So there is no question of redress except in very 
extreme cases. If the constant fault-finding were done for the 
purposes of necessary correction, there would be nothing to urge 
against it. But it is not of just reprimands we are speaking, but of 
small tyrannies and petty annoyances which are so hard to bear, and 
which come under the heading of bullying rather than that of 
discipline. This can hardly be a good school for training the higher 
susceptibilities of a woman. It is hardly an atmosphere in which 
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she will grow gentler and more womanly than she was before. She 
is far more likely to become rude and sharp-tongued herself, as bad 
habits are proverbially infectious. 

In conclusion, we would urge that there is pressing need for 
reform in the existing methods of the training of probationers, and 
that inasmuch as all of us are liable to illness, and all in turn 
require the services of nurses, it is one which merits consideration at 
the hands of the general public. If we are to have better nurses, 
better means must be employed to obtain them. The long hours, 
we are told, are a necessity, because shorter hours would mean more 
relays of nurses, that this involves additional expense, and that 
hospital funds are low. Further, some authorities object to a nursing 
day of eight hours on the ground that three changes of nurses 
during the twenty-four hours is bad for the patients, and declare that 
the suggestion of a six hours’ day is absolutely out of the question. 
It is, therefore, a subject which is hedged in with many and serious 
difficulties, and which cannot be settled off hand. But if it could 
meet with the attention it deserves, it is not too much to hope that 
some change for the better may be effected at no very distant date. 
We commend the matter to the reading public for consideration. 
Hospitals are supported out of funds provided by the public. If it 
were not for this voluntary support there would be no hospitals at 


all. It is, then, clearly a matter of general interest, and one on which 
any one may demand an inquiry if in any branch of hospital work the 
results obtained should leave a good deal to be desired. 


M. F. JOHNSTON. 
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COLOUR BLINDNESS 


TE facts of colour blindness throw a good deal of light on the 
evolution of the colour sense. 

Cases of colour blindness may be divided into two classes, which 
are quite separate and distinct from each other, though both may be 
present in the same person. In the first class there is light as well 
as colour loss. In the second class the perception of light is the 
same as in the normal sighted, but there is a defect in the perception 
of colour. In the first class certain rays are either not perceived at 
all or very imperfectly. Both these classes are represented by 
analogous conditions in the perception of sounds. The first class 
of the colour blind are represented by those who are unable to hear 
very high or very low notes. The waves of light at the ends of the 
series are those which are not perceived. The second class of the 
colour blind are represented by those who possess what is commonly 
called a defective musical ear. It is with this second class that 
we are specially concerned in this article. Colour-blind individuals 
belonging to this class can be arranged in a series. At one 
end of this series are the normal sighted, and at the other the 
totally colour blind. It is evident that the degree of colour blind- 
ness which just precedes the totally colour blind will give us an 
idea of the perception of colour when the colour sense was first 
developed. I had an exceptional opportunity of studying a case of 
this kind, as the patient was colour blind with one eye. It is an 
interesting fact that the colour-blind eye was much the better of the 
two, and he could see fine lines in the spectrum with this eye which 
were not visible to the other. On examining him with the 
spectroscope I found that he saw the two ends of the spectrum 
tinged with colour and the remainder grey. Neither the red nor 
the violet appeared of the nature of a primary colour, but gave the 
impression that they were largely diluted with grey. The red 
commenced at the B line of Fraunhofer. He could see A as @ 
blacker line on a grey ground. The red practically ended at C, and 
the band of colour was uniform in intensity and did not vary like 
this portion of the spectrum did to the left eye. There was very 
little red to be seen after the line C, the colour rapidly fading into 
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grey. This reddish grey ended at a point just below the line D, at 
46 of the spectrum scale—that is, at the junction of the orange and 
the yellow of the normal sighted. After 46 there was no colour to 
be seen, the spectrum appearing grey. The luminosity varied as in 
the normal sighted. From 6 to F a tinge of colour was seen, but he 
bad great difficulty in making out a colour at all. The colour 
increased in intensity up to the G line, and after that faded, ending 
at H. In making a classification of colours he recognised red and 
violet, and never confused these two colours. He could not dis- 
tinguish yellow, green, and blue from each other, and he called them 
indiscriminately grey. In fact, he picked out a yellow and a blue of 
the same shade as being exactly alike. I showed him a half-sovereign 
and asked him what it was. He replied very decidedly, ‘ A sixpence.’ 
He recognised it at once when he took the bandage off his left eye. 
Acase of this kind of colour blindness is very rare, and it is still more 
rare for it to be monocular. I may mention that the vision of the 
second eye was tetrachromic—that is to say, he saw four colours in 
the spectrum, red, yellow, green, and violet, instead of the normal 
six. For all practical purposes this is normal sighted, and gives us as 
much information as if he had hexachromic vision. It will be seen 
that the colour perception of his right eye was limited to two colours, 
namely, those which present the greatest physical contrast to each 
other, red being produced by the largest waves of light and violet by 
the smallest. This is exactly what we should expect; it being most 
probable that those physical stimuli which were most dissimilar would 
first be perceived as different. The examination with the spectroscope 
gave a key to his colour perception. Tested with a lantern at a 
distance of 15 feet, he recognised the red glass at once. Tested with 
pure green, blue-green, blue, yellow, and various depths of neutral glass, 
he declared uniformly that they had no colour. At the end of the 
series he remarked that I had not shown him a violet glass. He was 
able to recognise the red glass even when I put several thicknesses of 
neutral glass in front of it. He could not, however, recognise the 
red light through the thickest neutral glass of my test. I should 
like the reader to compare this case with the colour vision of Homer, as 
described by Mr. Gladstone in an article on the ‘ Colour Sense’ in this 
Review, October 1877. He will be struck by the extraordinary resem- 
blance between this case and Mr. Gladstone’s account of Homer's colour 
vision. Mr. Gladstone states as his opinion that gpv0pds and £av0os 
were the only epithets definitely used as colour names by Homer, 
and adopts Magnus’s theory that red was developed first and then 
the other colours in the order of their refrangibility. But the violet 
was mentioned by Homer. Mr. Gladstone has, however, interpreted 
teevdys, violet-coloured, as an epithet meaning dark. It is, however, 
much more probable that violet was used by Homer as a true colour 
name, especially as he never applies this term to any object which is 
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not violet. He calls the sea violet, which it often is, especially in the 
Mediterranean. Then violet-like is used as an epithet for iron. 
What term could better describe the colour of many iron implements ? 
He also speaks of the iron heaven, and the sky, especially towards 
evening, is often a deep violet. Finally, the term is applied to wool, 
which would be correct if it had been dyed violet. Mr. Gladstone 
himself suggests that wool dyed to a deep purple would not be an 
unlikely interpretation. A very strong argument against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view that violet might be applied to a dark green or a dark 
brown is that if the violet had been of such an obscure colour Homer 
would hardly have mentioned it, much less have actually made the 
colour of this flower one of his few colour terms and applied it 
correctly. But if the violet were a perfect example of one of the 
only two colours that Homer saw, then we can understand his 
mentioning the flower and using the name as a colour epithet. 

It will be noticed that Homer made the best of the defective 
colour perception which he possessed. He has used many terms for 
red and the slight variations which were apparent to him. Mr. 
Gladstone interprets fav@os as a true word of colour, though im- 
perfectly conceived, and considers it to represent the orange of the 
spectrum. Homer applies this term to hair, male and female, the 
coat of horses, and to a river. If we suppose fav@ds to represent a 
grey in which there is a slight amount of red—that is, a brown—the 
use of the term will be quite consistent. 

We should expect to find that the second colour seen by Homer— 
namely, viole-—would be widely mentioned by him. If we interpret 
mop vpeos as meaning violet, we shall have an intelligible explana- 
tion of the sense in which it is used. Mr. Gladstone says: ‘Of all 
the colour words this, with its verb wopdvpw, has the largest and 
most varied application in Homer.’ It is used in connection with 
carpets, blankets, the mantle, the cloak, female robe, a web, the 
rainbow, blood, a cloud, the sea, the wave, the sea darkening, the 
ball for play in Scheria, death, the mind in painful apprehension or 
perplexity, and, lastly, the wool on Kalupso’s distaff is of the 
porphureon of the sea; also on Arete’s distaff; and garments made 
of it are the same. The only expressions in which violet is not im- 
mediately applicable are when it is applied to death and the mind in 
painfulapprehension. But in these instances the term may have been 
used figuratively (like the expression ‘ Blue with fear’), especially if 
violet were used as a mourning colour, and we find that the light robes 
cast over the body of Hector were porphureoi. The rainbow was called 
by this colour, and the three serpents on the breastplate of Agamemnon 
are compared to rainbows, and are also called bronzed, so we find that 
the only two colours which Homer saw in the rainbow were applied 
to it. Violet as a term applied to the sea darkening could hardly be 
better chosen. Blood is also called eruthros, and the two terms 
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describe the colours of venous and arterial blood. A very important 
fact in support of the view that zropdvpeos means violet is that 
Xenophanes uses zopdipeov to describe the third and cold colour 
of the rainbow as seen by him. This is plainly violet. 

Let us now consider the further evolution of the colour sense. As 
the colour sense developed it would not be necessary that the rays 
should be so far apart before a difference was seen; so the grey band 
would gradually diminish until it entirely disappeared and the two 
colours met in the centre of the spectrum. A third colour, green, 
then appeared at the central point. Then yellow appeared, making 
four colours ; then blue, making five ; and finally orange, making the 
normal six. These predictions are borne out in the minutest detail 
by the facts of colour blindness, and I have classified the colour blind 
in accordance with the number of colours which they see in the 
spectrum.’ If the normal sighted be designated hexachromic, those 
who see five colours may be called pentachromic, those who see four 
tetrackromic, those who see three trichromic, those who see two 
dichromic, and the totally colour-blind monochromic. An exami- 
nation with the spectrum gives a key to the colour perception of any 
person. It will be noticed that the colours appear in a definite order and 
exactly as we should theoretically expect—that is, at the points of 
greatest difference. It is obvious that the three points of greatest 
difference are the centre and ends of the spectrum. Where will the 
fourth point of difference be situated? Ifthe units of the physical 
series differed from each other in a proportional manner, the fourth 
and fifth points of difference would appear at the same time and be 
situated at points midway between the centre and ends of the series. 
The units of light do not, however, differ from each other in a pro- 
portional manner, therefore the fourth point of difference will 
appear before the fifth. The waves of light at the red end of the 
spectrum are larger than those at the violet end, and, therefore, the 
fourth point of difference will appear at a point midway between 
the red and the centre of the green—namely, the yellow. Anexample 
with smaller numbers will show why the fourth point of difference 
should appear on the red side of the green. Let us suppose that 
we have a series of vibrating members, the vibrations being from five 
per second for the lowest member to 105 per second for the highest. 
There will be much more difference between the first and second 
members of the series than between the last member and the one 
just before it. In the first case there will be a difference of 1, in the 
second case ;4,—a very much smaller fraction. The fifth point’ of 
difference, blue, will appear midway between the violet and the centre 
of the green. The sixth point of difference will appear on the red 
side of the fourth point. There will then be two points of difference 
between the red and the centre of the green—namely, orange and 
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yellow. It is evident that when orange is seen the fourth point of 
difference, yellow, will appear to have moved more towards the green, 
the fourth point of difference now being a combination of the two 
—namely, orange-yellow. This can be seen to take place if a 
spectroscope be arranged so that no orange can be seen. A spectrum 
of this kind can be obtained with a fine slit. On slightly widening 
the slit so that more light is admitted the orange will be seen, and 
the yellow will appear to change its position and move towards the 
green. The seventh point of difference will appear between the 
green and the violet; that is to say, there will be two points of 
difference or colours seen between the green and the violet, instead 
of one. It is not necessary to consider the extension of the series 
further, as I have not met with a person who could see more than 
seven colours in the spectrum. The series could be extended ad 
infinitum, and shows us how evolution will proceed, the extra point 
of difference being put first on the red side of the green, then on the 
violet side. Viewed in the light of the above facts, much that was 
unexplainable before becomes quite intelligible. One writer declares 
that four is the number of colours seen in the spectrum, and accuses 
Newton of a lurking disposition to mysticism in choosing seven, 
another says that five is the correct number, another six, and another 
seven, declaring that Newton was right. All are wrong, and all are 
right. 

The facts given by Dr. Magnus, though brought forward by him 
as evidence for a different theory, support the above-mentioned hypo- 
thesis. Xenophanes is quoted as seeing three colours in the rainbow— 
phoinikeon, chloron, and porphureon. Magnus interprets porphureon 
as meaning purple, but I have already shown that violet is the only 
colour which is consistent with the use of the word by Homer; then 
we have the ordinary triad, red, green, and violet of the trichromic. 
In Aristotle it is still tricolour, but blue is mentioned instead of violet. 
This illustrates the confusion of blue and violet which still exists so 
widely at the present time. Ovid and Seneca speak of the rainbow 
as having a thousand colours, with shades each hardly distinguishable 
from its next neighbour, but with extremes very remote from one 
another. But the Aristotelian triad of colours is reproduced by 
Suidas and Galen, is found in the Edda and in the Varahamihira, 
in the Arabian literature, and in the West down to the opening of 
modern times. I have examined the oldest paintings in different 
museums and find that the evidence which can be obtained supports 
the conclusions drawn from literature. I have a series of paintings 
by colour-blind persons, and the mistakes made are similar to those 
which I find in museums in the work of the ancients. The blunders 
of those who are most colour blind are to be found in the oldest 
paintings. It will be noticed in the British Museum that in one 
mural painting a number of horses are represented, some are white, 
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some are black, several are red, and a few green. I also find that 
the faces of people are painted green, and a confusion between blue 
and green in later paintings is very common. 

It is curious to note that those possessing a lower degree of colour 
perception often invent colour terms which are not intelligible to the 
normal sighted. Thus, those possessing trichromic vision often talk 
about red-green when they mean yellow, and violet-green when they 
mean blue, and declare that these terms represent the colours most 
accurately. Those who see seven colours in the spectrum have an 
exceptionally good colour perception. They can match colours with 
greater ease, and have a better memory for colours than the normal 
sighted. They can also recognise differences of colour which are not 
perceptible to the normal sighted. In testing for those,employments 
on sea and land which require a good colour perception, I class those 
who are pentachromic and tetrachromic with the normal sighted. I 
may mention that the ordinary tests which are employed by railway 
companies and the mercantile marine allow those who are trichromic 
to pass as well ; but this is not right, as those who are trichromic are 
always in difficulty over yellow, though they distinguish red from 
green easily enough. I will conclude by pointing out the influence 
of a shortened spectrum upon the perception of spectral colours. As 
we should theoretically expect, all the centres of the colours are 
moved towards the unshortened side. This in dichromic cases has led 
to the division into the so-called red and green blind. It is obvious 
that when the red end of the spectrum is shortened the centre of the 
green will no longer be the centre of the spectrum, and that the 
neutral point will be proportionately nearer the violet end. 

It is probable that though we have gained in colour perception 
we have lost in acuteness of sight. It is well known that savages 
have a far more acute sight than is normal in civilised communities. 
I have examined a colour-blind person who was able to read coloured 
test types at more than twice the normal distance. There is no 
doubt whatever that the sense of colour and the perception of light 
and shade are quite distinct. In the same way acuteness of hearing 
and musical ability are not related. The theory which I have con- 
structed to explain the phenomena of colour perception is consistent 
with every fact which I have alluded to in this paper. It is easy to 
suppose that primitive man saw all objects of a uniform hue, just as 
they appear in a photograph, but that he had a very acute perception 
for differences of luminosity. In course of time a new faculty of the 
mind, a colour-perceiving centre, became developed. This colour- 
perceiving centre in its undeveloped state was first only able to 
appreciate those differences which were caused by the waves of light 
which are physically most different. Evolution then proceeded on 
the lines that I have already indicated. 

F. W. EpRIpGe-GREEN. 
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THE LATEST SHIPWRECK OF 
METAPHYSICS 


THE observation is now beginning to be often heard that the world 
is about to experience a great reaction of thought, and that, having 
for three generations submitted its faith and philosophies, with grow- 
ing humility, to the dictatorship of positive science, and having found 
such science after all to be incapable of explaining life, and incapable 
more particularly of explaining what is highest and best in it, it is 
being once more driven to betake itself to transcendentalism, meta- 
physics, or idealism ; and will find that here alone is the source of 
intellectual truth. 

The ordinary man of to-day has probably no clear notion of 
what these frequently used words mean. But he knows at all 
events that they stand for a science, so called, which professes to 
transcend the facts with which ordinary science deals. He knows 
also that the entire claim of the metaphysicians to be able to reach 
any such plane of knowledge has been rejected by every thinker and 
discoverer of the past three generations, who has ever done any- 
thing for the cause of human progress, as nothing better than an 
elaborate self-delusion. Can this statement be true, then, the 
ordinary man will ask, that the intellect of the world, enlightened by 
a hundred years of science, will ever again deliberately go back to a 
philosophy whose pretensions it has classed for so long with those 
of the witch and the alchemist ? 

The statement in question is at all events true thus far—that in 
Germany, France, England, and America alike a number of thinkers 
are endeavouring, on metaphysical principles, not indeed to deny that 
in a certain limited sense the facts of science are true facts and form 
a coherent system, but to upset every conclusion which scientific 
philosophy draws from them, in so far as it has any bearing on our 
general conception of life. Nor are these thinkers by any means 
mere uninstructed enthusiasts. On the contrary, they are men who 
are remarkable for their intellectual acuteness; and in attacking 
science they do not attack it in ignorance. Indeed, many of their 
criticisms of scientific philosophy are most just ; and will probably pro- 
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duce in it many considerable modifications. Their own system, then, 
is one which deserves to be examined with care ; and an examination 
of it will be of present interest for the following further reasons. 

In the first place the object of the new metaphysical school is 
one with which a vast number of intelligent people will sympathise. 
Its object is to rescue the primary doctrines of theism—the doctrines 
of God, duty, free will, and immortality—from the difficulties, seem- 
ingly insuperable, in which positive science has involved them, and 
to indicate a reasonable road by which men may return to faith. 

In the second place, amongst its exponents are two who have 
quite recently set forth its doctrines fr the benefit of English 
readers, both of them men of the highest education and ability, the 
one being Mr. Ward, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 
the other Mr. Munsterberg, Professor of Psychology at Harvard. 
Mr. Munsterberg’s essays, entitled Psychology and Life, have been 
welcomed by many minds as a kind of new revelation; whilst Mr. 
Ward’s elaborate work, Naturalism and Agnosticism, is held, in 
certain quarters, to have shattered altogether that philosophy of 
naturalistic determinism which, basing itself on scientific discovery 
and the general theory of evolution, has found a systematic expres- 
sion in the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I shall, then, take the new metaphysics as expounded by the two 
writers I have mentioned; I shall try to deal with it in a way which 
the ordinary reader will understand ; and, in order to assist him in 
following the drift of my observations, let me start by saying that 
the conclusion to which I desire to lead him is that the new meta- 
physics, in so far as it is really metaphysical, is no less a system of 
elaborate self-delusion than the old. 

In order, however, to show that any system is false, the first step 
is to understand it and set it forth in the form which it wears for 
those who sincerely believe it to be true. I shall try, therefore, to 
present to the reader the ideas of Mr. Ward and Mr. Munsterberg in 
aclearer and more orderly form than that with which they have 
themselves invested them. 

The key, then, to their meaning will be found in the following 
fact : that the object of their whole philosophy being, as has been said 
already, to secure an intellectual foundation for the primary postulates 
of religion, they seek to achieve this object by demonstrating one 
central doctrine, leaving the others to be deduced from it, by an easy 
process, as corollaries. This central doctrine is that man is a free 
spiritual agent, essentially independent, in respect of his will and 
his actions, of that train of phenomenal causes—those inexorable 
evolutionary laws—those merciless cosmic uniformities, in which 
modern science is commonly supposed to have involved him. 

Such being the case, however, they attempt the liberation of 
man’s will in a manner very different from that which finds favour 
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with the great mass of contemporary religious apologists. These 
apologists seek to throw off the bondage of science by random carpings 
at details in the scientific scheme. The attitude of the new 
Idealists is the very reverse of this. Instead of denying that science, 
and evolutionary science in particular, is, within its own limits, a 
eomplete and coherent scheme, they not only admit but are per- 
fectly willing to insist on the truth of those special parts of it which 
the ordinary religious apologist fears and detests most and seeks 
most vehemently to exhibit as fallacious absurdities. Thus they not 
only admit the evolution of the solar and other systems from a 
primordial nebula, and the evolution of all higher forms of life from 
acommon protoplasmic origin, but they do not question the doctrine 
that plant-life has the same origin as human; or that this common 
organic origin has an inorganic origin behind it. Finally they do 
not question—on the contrary they emphatically insist on—the fact 
that every thought, every mental state of man, is inseparably con- 
nected with some corresponding state of the brain. And yet they 
propose to do precisely what the ordinary apologist proposes to do— 
to liberate man from the uniformities of the physical cosmos of 
which they thus admit that science shows him to be an integral 
part. How do they seek to accomplish this seemingly impossible 
feat ? 

They seek to accomplish it in this way. Though they admit 
that the scientific doctrine of things is, in a sense, absolutely true, 
they maintain that it is true only in a sense that is limited and 
peculiar. The truths of science, they say, are true as the propositions 
of Euclid are true, and, like them, relate to things which are 
abstractions, not realities. For example, the lines and points about 
which Euclid reasons—the former of which are wanting in all dimen- 
sions laterally, and the latter of which possess no dimensions at all, 
are obviously devoid of all concrete reality ; and yet Euclid, as we 
all admit, reasons about them with absolute accuracy. Similarly we 
can reason accurately about the laws, the processes, and the matter 
of what we call the external universe; but we are reasoning about 
things which have no more concrete existence than lines which 
have no breadth or points which have neither breadth nor length. 

What then is real, if the objective Universe is not? This 
pertinent question the Idealists answer thus: The things which are 
real are those things whose reality is given to us and attested 
by immediate living experience ; and the things which are given to 
us by experience are all literally concrete. They are given to us 
neither as subject nor object-—neither as me nor not-me—but as 4 
vital union of the two. Thus experience gives me the sun, not as 4 
mere shining in myself, and certainly not as a shining apart from my 
power of seeing it. It gives it to me as a single result of a seen 
thing and a thing that sees; and were eitber of these factors absent, 
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the experience in question would be impossible. Hence, says Mr. 
Ward, ‘the fundamental fact ’—the fact which experience gives us, 
of which we are most absolutely certain, and with which all know- 
ledge begins, is ‘the duality in unity of object and subject’ And 
similarly Mr. Munsterberg says that the great primary reality 
consists neither of physical things nor psychical things, but of a 
third something, namely spirit, of which psychical things and 
physical things alike are an abstract ‘ construction deduced from the 
real,’ 

Now, up to a certain point this doctrine of the new Idealism 
simply repeats and coincides with the doctrines of all modern 
philosophies. That the external universe, as man himself knows it, 
would have no existence apart from man, by whom it is known— 
that there would be no sounds, scents, colours, or flavours if there 
were no such faculties as hearing, smell, sight, and taste—is 
admitted by everybody who takes the trouble tothink. In particular 
it is a fact on which nobody insists more strongly than the leading 
thinkers of the modern scientific school, such as Huxley and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. But Huxley and Mr. Spencer are the very men 
whom Mr. Ward selects as the most typical exponents of everything 
that is philosophically false. How, then, does the doctrine of the new 
Idealists differ from the doctrine against which they set themselves 
to protest ? 

It differs in this way. According to Mr. Spencer and his school— 
and, we may add, according to the opinion of all ordinary thinking 
men—although, if the knowing mind were eliminated, the external 
world, as the mind knows it, would disappear, it would none the less 
remain as an objective fact of some kind. It would only be reduced to 
a fact which could, from the very nature of the hypothesis, be neither 
thought nor described in terms of human experience. In other 
words it would be the Unknowable ; and, indeed, in itself, it is the 
Unknowable now. It is the inaccessible cause of all things which 
reveals itself only in its effects. But though these effects are 
subjective, and would cease with the disappearance of the subject, 
the cause is objective, and would persist whether the subject were 
there or no. It is this proposition that the new Idealists deny. 
According to Mr. Ward and Mr. Munsterberg, if the knowing mind were 
eliminated, there would remain absolutely nothing. There would be 
no vestige of any universe, however unknowable, left. They do not, 
however, mean, as the reader might be apt to infer, that the external 
world is a mere dream of the individual and ceases when the 
individual dies; but they do mean that it would cease if all indi- 
viduals died; just, says Mr. Ward, as the House of Commons 
persists, in spite of the death of this or of that member; but it 
would obviously cease to be if there were no members at all. 

This remarkable doctrine will, no doubt, bewilder the reader; 
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but let him forbear to deride it, till its details are made plain to him. 
According to Mr. Ward and Mr. Munsterberg, the concrete man, the 
real man, the spirit, is, in his nature, very much like the merry. 
thought of a chicken. He is a stem with two branches, the psycho- 
logical mind, or reason, being one of them, and what we call matter 
being the other. If we deal with either of these two branches 
separately, detaching it in thought from the stem common to both, 
we find ourselves in a world of necessary effects and causes. We 
have the mechanical determinism of atoms and energy in the one; 
and the psychological determinism of character and motive in the 
other. But although we are able to detach these worlds in thought, 
and thus plunge ourselves at will into a sphere of pure necessity, we 
can detach them in thought only. They are never detached in 
reality. Each is in reality always inseparably united to the common 
stem, which is a principle of essential freedom. 

Here, however, this question arises: How, if the so-called external 
world is merely an abstraction made by each man or spirit, out of the 
facts of its own inside—if we may use so irreverent a phrase—and has 
no objective reality, do the different spirits agree with regard to its 
details ? How does it seem to each, to be the same thing to all of 
them? The answer which the Idealists give is implied in what has 
just been said. It may be expressed thus : 

Though the individual spirit is a self-determining and in a sense 
a simple essence, it is nevertheless highly complex; and though part 
of it consists of a principle of absolutely free will, another part con- 
sists of a species of spiritual mechanism, by means of which the 
orders given by the will are executed; and this mechanism, in its 
action, is not free but uniform. Unless it were thus uniform it could 
not fulfil its function, any more than, unless it were similarly uniform, 
@ piano could express the intentions and skill of the pianist. But 
this spiritual mechanism is not only uniform in its action, so far as 
regards the individual spirit possessing it ; it is, also, in the case of all 
spirits, similar. Spirits differ incalculably in respect of their free wills 
—their wills which choose the ends they severally seek to gain. They 
are identical in respect of the means which they have to employ in 
gaining them; and it is the exact similarity between all these 
systems of means, or all these sets of mechanism, possessed by all the 
spirits, that the process of abstraction presents to us in the form of 
an external world. The mechanism in question may be compared to 
a book, of which each spirit has its own private copy ; but as all the 
copies are alike, and as each spirit reads the same words, the spirits 
agree to represent these innumerable separate copies, which are inside 
themselves, and which each of them reads separately, as a single 
copy, which is outside all of them, and which they all read together. 
This is an accurate image of the process by which, according to 
Mr. Ward, men come to possess the idea of an external world—a 
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world of which science give us a true account; but it is an account 
that is true of abstractions only, not realities. : 

Such, reduced to its essentials, is the doctrine of the new Idealism. 
Its theological utility is, of course, apparent at a glance. Instead 
of exhibiting man’s will as determined by a world of causes external 
to him, it reduces this universe to a part of man himself, and a sub- 
ordinate part, whose uniformities and necessities are subservient to 
his will, and are its instruments. It exhibits man, as Mr. Ward says, 
as a spirit in a world of spirits; and from these spirits, he proceeds, 
there is obviously an unimpeded road to God, ‘the supreme spirit,’ 
of whom the philosophy of science would deprive us. But although 
the vindication of religious and moral belief is the main end for the 
sake of which Mr. Ward and his friends philosophise, they do not 
rely solely on this end as the intellectual justification of their means. 
On the contrary, they maintain that their Idealism is the sole philo- 
sophic system which will reasonably explain the phenomena of life 
in their totality, whilst the system opposed to it—the scientific philo- 
sophy of to-day—utterly fails to do so ; and they seek to substantiate 
the truth of their own doctrine by showing in detail how that of science 
breaks down, and how, where it breaks down, the explanation of 
Idealism is successful. 

Their own doctrine allows them to apply this test easily ; and 
puts no difficulty in the way of their coming to close quarters with 
science. For though they maintain that the truths of science are 
true only as abstractions, they admit them, as abstract truths, to be 
valid beyond all question; just as a banker does not attribute to 
mere numbers the qualities of pounds and shillings; but he knows 
that the total he gets from the addition of a series of sums of money 
will not be a true total unless his addition corresponds with the rules 
which arithmetic laysdown. Accordingly, though arithmetic cannot 
give him the condition of his affairs in their entirety, he recognises 
that no explanation of his affairs will be true unless it is an explana- 
tion of everything that arithmetic gives him. Similarly, the Idealists, 
though they maintain that science does not give us the whole of that 
existence which it is the business of philosophy to explain, admit that 
no system of philosophy, idealjstic or other, can be true unless it 
explains everything that science gives us. Thus, whilst they no 
doubt claim that we do know by experience more facts than are 
admitted by the evolutionary scientist of to-day, all the facts which 
the evolutionary scientist alleges the Idealists admit also as facts 
which philosophy must explain. So far as these facts are concerned, 
both schools have practically the same riddle before them; and to 
these facts the Idealistic criticism of the scientific philosophy con- 
fines itself. 

This criticism is elaborated by Mr. Ward with extreme and often 
idle minuteness. Jt will be enough to deal here with the three most 
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important—I might almost say the only important—points of it. 
Taking Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy as giving a 
true description, though not a true explanation, of the history of the 
external world from:the primordial nebula down to man, he maintains 
that the philosophy. which attributes to this world an existence really 
external to, and objectively independent of, mind, breaks down at 
the three following places :—Firstly, at the beginning of things, with 
regard to which it can tell us nothing; secondly, at the point where 
begins the process of organic evolution, for here, in direct contradic- 
tion of its own first principles, it abandons an objective interpretation 
in favour of a purely subjective one, making the main factor in the 
process the willjof every living thing to live; and, thirdly, it breaks 
down at the point where the facts of human consciousness emerge as 
inseparably connected with the facts of the human brain. 

The first of these criticisms, so far as it goes, is true; and 
Mr. Ward expresses it with great force and lucidity. If all things, 
he urges, follow each other in a uniform and unbroken order, the 
primordial nebula, out of which the existing cosmos, man included, 
has been evolved, must at the beginning of the process have been 
constituted in some specific way; and had its constitution differed, 
no matter how minutely, from what it was, the entire cosmos as we 
know it now would have been different from what it is. Why, then, 
was the primordial nebula constituted as it was, and not otherwise? 
This, as Mr. Ward very justly says, Mr. Spencer’s philosophy makes 
no attempt to tell us. We ask it why things are as they are; 
and its only answer is, because they were as they were. This is no 
real answer to our question. It is a repetition of it in another 
language. Having admitted, however, that here Mr. Ward is per- 
fectly right, we will reserve this point for consideration further on, 
and confine ourselves now to his second and third objections. They 
are closely connected, but we will take them separately, beginning 
with that which has reference to organic evolution. 

The fact of organic evolution he accepts as beyond all question ; 
but, he continues, though science has revealed the fact, scientific 
philosophy cannot, on its other principles,-explain it. In order to 
make the fact of organic evolution intelligible we have to attribute 
to each living thing a teleological element in itself—a mere 
will to live in the case of the lower species, and a will to live 
more and more pleasurably in the case of the higher. ‘The 
two teleological factors,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘of organic evolution are 
these:— .. . the principle of self-conservation ; . . . and the prin- 
ciple of hedonic selection.’ Once let us grant these two uniformly 
acting principles, and the process of organic evolution meets with an 
intelligible explanation ; but these two teleological principles, he con- 
tinues, cannot possibly be accounted for on a theory like Mr. Spencer’s. 
According to this theory,'the subjective modes of mind are merely 
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the passive products of the brain, and, through the brain, of the 
external cosmos generally ; but the following observed facts show 
conclusively that this is not the case. In the first place, whereas 
the action of the mind is essentially teleological, consisting of 
the conception of an end, and of effort directed to its attain- 
ment, the action of the cosmos, according to Mr. Spencer’s theory, 
is not teleological, and therefore nothing teleological can be com- 
prised in it. In the second place, says Mr. Ward, ‘we see 
the hopelessness of regarding the (physical) environment—which 
itself is not alive—as possibly itself the source of life,’ because the 
action of the environment is essentially ‘ katabolic,’ whilst that of 
the organism is ‘anabolic.’ In other words, whilst the organism 
struggles to live, the environment struggles to make it die; or, to 
use Mr. Ward’s own phrase, ‘the environment antagonises the 
organism ;’ and ‘only through the hostility of the former, or through 
irreparable misfortunes, is the latter brought to a halt.’ Hence, the 
principle which alone makes the material organism live cannot be 
identical with the lifeless matter of its environment, the constant 
tendency of which is to extinguish it, and so cause the organism to 
be decomposed into lifeless matter again. Scientific philosophy, 
therefore, as represented by Mr. Spencer, is shown to be false by the 
very facts of organic evolution, to which it is accustomed to appeal, 
as one of the principal illustrations of its truth. 

And now let us turn to a fact more crucial still, namely the 
connection of consciousness, as we know it ourselves in man, with 
the mechanism of the human brain ; and see how Mr. Ward and the 
new Idealists deal with this. The reality and the constancy of 
this connection Mr. Ward takes for granted, just as do scientific 
philosophers such as Huxley and Mr. Spencer. What, then, is the 
nature of the connection between the two sets of phenomena? To 
this question, says Mr. Ward, only four answers are possible: first, 
that the brain is entirely controlled by mind; secondly, that the 
mind is controlled entirely by the brain, and, indeed, is a mere 
result (or register) of its action ; thirdly, that neither of them controls 
or is controlled by the other, but that each, as Professor Clifford 
said, ‘ goes along by itself,’ the relation between the two being one 
simply of parallelism ; and, fourthly, that neither controls the other 
entirely, but each acts on the other, and is in turn acted on by it. 
The first and the third of these answers Mr. Ward at once rejects, 
and states with much force his unanswerable reasons for doing so. 
Two only, the second and the fourth, deserve to be seriously 
considered: the answer which represents mind as the passive 
product of brain action, and the answer which represents each as 
acting and reacting on the other. The former is the answer of the 
school of Huxley and Mr. Spencer; the latter is that of Mr. Ward 
himself, of Mr. Munsterberg and the new Idealists. Let us see how 
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Mr. Ward defends his own answer, and seeks to show that the answer 
of his opponents is erroneous. 

A part of his argument is purely moral or religious, and consists 
of a demonstration that the answers of Huxley and Mr. Spencer leave 
no room for the religion which Mr. Ward is anxious to defend. 
This part of his argument, however, merely begs the question ; and 
for Huxley and Mr. Spencer it would be no argument at all. It 
rests wholly on facts which they would maintain were not facts. 
With this, for the moment, neither we nor Mr. Ward are concerned. 
We are here concerned only with those facts of experience, which are 
admitted by both parties to be real facts, and to require to be ex- 
plained, in consequence. Of such facts Mr. Ward fixes on two, which 
he rightly regards as being of fundamental importance, and valid 
tests of the correctness of the philosophy which attempts to deal with 
them. One of them is the supreme act of volition ; the other is the 
connection of the data supplied to the mind by matter, with the 
processes of reflection and will to which they give occasion, and 
again with the physical actions which ultimately result from these. 
It is impossible, says Mr. Ward, to account for either of these facts— 
will, and the actions resulting from it—on the supposition that life 
is a mere product or epiphenomenon of the brain, and, as such, a mere 
part of the mechanism of the lifeless cosmos, instead of being an 
active principle, to which the brain, though reacting on it, is sub- 
servient. And the reasons why it is impossible to do this, are, 
according to him, as follows. 

In the first place, as to will, he says that, if we any of us know 
anything, we all of us, from the direct testimony of experience, 
know at least this—that will, or resolve, is essentially distinct from 
feeling. Feelings are passive ; their origin is external and physical. 
They form, in fact, the gift or the message of the world of matter to 
the spirit. But will, or resolve, in its very essence, is not passive, 
but active. It is not imposed on us from without. We know, by 
our immediate consciousness, that it springs up spontaneously from 
within. A philosophy, therefore, which not only fails to account for 
spontaneity, but admittedly reduces it to an impossibility—to an 
unthinkable absurdity—is by this fact alone shown to be fundamentally 
false. 

In the second place, says Mr. Ward, if the scientific philosophy 
is true, and if mind is merely another side of matter, every mental 
effect, being a material effect also, must have a material cause which 
is its exact equivalent, and the equation between them must be ex- 
pressible in terms of matter and energy. But this, he declares, is 
obviously not the case. Between mere subjective feeling, and the 
objective stimulus that excites it, there may be such an equation : 
but what equation, expressible in terms of matter and energy, can 
there be between such feeling and its physical cause on the one hand, 
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and the reflection which the mind makes on them, and the reasoning 
and volitional process to which they give rise, on the other hand ? 
How can the effect which one thought logically has on another 
thought, or the strength of the conviction which such and such 
arguments produce, be represented by a mere dynamical diagram ? 
How can the mental effect produced by the reading of a book be 
assimilated to any mental effect produced by a physical blow, or the 
mere titillation of a nerve? The following is an illustration given 
by Mr. Ward himself: ‘A sound or scent,’ he says, ‘ wafted to a stag 
on the breeze prompts it to start away from the deer-stalker. A 
child,’ he continues, ‘would understand that adjustment here does — 
not mean any transformation or equivalence of forces; and that 
when the stag halts five miles off in a corrie the internal change from 
fright to a sense of security cannot, like the external change, be 
exhibited by a geometrical or dynamical diagram.’ There must, 
therefore, he argues, be a missing element somewhere, with which 
scientific philosophy is utterly incompetent to deal, and which it 
has, indeed, deliberately extruded from its purview ; and this element, 
says Mr. Ward, is the transcendental or metaphysical element 
of spirit. This element it is which Idealism recognises as the 
fundamental fact, explaining the physical world as something ab- 
stracted from, and dependent on, it. Idealism is thus able to 
explain existence in its totality. This element it is—this central 
reality of things—which the scientific philosophy ignores. Con- 
sequently, when that philosophy comes across it, as it cannot fail to 
do, it is utterly unable to give any explanation of it whatever, and, 
under the touch of analysis, tumbles to pieces like a house of cards. 

Let us consider what these criticisms of the scientific philosophy 
come to. We shall see that they come to nothing. And, first, let 
us take the question of volition, will, or resolve, which, Mr. Ward 
says, we know to be distinct from mere passive feeling. It is 
distinct, no doubt; but Mr. Ward means more than this. He means 
not only that it is distinct, but that it is distinct in a certain specific 
way. He means not only that it is an activity as distinct from a 
passivity ; but that it is an activity essentially undetermined by any 
external cause, as distinct from a passivity which is so determined. 
This is the only important part of his assertion; and the scientific 
philosophy simply answers his argument by saying that his premiss 
is altogether false. It says, whether we imagine our will to be free 
from external causes or no, consciousness, when clarified by reflection, 
gives us no assurance of the fact. Unreflecting consciousness does 
seem to attest it, just as it seems to attest the objectivity of the 
external world; but just as Idealism maintains that consciousness is 
wrong in the latter case, so does the scientific philosophy maintain 
that it is wrong in the former. It maintains, as Spinoza long ago 
showed, that, under reflection, the assumed fact of freedom dis- 
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appears, the mere feeling of freedom being consistent with the most 
rigid and complete determinism. As for Idealism, it sets out with 
assuming that the evidence of ordinary consciousness is altogether 
fallacious, and ends with supporting its doctrines by appealing to this 
evidence as indubitably true. 

And now let us turn to the second of Mr. Ward’s criticisms, 
which he illustrates by his parable of the stag. The difficulties 
here raised by him are two, one of which he has disposed of 
himself. This—to express it in terms of his own illustration—is 
the difficulty of establishing an equation between the amount 
of energy expended in producing the sound which prompts the 
stag to run, and the amount of muscular energy which the stag 
expends inrunning. But the physical explicability of a phenomenon 
of this kind can be readily shown, as Mr. Ward himself says in 
another part of his work, by the analogy of an explosion caused, 
through electrical means, by a child touching a button. There is no 
equation between the stored-up energy released and the infinitesimal 
force exerted by the child’s finger; yet the whole operation is 
admittedly purely physical: and the stag’s case is just the same. 

The other difficulty which is in his mind—namely that of 
expressing in terms of matter and energy the mental stimulation 
caused by the matter of a printed page, and more especially by the 
action of one thought on another thought, requires to be considered 
more carefully, but it is not really more serious. The theory of the 
scientific philosophy, that mind and matter are two sides of the same 
thing, cannot, says Mr. Ward, explain it : unless indeed, he exclaims, 
scientists resort to the absurdity of advocating a ‘species of book- 
keeping by double entry.’ But this is precisely what the logical 
scientist must do. He does not by doing so explain why a substance 
which elsewhere has one side only, namely, the material, seems to 
have two sides, when constructed so as to form the brain; but 
Mr. Ward himself admits that there is a similar mystery somewhere, 
which the Idealist can explain no better than Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The fact of ‘mental presentation’ as associated with its physical 
conditions, is, he says, ‘inexplicable. We must accept the fact as 
a fact, and can say no more about it. So far, then, he and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer are as one. Man is for both of these a phenomenon 
which, inexplicably, has two sides. Moreover, these two sides, as 
Mr. Ward admits, interact—the matter side acting on the mind side, 
and the mind side acting on the matter side. Now, according to 
Mr. Ward, the action of the matter on the mind may, though itself 
inexplicable, be accepted as consonant with Mr. Spencer’s theory ; 
but what is not consonant with that theory is the reaction of mind 
on matter, and more especially the action of mind on mind, that 
is to say, the action of one thought or argument on another. 
According to Mr. Spencer’s theory, he says, a thought, an argument, 
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a logical inference, a deduction, can follow a preceding thought only 
as a by-product of one configuration of cerebral molecules, which 
results mechanically from a different configuration preceding it, like 
a new figure forming itself in a kaleidoscope. There can be no 
direct relation of intellectual causality between them; but such a 
causality we know, from experience, to exist. This difficulty is, how- 
ever, quite imaginary. The scientific philosophy supplies us with a 
natural and obvious solution of it, which may be explained by the 
following illustration. 

The thinking and living organism, being admittedly a two-sided 
phenomenon, we may represent as an automaton on a board, travelling 
along certain slits in it, and actuated by two different but insepa- 
rably connected sets of mechanism, of which one is above the 
board, and the other under it; and above the board and under it, 
placed by the side of the slits, are objects by which, as the travelling 
automaton passes, protruding catches are touched; these catches 
throwing into or out of gear a variety of movements. At one time 
the catch thus actuated is a catch in the upper part of the mechanism. 
It consists, we will suppose, of one of the arms of the figure or its 
head ; and the figure at once exhibits a series of resulting movements. 
At another time, the catch is one which belongs to the mechanism 
hidden below; and the figure again exhibits similar movements, 
though the part of the mechanism in which they originate is 
different. In both cases, however, both sets of mechanism being 
connected, and structurally inseparable, nothing takes place in the 
one which is not conditioned by, or does not condition, what takes 
place in the other. Now, the upper part of the mechanism, namely, 
that within the figure itself, we may accurately compare to the 
mental processes of the brain, and the lower part, hidden beneath 
the board, we may compare to the physical. A series of movements 
may take place in the former—movements which control the wheel- 
work of the latter, but in which the wheelwork of the latter plays 
no actuating part; or the case may be reversed; or, again, the 
wheels, levers, cams, and so forth, of each may reciprocally control 
those of the other. And yet all the time the entire machine is one, 
all its parts being made of the same metal, and deriving their 
various motions from one and the same spring. 

A toy of this kind is not only conceivable, but possible; and 
equally conceivable is man, regarded as a single piece of mechanism, 
of which mind and thought are one part, and brain and nerves the 
other. That the living organism should have two sides at all is a 
mystery; but this being taken for granted, as Mr. Ward says we 
are bound to take it, there is no further mystery in the case, 
such as he supposes, which the scientific philosophy cannot con- 
sistently explain. It fails to give a coherent account of one thing, 
and of one thing only; and this is not the equivalent and under- 
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lying identity between the processes of the brain and the processes 
of thought and will, but the connection of the processes of the brain 
with a will which is asserted to be free. The scientifie philosophy 
does not explain this, because it does not allow that any such 
freedom exists. Dr. Ward and the Idealists only answer by a 
counter assertion, which they assert only, and make no attempt to 
prove. All they do is to alter the formula of Descartes from I think, 
therefore I am, into I will, undetermined by any external causes, 
therefore I am; and, apart from the fact that the scientific philosophy 
leaves no room for any free-will of this kind—for any energy which 
is generated by nothing but itself, or for any acts of choice which 
have nothing whatever to determine them—the Idealists’ attack on 
the manner in which this philosophy deals with the two-sided but 
single phenomenon of life is utterly devoid of force. It exhibits, not 
the defects of this philosophy, but defects in their own compre- 
hensions of it. 

On the other hand, however, the Idealists are perfectly right in 
asserting that unless we do admit the reality of free-will, and deny 
the logical consequence of the whole scientific philosophy—namely, 
that men are merely puppets of causes outside themselves—every- 
thing that is highest, best, most interesting, and indeed alone worth 
living for in human life, disappears. They are right, therefore, in 
holding that we must justify ourselves in asserting free-will by some 
means. Accordingly, the ultimate question to be asked with regard 
to the new Idealism is this: Since, apart from the origin of the 
universe—which matter we will return to presently—the philosophy 
which Idealism opposes will account coherently for the universe minus 
free-will, will Idealism account for the universe if free-will is in- 
cluded in it? And the answer to this question, as I shall show 
briefly, is as follows: The new Idealism doubtless finds a place for 
free-will in its system ; for its first step is to put it there, and so far 
it will account for it. But it will account for nothing else. It secures 
a certain accordance with what we assume to be fact in one part of 
its system by sacrificing all accordance with what we know to be fact 
in another part. 

If we look back at Mr. Ward’s philosophy, as it has here been 
sketched, and take a general view of it, we shall see that it is really 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy turned inside out, or upside down. Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. Ward both agree that ‘the fundamental fact,’ or 
the first fact of experience, is a concrete fact, a result of object and 
subject, and not object or subject separately ; just as our first ex- 
perience of water is an experience of water itself, and not of the 
oxygen and hydrogen, into which the chemist resolves it. Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Spencer differ only in this—that Mr. Spencer says that the 
oxygen and hydrogen are real elements, as real as the water itself 
Mr. Ward says that they are merely abstract conceptions of qualities 
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of the water, such as brightness, fluidity, or clearness. Or, to go back 
again to an illustration used already, Mr. Ward says that the external 
world is merely a book inside ourselves, of which we all have similar 
copies, and which we, each of us, read independently. Mr. Spencer 
says that it is a book outside ourselves, which we all of us read 
together. For Mr. Spencer the internal books are images of a book 
external to us; for Mr. Ward the external book is a single Brocken- 
phantom of the innumerable similar books which are internal. Now 
even if we could admit Mr. Ward’s theory to be tenable otherwise, 
it would be easy to show that it does not really solve the problem of 
free-will. On this point, however, I have no space to dwell here. 
It will be enough here to point out, by the aid of a very few 
illustrations, that even if we conceded that it did explain free-will, 
it is utterly inconsistent with all these other facts which Mr. Ward 
admits no less than Mr. Spencer. If men are really pure spirits, 
and if what we call the external world is really a similar mechanism 
existing inside each of them, how does Mr. Ward explain, even as 
mere abstractions, the sexual facts of reproduction—the process with 
which each spirit begins? How, again, does he explain the facts of 
heredity, on which no one lays more stress than himself? How do 
spirits co-operate in producing what they take to be external works, 
such as buildings, if stones, trowels, mortar, and even their own 
hands, are mere similar abstractions or shadows of similarities inside 
themselves? Is astronomy with its endless worlds, is geology with 
its records of past races, nothing more than self-analysis in dis- 
guise? Such questions might be multiplied indefinitely; but I 
will add only one more, and this shall be one founded on a doctrine 
of Mr. Ward himself. The living principle of the organism cannot, 
he says, be identical with the lifeless physical environment, because 
the environment antagonises the organism, always tends to destroy 
it, and ultimately does destroy it. How, then, can the environment 
be in reality a part of the living thing itself, or merely an abstract 
expression of something which is a part of the living thing? How 
can the spirit be always struggling to live, and at the same time 
always struggling to destroy itself? Or how can a mere abstraction 
antagonise and destroy anything? JI must leave the reader to 
pursue this line of criticism for himself. The farther he pursues it, 
the more completely will he be convinced that the Idealism of 
Mr, Ward and his friends is the mere self-delusion of men made 
fanatical by the excellence of their moral aims. I must devote the 
space left me to a'few general observations. 

In the first place, then, though Mr. Ward and the new Idealists 
cannot reconcile the assumed fact of free-will and spontaneity with 
the admitted fact of the uniformity of external nature, in any way 
which is consistent with the facts of nature itself; though they can- 
not explain these facts, even if the difficulty of free-will is subtracted 
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from them ; and again, though they fail utterly to show that the 
explanation of them given by science is not completely coherent 
when once the existence of the natural world is granted, they do 
succeed in showing, by way of negative criticism, that the origin of 
the natural world is a problem, on which science and the scientific 
philosophy throw no light whatever. Mr. Spencer leads us back to 
the primordial nebula. This requires as much explanation as the 
cosmos which we know now. Behind the nebula we get back to 
ether. This requires as much explanation as the nebula itself; and 
the action of it, as the cause of the cosmos, is even more inexplicable. 
In the face of such criticism as this, our reply to the Idealists is 
that their own philosophy is here equally helpless, and that all 
philosophies are equally helpless likewise. Theology, which solves 
the problem by attributing the beginning of things to God, frankly 
admits that God is in His essence inconceivable, embracing qualities 
and attributes which our reason cannot reconcile; and Saint Augus- 
tine pays homage to Him in a long Magnificat of contradictions. All 
philosophies, then, being here in the same position, the new Idealists 
are pursuing a useful work in insisting that Science is in no better 
position than the rest ; though they do not show that they are ina 
better position than science. 

In the second place, they are pursuing a work not less useful in 
insisting that, unless we assume the reality of free-will, which is 
utterly inconsistent with the entire scientific philosophy, all that is 
valuable in human life disappears; and that free-will must therefore 
be assumed by us as a working hypothesis. Implicitly, though not 
avowedly, this view was adopted by Professor Huxley, as is abundantly 
evident in nearly all his ethical utterances. The new Idealists 
are to be thanked for insisting on it in formal language. 

The conclusion, then, of the matter, is as follows. We have 
before us two orders of facts—those which science shows us to be 
absolutely necessary and determined, and those which the practical 
reason insists on attributing to some free agency. Farther, these 
two sets of facts empirically meet and co-exist in human life. How 
can the meeting and co-existence of these contradictories be explained ? 
Science attempts to explain it by treating one set as an illusion. 
Idealism seeks to explain it by treating the other set as an abstraction. 
Apart from the ultimate origin of the facts, which can be explained 
by neither philosophy, science does explain the only set which it 
admits to be real. Idealism, in endeavouring to reconcile the two, 
explains neither. It assumes the one, and loses all hold of the 
other. 

How, then, is the synthesis of the free and the necessary to be 
accomplished? The only true answer to this question is that it 
cannot be accomplished at all in any manner which the human 
intellect can comprehend ; and that when philosophers like Mr. Ward 
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attempt to bind the two together they might as well try to bind 
together with a postage stamp two masses of wall which are falling 
in opposite directions. But what philosophers cannot do to the 
satisfaction of the intellect, the mass of mankind does in obedience 
to the instinctive practical reason. It unites the free and the neces- 
sary in a synthesis, the truth of which it attests from generation to 
generation by its love, by its blood, by its tears, by its joys, by its 
sorrows, and by its prayers. The great truth which philosophers 
must learn is this—that the synthesis is one which can never be 
intellectually justified by analysis. In other words, life in its totality 
is incomprehensible. The method which explains one part, leaves 
another part unexplained. Philosophy is a coat which we can button 
over our stomachs only by leaving a broken seam at our backs. We 
can know something, or much, of many portions of existence; but 
by no intellectual device can we fit the portions together. Our in- 
tellect may be compared to a locomotive on a pair of rails, which for 
a certain distance each way run parallel, and on which the locomo- 
tive can travel; but which in either direction when a certain point 
is passed, begin to diverge like two sides of a triangle, stretching 
away to some infinitely distant base, and on which the wheels of the 
engine cannot travel any longer. Let us take as our guide any 
method or philosophy we like—materialistic, idealistic, theistic, 


deistic, or pantheistic, our experience will be the same. We shall 
be brought into a region not only of unknowable things, but of con- 
tradictory thoughts and principles. Let (£dipus go out of any one 
of the seven gates of Thebes, and the same Sphinx will be there, 
staggering him with the same riddle; and not all the Mr. Wards or 
Mr. Munsterbergs in the world would be able to give him a hint of 
how the riddle is to be answered. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 
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ORDINATION OF PRIESTS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


UnvER the existing law a bishop of the Established Church is 
compelled to address the following words separately and individually 
to each person whom he admits to Priest’s Orders: ‘ Whose sins 
thou dost forgive they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain 
they are retained.’ 

The use of these words is accompanied by every circumstance of 
solemn ceremonial which can enhance and emphasise their impor- 
tance. They are, in truth, the culminating point of the whole 
Ordination Service. 

Not only the Bishop, but every priest present, lays his hands 
upon the head of each candidate as he kneels before the Bishop 
while these words are being addressed to him. No words in the 
whole service are more weighty than these; to none is greater 
solemnity attached by the accompanying highly suggestive cere- 
monial. What are these words? Whence are they derived, and by 
what authority have they been introduced into our Ordinal? They 
have one excellent characteristic—they are perfectly plain and their 
meaning is unmistakable. 

By them each priest is endowed individually, as far as words can 
do it, with a power to forgive and to ‘retain’ sins. ‘ Whose sins 
thou dost forgive they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain 
they are retained.’ Whence are they derived? They have been 
described as an ‘adaptation’ of words addressed by Christ to His 
disciples. They contain, in truth, a misquotation of Christ’s words, 
involving not merely a verbal inaccuracy, but also a change of 
meaning so essential that it vitally affects the authority and the 
status of those who are ordained. 

The misquotation is the substitution of the singular for. the 
plural in such a way that a saying addressed by Christ generally to 
His disciples, as the body representing and governing the early 
Christian Church, ‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,’ is 
now put into the mouth of a Bishop, who is compelled, at a most 
solemn moment in the Ordination Service, to apply it individually to 
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one young clergyman after another—men, for the most part, with 
but very little experience of life, who probably have been only a few 
months in their profession, and who come to ordination at an age 
when their minds are as wax to receive and as marble to retain 
religious impressions which are stamped with the authority of the 
Church. 

Whatever attempts may have been made in the study to refine 
away @ clear and obvious meaning, who can wonder if, in the 
cathedral on his ordination day, surrounded by every circumstance 
of solemn ceremonial, as he kneels to receive from his Father in 
God the ‘Great Commission,’ a young man feels an overwhelming 
sense of the power, as well as of the responsibility, conferred by the 
words ‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven, and whose 
sins thou dost retain they are retained’? And if the tendency of 
his mind has, by early training and by instinctive reasoning, been 
in the direction of a High Church conception of the position and 
authority of an Anglican priest, he will sympathise enthusiastically 
with the late Canon Pusey, who, in a letter on Ordination and 
Confession addressed to the Times in November 1866, said : ‘So long 
as these words of our Lord, “‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive they are 
forgiven,” are repeated over us when we are ordained, so long there 
will be confession in the Church of England.’ 

It is simply impossible to imagine that any fair-minded bishop, 
after ordaining a priest in this form, could punish him if he honestly 
endeavours to put in practice, by means of the Confessional, the 
powers and responsibilities conferred upon him at ordination by the 
bishop himself. And if the newly ordained priest thinks at all 
about the matter he may consider, as apparently Canon Pusey did, 
that the misquotation is so trifling that it may be ignored, and that 
what were not the words of our Lord may be cited as if they were, in 
defence of the use of the Confessional in the Church of England. 

If anyone is to be punished, it ought, in common justice, to be 
the man who, having received these powers, systematically neglects 
to use them. And if there is one person on whom lies the responsi- 
bility of inflicting this punishment, it is the bishop who has 
endowed his clergy personally and individually with the powers in 
question. 

And considering that it is the laity, not the clergy, who are 
mainly and directly responsible for the law of the land, it is the 
height of absurdity and injustice for laymen to band themselves 
together to try to induce bishops to punish their clergy for obeying 
a law which they dislike, instead of setting themselves to work to get 
the law changed—which, in such a case as this, would be, no doubt, 
a very difficult matter. 

But, whether difficult or not, it has the advantage of being an 
honest and straightforward way of dealing with it, and this, in itself, 
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when once the necessity for a change in the Ordination Service is 
recognised, will attract English laymen generally, and make it easier 
to bring the change about than by any other means less honest and 
less direct. For in such a case as this, the one and only chance of a 
reform is by an appeal to men who absolutely refuse to regard the 
question from any narrow or sectarian point of view, men who believe 
that the highest form of practical religion demands an absolute 
allegiance to the common principles of fair dealing, which everyone 
can understand and appreciate. 

Not many Englishmen attend Ordination Services. Very few 
have the least idea that any such words as those quoted are used, 
and only a small fraction of those who do know it realise the mis- 
quotation attaching to them. To the minds of the vast majority of 
English Churchmen and Churchwomen anything in the nature of an 
endowment of priests individually with a power to forgive or to 
‘retain’ sins is in direct opposition to the teaching of the New 
Testament, and of the Prayer Book as they understand it. 

As long as there was a general non-observance in practice of the 
doctrine implied in these words, the strong religious sense which 
forms so large a part of the manhood of England acting as a safe- 
guard against the mischief of the misquotation, things might be 
allowed to go on, under a weak, and perhaps cowardly, observance of 
the convenient maxim, ‘ quieta non movere.’ But when the ‘ quieta’ 
of an earlier and more indifferent period have departed, and a large 
and influential section is teaching and practising a fulfilment of these 
words in forms of confession and absolution undistinguishable from 
those of Romish custom—then, for the sake of the reverence due to 
Him whose words have been misquoted and misapplied, and also for 
the sake of honesty in our controversial dealings with those from 
whom we differ, the demand arises that the misquotation which has 
already caused so much mischief, and will cause infinitely more, 
should be removed from our Prayer Book. 

It is to no purpose that the unanimous decision of the bishops 
has been given against what is called ‘ compulsory confession.’ When 
once a penitent really believes that a priest can ‘ forgive’ or ‘ retain’ 
sins, from that moment confession becomes compulsory. 

The desire for confession becomes in itself a compulsion born of 
the fear that, without it, absolution will be withheld. 

When every member of the priesthood is endowed with an 
authority so absolute, no room is left for ‘voluntary confession. 
Compulsory confession accompanies priestly absolution as the shadow 
the substance, and a very dark shadow it has often been. And this 
commission, which every priest receives on his ordination from the 
bishop, is of a double kind. He has the power, not only to forgive, 


but to ‘retain’ sins, that is, as generally understood, to refuse for- 
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giveness. And he receives this power without any rule whatever 
being laid down for his guidance, how or when he shall exercise it. 

The clergy accept, as part of their commission, the message of 
Divine forgiveness of which a world weary of repeated failure needs 
to be constantly reminded. 

It is impossible for the mind to conceive of two things more 
utterly opposed to each other than the forgiveness of sins by God 
and their retention by man ; and, before we accept the claim of any 
human authority to refuse forgiveness, we have the right to ask 
whence it is derived, on what foundation it rests, and, in so far as it 
is based upon one or two passages in the New Testament, whether 
the words used in the original have been translated into English so 
as to convey their true meaning. 

In the twenty-third verse of the twentieth chapter of St. John 
there is a translation of a very remarkable kind. The Greek word 
translated ‘ retain’ (whosesoever sins ye ‘retain’) is xpatijre. After 
careful inquiry, it appears that this word throughout the whole of 
Greek literature, including the New Testament, has probably never 
been rendered into English, except in this single passage, by a word 
implying a refusal to forgive. 

Moreover, it is only by the substitution of the singular for the 
plural, the individual priest to whom Christ did not refer, for the 
governing body to whom He did, that this unique translation of 
the word is requisite, or indeed admissible. In every other passage 
of the New Testament where the word xparéw occurs the usual mean- 
ing is given to it of subduing, conquering, or controlling, a meaning 
which is applicable to the representative governing body of the 
Christian community, but is obviously inapplicable to the individual 
priest. 

So far, therefore, as this passage is concerned, it appears that the 
doctrine of the individual priestly authority to refuse forgiveness of 
sins, as taught in our Ordination Service, rests on a misquotation of 
our Lord’s words, helped out by a unique interpretation of a well- 
known Greek word. 

Cases may be quoted from the New Testament, few and far 
between, where a culprit has gone to his death condemned and 
apparently unforgiven ; but who would dare to assert that the general 
teaching of the New Testament is such as to warrant, or permit, a 
power to refuse the forgiveness of sins being entrusted individually 
to young men who are ordained priests? Such an idea is abhorrent 
to most minds, as an outrage of faith, hope, and charity. 

Inquiry has been made, and we believe it is true to state, that in 
no formulary now in use in any part of the Christian Church, except 
in the Church of England Service for the Ordination of Priests, and 
in the Pontificale Romanum, is the use of this misquotation enforced. 
In the Ordinal of the Episcopal Church of the United States, copied 
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from our own, we have the authority of Bishop Mcllvaine, of Ohio, 
for saying that the following alternative form is permitted, and 
almost invariably used : ‘Take thou authority to execute the office of 
a Priest in the Church of God now committed to thee by the imposi- 
tion of our hands, and be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
God and of His Holy Sacraments. In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” In every edition of the 
Prayer Book of the American Episcopal Church from 1785 to 1896 
this alternative form is found. 

In the Roman Ordinal the bishop commences his address to the 
ordinands as follows:— 


Dearly beloved Sons, as you are now about to be consecrated to the Office of 
the Priesthood, do you endeavour to receive it worthily, and blamelessly to fulfil 
its duties when you have received it. It appertains to the Priest to offer Sacrifice, 
to preside, to preach, and to baptize. 


In this impressive summary of the duties of Priests, nothing is 
said of the power of forgiving or retaining sins. Then, after certain 
prayers have been said, and after the intonation of the ‘ Veni Creator,’ 
the bishop performs the anointing ceremony, using the following 
words : 


Be pleased, O Lord, to consecrate and hallow these hands by this anointing 
and our blessing—that whatsoever they bless may be blessed, and whatsoever they 
consecrate may be consecrated and hallowed in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Then the bishop delivers to each candidate the chalice containing 
wine and water, with a paten and Host upon it, and says to everyone 
separately, ‘ Take thou the authority to offer sacrifice to God and to 
celebrate Mass both for the living and the dead. In the name of 
the Lord.’ 

After this ceremonial the act of ordination is apparently com- 
plete, as, from this stage in the service, those who have passed 
through it are described in the Rubric as ‘ Ordinati ’—having been 
called ‘ Ordinandi’ till then. 

As a subsequent part of the ceremonial the bishop, seated before 
the altar, lays both his hands on the head of each one kneeling 
oefore him, and says to him: ‘Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose 
sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins you 
shall retain they are retained.’ The translation of the Roman 
Pontifical, from which this has been taken, bears the imprimatur 
of the Roman Bishop of Southwark, and the following note is 
appended (on page 56) to the words just quoted: ‘ Father Morin 
in his great work on Holy Orders (Ex. 7, c. 2), proves that this 
laying on of hands and its accompanying form were unknown for full 
twelve centuries.’ 

Major, writing A.D. 1516, in his commentary on the Sentences, 


' Apostolical and Ministerial Absolution, Rev. H. Davis, 1887. 
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mentions having seen ‘ several Pontificals in use at ordinations, in 
which there was no trace of either.’ It is stated in Smith and 
Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, under ‘ Ordination,’ 
that ‘no mention of the rite is found in the early English Ordinals, 
or in any Ordinal earlier than the twelfth century, or in any of the 
great liturgical writers of the Middle Ages.’ 

Dean Stanley, in his chapter on Absolution (Christian Institu- 
tions), makes the following reference to the introduction of the 
words in question into the Ordinal :— 


Their use is prescribed only in the ordination of presbyters. And even for 
this limited object the introduction of the words is comparatively recent, and 
probably the result of misconception. 

It is certain that, for the first twelve centuries, they were never used for the 
ordination of any Christian minister. 

It is certain that, in the whole Eastern Church, they are never used at all for 
this purpose. It was not till the thirteenth century, the age when the material- 
istic theories of the sacraments and the extravagant pretensions of Pontifical 
and sacerdotal power were at their height, that they were first introduced into 
the Ordinals of the Latin Church. From thence they came, at the Reformation, 
into the Ordination Service of the Episcopal Church of England and of the 
Presbyterian Church of Lutheran Germany. Their retention is confessedly not 
in conformity, but in direct antagonism, with, ancient and Catholic usages. That 
the words are necessary to the validity of Holy Orders few, probably, would 
assert ; but such an assertion, if admitted, would of itself be fatal to the validity 
of all Holy Orders whatever. It would prove that every single ordination for 
the first 1,200 years of Christianity was invalid; nay, more, that every present 
ordination in the Roman Church itself is invalid, inasmuch as, in the Ordinal, 
these words do not occur in an essential part of the office, but only in an acci- 
dental adjunct of it. 


In the Quarterly Review for October 1877 an article attributed 
by Dean Stanley to Archdeacon Reichel describes the share taken by 
Pére Morin in an inquiry as to the nature and contents of the Greek 
Liturgies then in use. 

It appears that in the year 1639,by order of Pope Urban the Eighth, 
an investigation at Rome was undertaken into the Liturgies of the 
Greek Church, and Father Morinus—a learned French theologian— 
was summoned to Rome by Cardinal Barberini to take part in this 
investigation. On his arrival he found that the Ordinals of the 
Greek Church were being examined, and, as very little was known 
about them by those who were engaged in their examination, 
Morinus seems to have worked independently, and to have visited all 
the libraries to which he could get access, with a view of discovering 
what was really old and what had been added to the Greek Ordinal 
in comparatively modern times, so that a comparison might be made 
between the Greek and the Roman forms of ordination, ancient and 
modern. His researches showed that, for all practical purposes, the 
Ordinal then in use in the Greek Church was identical with the 
old forms used before the separation between the Churches of the 
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East and the West. Both the ancient and the modern ritual of the 
Greek Church contained everything which the early Fathers of 
the Church held to be requisite. 

On the other hand, as regards many things which in more recent 
times had been pronounced by the Schoolmen to be essential to a 
valid ordination there was among the early Fathers a ‘ profound 
silence.’ A continuance of his researches at length forced Father 
Morinus to the conclusion that the proud motto of the Romish 
Church, ‘Quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus,’ was inapplicable to 
what has been described by Dean Stanley as an ‘ accidental adjunct’ 
to their ordination service for Roman priests. 

The ritual in the Greek Ordinal is very elaborate and abounds in 
suggestive symbols and in solemn ceremonial. The deacon who is 
about to be ordained a priest is conducted by two deacons to the 
‘holy gates’ and is received there by two priests who present him to 
the bishop. The bishop then signs him with the sign of the Cross, 
and he makes three processions round the Holy Table in company 
with the two priests, chanting an invocation to the martyrs. He 
then kneels and kisses the bishop’s robe near the knee, and while 
kneeling down at the Holy Table, with his head on it, the bishop, 
laying his hand upon his head, prays ‘that the Holy Spirit may come 
upon him, that he may be preserved in conversation unblameable, 
and in faith unfeigned, that he may prove himself worthy of the 
priestly office.’ After other prayers of a more general character the 
bishop, again laying his hand on the newly ordained priest, offers a 
prayer from which the following is an extract :— 

O Lord, who hath been pleased to grant unto this thy Servant the Order of a 
Presbyter, replenish him-with the gifts of Thy Holy Spirit, that he may be worthy 
to stand before Thy Holy Altar unblameably, to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom, 


to minister the word of Thy truth, to present unto Thee spiritual gifts and sacri- 
fices, and to renew Thy people by the washing of regeneration. 


Nowhere in the Ordination Service are there any words which 
purport to convey the power of personally remitting or retaining 
sins. It is no part either of the authority or of the duty of a priest 
in the Greek Church to do this. It does not enter into the com- 
mission so solemnly and impressively granted to him by the bishop. 
However elaborate the ritual of the ancient Liturgy of the Eastern 
Church, it is not marred by the pretensions and sacerdotal claims 
interpolated at a later date into the Ordinal of the Church of Rome. 

The dignity, simplicity, and deep religious feeling which in 
harmonious combination have made our Prayer Book a priceless 
legacy gathered in through long centuries from the whole of 
Christendom, and bequeathed to us, imposes on every reverent 
mind the obligation jealously to retain each part that stands the 
test of truth. But nothing is more reverent than truth. Loyalty 
to truth breathes an atmosphere of reverence, and there is no fear of 
violence from without if truth arms the garrison within. 
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When it is shown that, in the dark ages of our Church’s history, 
a misquotation of Christ’s recorded words has been allowed to creep 
into our Prayer Book, a misquotation which teaches a doctrine and 
encourages the observance of practices absolutely opposed to the 
religious belief of the great majority of the Christian Church; 
when it is seen that our law compels the bishops of the Established 
Church to use this misquotation, as the most prominent part of a 
very solemn and impressive service, and that this is done against 
primitive custom, against Catholic usage, and against the universal 
practice of every branch of the Reformed Church, except our own, 
and that even in that branch of the Christian Church where priestly 
power is most predominant the misquotation does not form an 
essential part of the Ordination Service; when these facts are 
generally known and considered, the demand for a change in our 
law will become so strong that no power will be able to resist it. 
Will not the authorities of the Church themselves take the lead and 
the guidance here? Will they not respond to such an appeal as 
this ? 

For this is an appeal, not an attack—an appeal to the reverence 
and the honesty shared by all parties and communities of the Chris- 
tian Church—such reverence for the words of Christ that cannot 
tolerate their misquotation, though it may have been repeated for 
centuries, such reverence for the Book of Common Prayer that calls 
for the removal of an imperfection which is unworthy of the rest, 
such reyerence for the office and duties of the bishops of the Church 
that would relieve them from the necessity of using language which 
is a misquotation and a ceremonial that emphasises and perpetuates 
it, such respect for those who are ordained priests that would free 
them from the necessity of having this language addressed to them and 
taking part in this ceremonial. It is also an appeal to the honesty 
of all who, while admitting this imperfection in our Prayer Book 
_and feeling convinced that Church and State should combine to 
remove it, will take no part in anything which savours of punish- 
ment, or even of the censure, of those who act in accordance with the 
doctrine of the priestly forgiveness or ‘retention ’ of sins so long as 
it is taught in our Prayer Book and is, therefore, part of the un- 
repealed law of the land, a law not rendered obsolete by disuse, but 
promulgated afresh by those in authority at every Ordination Service, 
a law of which the protection, as well as the control, may be claimed 
as a right by every member, whether cleric or layman, of the 
Established Church. 

FREDERICK VERNEY. 


P.S.—It has been suggested by a clerical friend that some direct 
reference should be made here to the word« addressed to St. Peter in 
Matthew xvi. 19, words so personal and so individual that it will ever 
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remain a mystery how any human being ever dared so extend their 


application. No comment upon them can be more powerful and 
incisive than that of Origen. 


He who is gifted with self-control enters the Gate of Heaven by self-control. 
He who is just enters the Gate of Heaven by the key of justice. The Saviour gives 
to those who are not overcome by the Gates of Hell as many keys as there are 

If any who is not Peter, and has not the qualities here mentioned, believes 
that he can bind on earth like Peter, so that what he binds is bound in Heaven, 
such an one is puffed up, not knowing the meaning of the Scriptures. 


virtues, 





FREEMASONRY IN FRANCE 


TuE history of Freemasonry in France and England affords a curious 
contrast. In England the order is practically co-existent with the 
dynasty, the foundations of the present organisation having been 
laid in London in 1717, and in all essential respects it has undergone 
no fundamental change. For more than a century it has been 
directly connected with royalty, its honours and dignities are still 
attractive to the nobility, and it is strictly loyal, conservative, non- 
political, and non-democratic. In France we find an entirely different 
state of things. The order, first brought into the country by Eng- 
lishmen in 1721, has waxed and waned with every dynastic upheaval. 
It has been rent asunder by schisms, it has wavered between the con- 
flicting claims of science and religion, and has now become a frankly 
political, anti-clerical, idea-worshipping, and democratic organisation, 
no longer deserving, from the English point of view, to be called by 
the name it bears. While English Freemasonry possesses more 
than 2,900 lodges (exclusive of the chapters and other assemblies 
practising the higher degrees), and counts its adherents by hundreds 
of thousands, the total number of active Freemasons in France cer- 
tainly does not exceed 30,000. The financial resources of French 
lodges are insignificant ; their members are very mnch richer in ideas 
than hard cash, and very little is spent in show or conviviality ; yet 
the order fills a far more important position than it does in our own 
country. The gradual development, especially during the last 
twenty years, of Freemasonry as a political force is, in fact, one of 
the most noteworthy features in the contemporary history of our 
neighbours. Forty years ago the order, which had reached its 
zenith under Napoleon the First, was compelled to accept a Grand 
Master at the hands of his nephew, and its ceremonies were subject 
to police interference. To-day it constitutes a pillar of the State, and 
no Government official would dare to lift a finger against it. In view 
of the important part which Freemasonry will play in the forth- 
coming general elections, a few particulars of its objects and present 
position, drawn from sources not readily available to the general 
public, may be of interest. 

Leaving out of account the Misraimite Rite (a weird and mystical 
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form of Masonry, possessing ninety degrees), which still exists on 
paper, but is virtually asleep, if not dead, there are now four Masonic 
governing bodies in France: the Grand College of Rites, the Grand 
Orient, the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite, and the Grand 
Lodge of France. These four bodies may be divided into two dis- 
tinct groups. One, consisting of the Grand College of Rites and 
the Grand Orient, represents French Freemasonry pure and simple ; 
the other, comprising the Supreme Council and the Grand Lodge, 
concerns itself with Scotch or ‘blue’ Masonry, having many’ points 
of resemblance with the institution as known in England. Each 
group, again, has its nominally supreme and subordinate constituents. 
In the one, the Grand College of Rites, and in the other the Supreme 
Council, alone confer all degrees above the third; while the first, 
second, and third degrees are controlled by the Grand Orient and 
the Grand Lodge in their respective spheres. Each régime thus 
possesses what may be compared to an upper and a lower house. 
The Grand College and Grand Orient have existed side by side for 
many years; but the Grand Lodge is a comparatively new organisa- 
tion, dating from 1894, when the Supreme Council gave it sole 
control over the ‘ blue’ lodges. The two Senates (to again employ 
the figure of speech used above) each consist of a limited number 
(thirty-three) of councillors holding the highest or thirty-third degree. 
As vacancies occur, new members are chosen by the councillors them- 
selves, The Grand Orient and the Grand Lodge, on the other hand, 
form the two great bodies of active Freemasons. Each has its staff 
of officers, elected for one year, and its annual parliament, to which 
every lodge is bound to send adelegate. The organisation of the two 
bodies is almost identical. The only difference in principle is that 
the Grand Lodge of France recognises the existence of the Great 
Architect of the Universe, or, to be strictly accurate, allows its lodges 
and brethren to do so if they choose. The Grand Orient avoids all 
reference to the existence of a Supreme Being. Both organisations 
are nevertheless equally objectionable from the Roman Catholic point 
of view, and both are equally under the ban of Papal excommunica- 
tion, just as their English brethren are. Both take an active interest. 
in politics, though the tendency of the Scottish Masons seems to be 
rather in the direction of social and economic science. The Grand 
Orient is rich and powerful. It owns a large house in the heart of 
Paris, and has a campaign fund amounting to several hundred thou+ 
sand francs, if not to millions, fed by annual contributions from all, 
its lodges.' The Grand Lodge, on the other hand, is comparatively 
poor, the fees payable by its members being little more than half 
the amounts charged by the Grand Orient. The latter body has 


1 This statement is made by M. Francois Bonnardot, Grand Master of the Granc 
Lodge of France, in his pamphlet L’ Effort Collectif. 
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about 400 lodges and 22,000 members ; the Grand Lodge, 110 lodges 
and 5,000 members. The Grand Orient has outgrown its head- 
quarters in the Rue Cadet and is about to build or purchase larger 
premises. 

The Grand Orient, strangely enough, owes its financial prosperity 
toa former adversary. To punish it for having chosen his frondeur 
of a cousin, Prince Jerome, as Grand Master, Napoleon the Third, in 
1862, issued a decree appointing Marshal Magnan to that office. 
The Marshal entered on his functions with definite instructions to 
rule the order with an iron hand. As he was not already a Mason it 
was necessary to confer all the degrees on him one after the other— 
an operation which lasted a week, and excited a great amount of 
interest among the fraternity. To the general surprise, the Marshal, 
who had come to curse, remained to bless. He began to take an 
interest in his office, attended the lodges assiduously, and became a 
fervent Mason and an excellent Grand Master. He used his influence 
to such effect that the Emperor restored the legislative rights of the 
order, and allowed it to choose its Grand Master. Marshal Magnan 
himself brought the decree to a meeting of the Grand Orient and laid 
the document on the table, together with his own resignation, and he 
was rewarded by being unanimously and enthusiastically re-elected. 
He added to his services by reorgarising the finances of the order and 
causing its property to be vested in trustees in accordance with law. 
The Marshal was succeeded by General Mellinet, during whose term 
of office the excommunication of all Freemasons by Pope Pius the 
Ninth took place. Under the Republic the post of Grand Master 
has been abolished, and the head of the Grand Orient is merely 
styled President of the Council. 

The Grand Orient is rapidly discarding all symbolism, considering 
it as effete and out of harmony with modern ideas. The ‘trials’ to 
which novices were once subjected have long ago been given up, and 
the mystery with which popular imagination has clothed the order 
is clearing away. The process of vulgarisation has gone so far that 
Freemasonry can hardly be called a secret society at all, as far as 
France is concerned. It is virtually a club or association of philo- 
sophers and politicians, visionaries and practical men. It selects its 
adherents more carefully than most associations, but less so than its 
chief adversaries the Jesuits and religious orders generally. More- 
over, its doings are perfectly well known. In October last a Paris 
illustrated paper published two drawings showing the position of the 
hands and fingers in the Masonic grips. The only real secret hidden 
from the profane is the password, which is changed at regular 
intervals, with a view to preventing intruders from making their 
way into the lodges on the strength of information obtained from 
Masonic publications. This word is sent under seal to the master of 
each lodge and communicated by him to the brethren in a whisper, 
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after which the paper is solemnly burnt. This use of a temporary 
shibboleth dates from 1777, and is one of the few relics of antiquity 
surviving in the lower degrees of French Masonry. The adherents 
of the Grand Orient, in fact, seem to find it borne in upon them to 
pull down all their old institutions and replace them by brand 
new ones. They have even introduced a form of Masonic marriage, 
wherein the bride, after plighting her troth before the Master and 
brethren, takes her partner by the hand and leads him to his seat, to 
signify that she will never seek to interfere with his attendance at 
the lodge. The most startling variation consists of the ‘mixed lodges,’ 
to which both sexes are admitted. The largest of these groups is nearly 
100 strong, and holds its meetings, twice a month, in Paris. Three 
or four others exist in the provinces, and all form part of an order 
called the Droit Humain. They have a ritual based on and strongly 
resembling that of the Scottish Rite. The Paris group has a lady 
as Worshipful Mistress. It also possesses a sort of dispensary, at 
which one of the members, a lady doctor, attends daily and gives 
free advice to the brethren, sisters, and their children. The initiation 
of a woman in the presence of her husband and son, who were already 
members, was recently witnessed in this lodge. I should add, 
however, that neither the Droit Humain nor any other form of 
mixed Masonry (so called) is recognised either by the Grand Orient 
or the Grand Lodge. The heads of these bodies look upon it with 
no unfriendly eye, but consider that it must be put to the test of 
time and experience. Theoretically, of course, Freemasonry would 
gain immensely in strength if it could obtain the support of the 
weaker sex, but the practical objections are obvious, In few countries 
could so daring an experiment be attempted. 

The resolve to make Freemasonry an active social and intel- 
lectual force shows itself in the character of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the lodges. In the Bulletin Hebdomadaire of the 6th 
and 13th of December I find that various lodges were called upon 
to discuss such matters as ‘The Depopulation and Repopulation 
of France, ‘The Application of the Collectivist System,’ ‘The 
Position of Freemasonry in regard to Political Parties,’ ‘Employers’ 
Liability,” ‘Can Freemasonry intervene to prevent a European 
War ?’ ‘Esperanto, a new Universal Language,’ and ‘The Corre- 
sponding Evolution of Patriotism and the Consciousness of Human 
Rights’—a tough morsel, of which most English lodges, I fancy, 
would fight shy. A few Parisian Masons recently organised a series 
of lectures on social philosophy, open to all Freemasons and their 
families. ‘Science and Religion,’ ‘Matter and Motion,’ ‘The 
Evolution of Worlds,’ and ‘ Origins of Life’ were the subjects chosen 
for the first series of these lectures, all delivered by Masons. ‘The 
Evolution of Worlds’ excited so much interest (according to the 
Revue Magonnique), and led to such prolonged scientific and 
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philosophical discussions, that three [evenings were devoted to it. 
The ‘Avenir’ Lodge grapples with ‘Esoterism, or the Secret Doc- 
trines of the Ancient Priests.’ The ‘Jérusalem Ecossais’ inquires 
into the disciplinary corps and the administration of justice in the 
French army. The ‘ Cosmos’ has held a solemn meeting in support 
of the cause of international arbitration, and it has also discussed 
the advisability of abolishing the stage censorship. The ‘ Equerre’ 
favours the spelling reform, and invites its members to discuss ‘ La 
Séparation des Eglises et de Etat.’ The Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge devotes his leisure to the elaboration of schemes for reduc- 
ing the cost of law proceedings and establishing a Masonic life 
assurance system. All this is quite foreign to English Masonry, 
which exists chiefly for charity and conviviality. 

The theoretical existence of a family tie amongst all Masons is 
frequently emphasised. Should the wife of any brother present her 
husband with an olive branch, a batterie d’allégresse, or clapping of 
hand? in the prescribed manner, is put down on the notice-paper for 
the next meeting and duly performed. Marriages and other joyful 
events—the bestowal of a decoration, for instance, on a brother—are 
acclaimed in the same way, and should any member of the lodge 
distinguish himself by some brilliant action, a full relation of the 
circumstances is made to the assembled brethren, powr encowrager 
les autres. In this way a military Mason mentioned in despatches 
is also mentioned in much greater detail to the other members of his 
Masonic family. The death of a member, or any of the near relatives 
of a member, elicits a batterie de deuwil, and, in some lodges, funeral 
orations are delivered. In addition to these devices for the main- 
tenance of solidarity amongst its own brethren, a lodge often enters 
into specially close relations with another by appointing delegates to 
pay frequent visits to the sister lodge. The effort towards solidarity 
shows itself in many other details of the Masonic organisation. 
Participation in the annual banquet of the order is obligatory on 
every lodge. The ticket is charged for, whether the delegate 
attends the feast or not. The delegate himself is required to give 
an undertaking to faithfully discharge his duties. His attendances 
at the monthly meetings of the executive council are carefully 
registered and reported to his lodge. Very few of the delegates fail 
to take themselves seriously, and the debates are often long and 
arduous, to judge by the official summaries. 

The attitude of French Freemasonry towards the South African 
war seems to have been somewhat misunderstood in England. It 
has been represented as an interference in foreign politics. As a 
matter of fact the comparatively few lodges which discussed the 
question did so on purely humanitarian grounds. French newspupers 
have so persistently attributed all the virtues to the Boers and 
all the vices to the British that French Freemasons could hardly 
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escape the general bias, seeing that they, in common with the rest 
of their countrymen, are dependent on the French Press alone for 
their information. The attitude of French Freemasons on this 
question is very fairly shown by the following resolution, adopted by 
the ‘ Réveil Macgonnique’ Lodge : 


‘That, whereas war is the worst scourge from which humanity has suffered and 
still suffers ; whereas under the high-sounding names of honour, bravery, and 
patriotism it in reality excites the lowest and basest of passions; whereas all men 
on the surface of the globe are entitled to live in freedom, irrespective of the impor- 
tance of the aggregations into which they may have been brought together under 
the name of nations ; whereas the liberty of peoples, as well as of individuals, can 
have no limits except the liberty of others; whereas the terrible Anglo-Boer war 
threatens to continue until it leads to the extermination of a free people who have 
respected the freedom of others and have in no way menaced that of the English 
people, either in Europe or in their extra-European possessions; whereas Free- 
masonry, being universal, cannot confine and has never confined its humanitarian 
sentiments to the peoples of a single race or geographical expression ; and whereas 
in no European country are Freemasons so numerous as in England, this Lodge 
earnestly appeals to all English Masons, in the interests of humanity in general 
and the highest interest of England in particular, to use their utmost efforts to 
induce the British Government to put an end to the fratricidal strife now reducing 
South Africa to a desert and calculated to eventually dim the glory of the great 
nation which was the cradle andforso many years the only home of liberty in Europe.’ 


A resolution deploring the terrible mortality in the concentration 
camps was afterwards voted at the annual meeting of the Grand Lodge, 
and sent to the Alpinia Grand Lodge of Switzerland for presentation 
to the English Masonic authorities. It was this communication 
which elicited the King’s reply, published early in February. His 
Majesty’s definite statement, showing that the inmates of the con- 
centration camps were free to leave them, and that the Boers had 
not thought fit to take charge of their own women and children, caused 
the French newspapers to put a sudden stop to the bitter criticism 
for which the concentration camps had furnished a fruitful theme. 

Zealous French Freemasons are constantly passing resolutions 
and plunging into public affairs in a style in no way representing the 
general tendency of the order. The following portentous address to 
King Edward was unanimously voted by a Grand Orient lodge, the 
‘ Admirers of Saint-Just,’ on the 23rd of November last : 


‘To the Most Illustrious Brother Edward Albert (sic) of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha : 


‘Too much blood having been shed during the last two years, and your position 
in the non-Masonic world enabling you to stop the work of ruin and desolation, 
we venture to fraternally remind you that human solidarity is the basis of Free- 
masonry. There is an arbitration tribunal which could bring the conflict to an 
honourable close, and it is for you to submit the quarrel to that tribunal. Should 
you remain deaf to our fraternal appeal and to the duties we Freemasons owe to 
all men, without distinction of nationality, you will entitle us to declare you un- 
worthy of our order and akin to the criminals whose baleful names will for ever 
remain nailed to the pillory of History.’ 
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The ‘ Admirers of Saint-Just ’ had been in existence as a lodge 
exactly six months when they perpetrated this deliciously natve 
manifesto. It is hardly necessary to say that the Grand Orient has 
taken no notice either of this or of similar well-meant attempts to put 
the world right. 

French Freemasonry is above all things concerned with home 
politics. Religious opinions are a secondary consideration. Jews, 
Turks, infidels, heretics, Protestants, and Catholics are equally 
eligible for initiation, but Monarchists are not. The order is, in a 
word, Republican. In matters of detail the lodges vary just as 
widely as the groups in the centre and left of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Some are moderate, some Radical, and some Socialist, 
but all are absolutely hostile to Prince Victor Napoleon and the 
Dake of Orleans. No candidate is admitted unless the inquiries 
made in regard to his political antecedents leave no doubt of his 
attachment to the existing régime. The Freemasons, in fact, regard 
themselves as the inheritors of the traditions of the Revolution and 
the champions of the democracy, whose rights, they consider, are 
incompatible with the existence of a monarchy in France. The 
country’s last experience of a system beginning with a coup d'état 
and ending with Sedan is sufficient, they argue, to show that a nation 
may be plunged into war to gratify the personal ambition of a single 
individual ; whereas the Republic being unable to make war (except 
in the unlikely event of the vast majority of the people being in 
favour of that course) is the best available security against such a 
catastrophe. French Freemasonry is thus a factor in the mainten- 
ance of peace, and, as such, deserves something better than the 
suspicion entertained towards it by English Masons. This sus- 
picion, it is true, is based not so much on political as on religious 
grounds; but in this matter again the position of French Free- 
masonry seems to have been judged somewhat hastily. The Anti- 
semites and other allies of the Roman Catholic Church have cleverly 
represented French Freemasonry as anti-religious. In reality it is 
anti-Roman Catholic, which is not the same thing. It uses its 
influence against the one church which it associates with its political 
adversaries, the Monarchists and reactionaries. The conduct of the 
Assumptionist fathers, and the sympathy expressed with them by 
other clericals, are significant in this connection. Were Freemasonry 
anti-religious, it would combat Protestantism. As a matter of fact, 
it has many Protestants in its own ranks; and the present head of 
the Grand Orient is a retired pastor of the Reformed Church. That 
these Protestants can co-operate harmoniously in the lodges with 
atheists and agnostics shows clearly enough that the order is very 
much more political than anything else. The existence, in Paris, of 
a lodge of English-speaking Masons, under the authority of the 
Grand Lodge of France, is another instance of tolerance. This lodge, 
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called the ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ is largely composed of Englishmen, and is 
conducted on exactly the same principles as those observed in English 
lodges. Candidates are required to profess belief in the Great Architect 
of the Universe, the ritual employed is that of the Grand Lodge of 
England, and political and religious discussions are forbidden. In all 
respects the ancient landmarks of the order are maintained in this 
lodge without the slightest objection on the part of its French 
governing body. No such tolerance could exist if French Free- 
masonry were what its adversaries have represented it to be. 

French Freemasonry derives much of its vitality from political 
enthusiasts and social reformers, who see in it a means for furthering 
their cherished ideas. Other men, with more personal motives, join 
it because they think it will help them in their careers. Members 
of the Civil Service, for instance, have a distinct interest—at any 
rate under the present Government—in proving themselves zealous 
Masons. It is no doubt true that membership of a secret society 
ought to be no ground for advancement in the public service ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the Republic, in selecting its employés, 
must give preference to its own supporters, and that membership of 
a lodge is a clear proof of Republicanism. The Masonic army thus 
consists of volunteers who are united on the main issue—Repub- 
licanism—and are all fighters, either through conviction or personal 
interest. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that they should exercise 
an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. The exact 
extent of this influence is somewhat difficult toestimate. That it is con- 
siderable may be fairly inferred from the virulence of the attacks made 
upon the order by the Catholic and anti-Semite organs. The lodges 
constitute a network of outposts from which the movements of the 
Republic’s enemies are watched and reported to headquarters. Impor- 
tant legislative measures, such as the Associations Act, are thrashed 
out in the lodges before being submitted to Parliament. Many 
lodges supported the movement for the revision of the Dreyfus case, 
and Freemasons did much, by means of lectures, speeches, and per- 
sonal persuasion, to lead public opinion in the right direction. 

At the same time it would be a great mistake to assume that all 
the lodges move forward in one compact phalanx. Every lodge is 
governed by the opinions of the majority of its members, and not by 
orders from headquarters. The Grand Orient is simply the executive 
entrusted with the application of principles decided upon by the 
representatives of the lodges at their annual parliament. Individual 
brethren are perfectly free to act as they please. Many Masonic 
candidates at the last general elections were opposed by other 
Masons. There is no general understanding in regard to a political 
programme. Republicanism and free-thought are the only principles 
common to all French Freemasons. 

The ruthless secularisation at which most French Masons aim is 
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doubtless antipathetic to the great majority of Englishmen, but, 
from the point of view of practical politics, we have some inducement 
to look with favour on French Freemasonry. If it has any influence 
on the foreign policy of France, that influence is certainly pacific and 
friendly to England. M. Yves Guyot, the only prominent French- 
man who raises his voice in England’s favour, is a Mason. The 
Revue Magonnique (January 1902) has published a sympathetic 
résumé of his views in regard to the war. The present French 
Cabinet, which has placed the relations between France and England 
on a better footing than they have had for many years, is frequently 
alluded to by its opponents as a ‘ministry of Freemasons,’ although 
in reality it includes only four (MM. Millerand, de Lanessan, Baudin, 
and Monis). The bitterest enemies of the Freemasons are also the 
bitterest enemies of this country. On the one side are Rochefort, 
De Cassagnac, Drumont, Pére du Lac, Max Régis, and all who still 
believe Dreyfus to be a traitor; on the other are Yves Guyot, Zola, 
Jaurés—the men who fought the great fight for justice over the 
tortured soul and body of the unhappy Jewish officer—and the Free- 
masons. Which side makes the stronger appeal to English in- 
stincts ? 


G. A. RAPER. 
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WHERE ARE THE VILLAGE GENTRY? 


A REJOINDER 


It is perhaps fitting that I should attempt to parry the swashing 
blows discharged upon ‘ Where are the Village Gentry ?’ in the March 
number of this Review. 

Colonel Harcourt argues from the Thames-side village in which 
he lives. Captain Fluellen drew a celebrated parallel between Mon- 
mouth and Macedon. The genuine rural village has little in common 
with the ‘village of gentility.’ The fact of nine retired military 
officers living within a mile of one point might stand as an illustra- 
tion of that tendency to ‘ drift together’ on the part of the cultured 
classes to which my article was intended to call attention. Colonel 
Harcourt refers more than once to such pleasant little communities. 
They form wherever a local nucleus of social enjoyment presents itself. 
Every such ‘community’ implies, in exact proportion to its magni- 
tude, a deficiency somewhere or another of one of the elements 
‘needed to perfect our English Arcadia.’ 

I do not think that Colonel Harcourt does justice enough to the 
influence he himself probably unconsciously exercises. Manufacturers 
are mostly ‘hardworking men and kindly good fellows.’ So are the 
medical men who keep private asylums. So are shipowners. They 
are probably much the same as other people. Legislation has been 
necessary to repress the greed and tyranny of which it was found 
that all these classes were capable when the well-being of those on 
whom their profits depended was left to their own consciences. The 
fact is that the average conscience will not work satisfactorily in a 
corner. It needs publicity. 

I have no doubt whatever that Colonel Harcourt’s farming acquain- 
tances deserve his good opinion. In the sort of village he describes an 
instance of tyranny or injustice, such as would hardly excite remark 
in a purely rural village, would make as much disturbance as a mad 
dog. The worst qualities of which individuals or classes are capable 
can only be cultivated in the dark. Light is fatal to them. Put 4 
Colonel Harcourt and nine military friends in every village in Eng- 
land, and England would have nothing but model villages. That it 
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is impossible to do, but the nearer we can come to that ideal the 
better for the labourers and the better for the farmers. 

I have known an Oxfordshire river-side village myself, through 
friends and frequent visits, for over thirty years. Till the last few 
years it was almost a rural village pure and simple. But it always 
contained a considerable sprinkling of small independent residents. 
I never remember to have heard of a case of insolence or oppression 
among the farmers, who have always, as far as I know, maintained 
the same sort of character Colonel Harcourt gives to those of his 
neighbourhood. The reason is simple. They have been fairly treated. 
They have not suffered from the injustice of living away from the 
light of public opinion. Their good qualities have flourished and 
their bad qualities have atrophied. C'est simple comme ¢a ! 

I rather suspect Mr. Waters of shotting his guns with what 
house-agents call ‘ Residential Neighbourhoods.’ He does not name 
the centres from which his circles are drawn, all, however, being, I 
think, towns. Such circles may very possibly include small areas of 
exceptional amenity. I do not think statistics of the sort he gives 
are of very much value. I should have myself far preferred to come 
before the public with a tabular statement showing the numbers, 
places of education, incomes, dwelling-places, &c., of the leisured 
classes throughout Great Britain to suggesting the rough and ready 
test of the distribution of the Encylopedia Britannica. Such 
figures would have been to a certain extent authoritative. I could 
not get them, and the public would not have read them if I had. 
Correspondence shows me that my views are shared by persons of 
far wider experience than my own. I fear that the question must 
remain undecided until solid statistical information is available, or 
until (Dui meliora /) the movement I have noticed reaches a point at 
which doubt becomes impossible. Ireland is a warning. Her 
denudation of resident gentry must have begun almost imper- 
ceptibly. To call attention to such a movement in an early stage is 
to do a public service. Mr. Waters may possibly be more right than 
I believe him to be. But I do not think his figures conclusive if 
looked at with the common sense in which he supposes me to believe 
the general reader to be curiously deficient. The particular case I 
mean is one in which he challenges my assertion that ‘six shillings 
a week was a usual labourer’s wage’ at a time between the Crimean 
war and the Labourers’ Union. Well, Marlborough is the centre of 
a large and prosperous agricultural district. Mr. Waters refers to 
Dorset as a wage-nadir, so I infer that the Wiltshire wage, according 
to him, would certainly not be lower than that ruling in the other 
county. 

At Christmas, 1898, there was a very large gathering of agricul- 
turists in Marlborough on the occasion of a fat stock show then 
inaugurated by a Mr. Lavington, a great rural auctioneer, a man of 
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very high standing, possibly the greatest authority on agricultural 
matters the county could show. He made a speech. I quote his 
published words: ‘When the Crimean war was on and prices were 
greatly inflated, rents rose very materially, and he was sorry to say it 
was at the expense of the agricultural labourer. Wheat went up to 
40s. a sack, and the Jabourer’s wages sank to 6s. a week. That was 
a blot upon everybody concerned.’ Mr. Lavington would hardly fall 
within either of Mr. Waters’s two categories, ‘ economists with an axe 
to grind’ or ‘amateurs who sit down to write without knowledge.’ 
Everybody knows that ‘oddses’ are not included in ‘wage.’ Think 
a moment. On six shillings a week and nothing more labourers 
with families must have actually died of starvation. They did not— 
quite. Children in many cases grew up stunted and idiotic ; the 
physique and intelligence of the labouring class show to this day 
what it went through in those evil years. But they were after all 
only half starved. I think Mr. Waters is a little hypercritical. A 
writer is allowed to assume ordinary intelligence in his readers. 

And now I come to the severe strictures passed by both 
Mr. Waters and Colonel Harcourt on what I have said about the 
country parson. They cannot understand how an alliance between 
clergyman and farmer should discourage Dissent. And they say I 
know nothing whatever about the poor. Let me give one most 
trifling illustration, two months old. Some farmers got up a 
Christmas-tree in the village schoolroom, on their own account 
entirely and at their own expense, the parson being merely present 
asa guest. It was a new thing in the village, it was very well done, 
and it gave great pleasure. But—it was limited to Sunday scholars. 
This shut out a miserable little party of dissenting children, only 
fifteen in number. I ask every woman who reads this whether those 
who could, at Christmas, deliberately inflict pain upon little children 
im the interest of the Church would not use other pressure when 
opportunity offered. In that charming old story, Wheat and Tares, 
there is a kindly archdeacon who acts upon the principle that ‘the 
love of buns is antecedent to theological dogma.’ He is gone, and 
poor Yorick is gone, and their places know them no more. The 
modern parson is of a different type. Honestly believing that the 
Church is the Ark of Salvation, he does all he can to compel his flock 
to come in. Whatever Mr. Waters may say of my ‘ grotesque mis- 
representation,’ I assert that the parson’s most potent ally is the 
farmer, and that the price of the entente cordiale which reigns 
between the two is too often paid by a ‘subservience’ fatal to his 
influence upon the conduct of his parishioners. Let one case of 
unrighteousness be palpably blinked, and the game is up. Let me 
quote the written words of a clergyman now dead, a man who has 
lefi a pleasant memory of goodness and kindness. He is speaking 
of the case of a parish road in the closing of which a great farmer 
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was supposed to have had a share. The italics are my own. ‘I 
received a list of signatures asking me to head the list, protesting 
against the invasion of the people’s rights, but I declined, as vicar, 
to do so, not being willing to have any cause of quarrel with a 
parishioner” The protest fell through in consequence, but the 
right of way was successfully asserted by the parish council some 
seventeen years later than the date of this regretful refusal. I have 
known an ancient church-path, shown in the map of a hundred years 
ago, known as a right of way by all the older villagers, and duly 
garnished with stiles and cuckoo gate, closed by a great farmer by 
the simple process of removing a stile and making up the fence, 
without a word of protest either from the clergyman or from the 
churchwardens. This, after several years, was also re-opened by the 
action of the Parish Council. I really do not know what the limits 
of the tolerance of the Church may be when great farmers are con- 
cerned. Cottages may be squalid hovels, sanitation may be of a sort 
that would turn the stomach of an Esquimaux—the Church sees 
nothing, does nothing, is not even appealed to. Her aloofness is 
taken for granted. She desires peace—at any price. 

What I am going to say wil] sound absurdly incredible. The 
words were communicated to me bya friend as having been spoken 
by a person of more than average village intelligence, of higher posi- 
tion than that of the mere labourer, in answer to a suggestion that 
the rector should be appealed to. ‘Him! If he went against them, 
they would get him turned off in a minute!’ ‘Them’ refers, of 
course, to the farmers. The idea was natural enough. An arch- 
deacon, in his charge delivered in Marlborough, the 16th of July, 
1898, gives the exact keynote of the tone in which the Church 
habitually addresses the employers of labour. After denouncing 
Board Schools and suggesting the scientific teaching of agriculture in 
day schools as a means of making lads more satisfied with their 
employments, he is thus reported: ‘And here he would venture, 
very humbly and respectfully, a word of advice to employers.’ 
(The italics are mine.) The advice was not of a very alarming sort 
either. It was merely to give the men an interest in their work by 
showing them the reasons of the various processes adopted, &. The 
Church is all but on her knees when she speaks to great employers. 
And the poor know it perfectly. 

I do not say but that when a parson happens to be a strong 
man, able to dominate, he may use his power in elevating the 
labourers as well as in advancing the interests of the Church. But 
when it comes to baving to ‘choose between alienating the rich 
and ignoring the cause of the” poor, the average clergyman chooses 
the path of peace. Drink, housing, sanitation, arrogance and hard- 
heartedness on the part of the employers, all are subjects with which 
the labourers’ welfare is intimately connected. But brewer and 
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publican, house-owner and farmer, these are men not to be offended 
with impunity. And they hang together. So they are let alone. 

A word for myself. I have for some five or six years been a 
member of a Parish Council for which I was invited to stand by some 
labouring men, who said, with reason, that they were not represented 
atall. The Parish Council had been ‘ rushed’ by the dominant class, 
the seven members of the first council that sat being four large 
farmers, one small farmer, the vicar, and a lady of his family. My 
election led, I think, to the democratisation of the Council, which now 
consists nearly entirely of labouring men. We have suffered many un- 
pleasantnesses, we have fought several battles, all successfully. We 
are, I hope, beginning slowly to be looked upon by the poor as capable 
of holding our own. Through this village drifts a steady stream of 
labourers, staying a term, a year, or a longer period, then moving on 
in the almost hopeless search for a ‘home.’ I am naturally brought 
in contact with many. Much comes to me which would hardly 
reach the ears of Mr. Waters or Colonel Harcourt. I may possibly 
be utterly ‘out of touch with English rural life.’ If so, I must be a 
fool positive. The readers of this Review may judge. 


D. _C. PEDDER. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER 


‘ Now I further saw that between them and the gate was a river, but there 
was no bridge to go over, and the river was very deep...... but the men that 
went with them said, ‘‘ You must go through, or you cannot come at the gate.” ’— 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


In the garden of a little North Wales farm a girl kneeling in front 
of a rough garden-seat was reading earnestly. The hot August sun 
poured down upon her head, and under the influence of its rays the 
hills which enfolded the little homestead had begun to assume their 
midday aspect of remote and shimmering mystery. The air was 
thick with the hum of bees and insects and heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and the sounds of animal life which came from the farm 
seemed to mingle harmoniously enough with the murmurings of 
Nature, though a note of discord was occasionally struck by the 
sharp voice of a woman coming from the house, issuing orders and 
directions in the Welsh tongue. 

The girl read on undisturbed, however, her elbows planted one 
on each side of the book, which was propped against the back of the 
rustic chair, her lips parted, her breath coming and going quickly 
with the intense interest of the story. 

Taith y Pererim it was called, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 
world to that which is to come,’ and she had just reached the part 
that describes the going of Christian and Hopeful across the river, 
on the other side of which the ‘two shining ones waited to bid them 
enter in at the Gate of Life.’ 

At this moment a woman appeared in the doorway and called 
sharply ‘ Lissie!’ The girl started violently, was still for a moment, 
then rose and went towards the house, walking as though in adream. 
It was a pathetic little figure hers, stunted, slight, unformed as a 
child’s ; yet with these disadvantages, and poorly clad and worse shod 
though she was, she possessed some undefinable charm and grace of 
movement. Her feet seemed to float over the ground rather than to 
touch it—so you would think might one walk who had for ever done 
with earthly obstructions and limitations. Her face was in shape a 
narrow oval, with small features and pointed chin, a weak face 
redeemed from insignificance by a pair of strange and beautiful eyes. 
Vor, LI—No. 302 649 UU 
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These were large and deeply set, of a clear blue-grey colour, fringed 
with black eyelashes matching the masses of hair which seemed 
almost to weigh down the small head and slender neck. They were 
the eyes of a visionary and a dreamer, of one to whom the outer 
world in which the body moves is far less real than is that 
inner one where the spirit dwells holding commune with things 
intangible. 

Because of these haunting and haunted eyes, and because of her 
silent and abstracted ways, Lizzie Lewis was considered by the 
relative who gave her shelter and by their few neighbours to be, in 
the idiom of the country, ‘ Dim yn hollol ben lathen’—(not quite all 
there). The truth was that the fates had not been kind to Lizzie, 
for, having sown in the field of her destiny the seeds of a sweet and 
clinging nature, and fostered them with the sunshine of unceasing 
love and the dews of holy precept and example, they seemingly 
repented of their good intentions and brought a bitter frost to play 
havoc with the fair fruits that promised to be the outcome of their 
care. Five years ago, when she was just fifteen, Lizzie’s parents 
had died within a few weeks of one another, the happy little home 
in an adjoining valley had been broken up, and Lizzie herself had 
been taken possession of by her mother’s sister, the childless widow 
of a small farmer who after much striving had successfully drunk 
himself to death a short time previously. 

During the first months of her sojourn in her new home, Lizzie 
had wondered ceaselessly how this woman could be the sister 
of her gentle sweet-voiced mother, for she knew nothing of the 
poverty and shame and disappointments, the cowardly blows, the 
foul curses which had hardened and soured her aunt. Though 
enlightenment never came, she had long ceased to wonder. Hard 
work had stunted her body, hard words had checked the growth of 
her mind and stifled the love towards her fellow-creatures which had 
filled her heart in the happy childish days. Thus driven back upon 
herself for all happiness, she had found its shadow in the memory of 
the love that had once surrounded her, and in thoughts and theories 
of that brighter world ‘ which is to come.’ As the years passed and 
the childish memories grew fainter, this thought chiefly filled her 
mind. She prayed passionately and repeatedly to God that He 
would ‘ take her home,’ spending hours of her too-short nights on her 
knees, until sometimes, wrought into an ecstasy of faith and longing, 
she would fancy she could hear Him whispering to her from far away 
among the stars, and so she would fall asleep full of hope, only to 
be waked at dawn by the rough hand, the harsh voice of her aunt. 

But just a month ago a wonderful thing had happened. 
She had found at the back of an old cupboard this tattered 
copy of the Zaith y Pererim, and opening it hurriedly had come 
across the picture of Christian and Hopeful gazing across the 
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river at the shining city ‘that stood upon a mighty hill.’ From 
that day the book had never been out of her hand. By night she 
spent blissful hours spelling out its contents with the aid of the 
summer starlight and occasionally of a stolen candle-end. Her days 
were a waking dream wherein with the Pilgrims she travelled 
through dreary wildernesses and dark valleys, met with grim giants, 
roaring lions, and pitfalls and morasses of all kinds, but knew ever 
that in the end would come those beautiful and shining angels who 
are sent to aid the weary and succour the oppressed. To-day she 
had reached the climax of their journey, and in her eager interest 
she had thrown the fear of her aunt’s displeasure to the winds and 
was openly neglecting the thousand and one duties that had been 
assigned to her. 

‘ Wit « chi !’—(shame on thee, Lissie), burst out Mrs. Evans as 
the girl drew near ; ‘did I not tell thee many times to be ready in 
good time for the burying of Mrs. Jones, Morfa ?-—and here thou art 
still, thy work not done, thou not ready, and a mile or more to thee 
to walk. A lazy bad girl thou art, I am tired on thee and thy idle 
ways. Yes indeed! Go now at once and get thyself ready. Go!’ 
and she gave the girl a hasty push. Lizzie stumbled and nearly 
fell, then recovered herself and hurried up to her room to dress. In 
less than five minutes she was down again, and had started on her 
walk, followed by her aunt’s shrill admonitions to make haste, to be 
home as early as possible, and to be sure to explain to the family at 
Morfa the reasons why she alone could be spared to attend ‘the 
burying.’ 

Tyn-y-Bryn, as the home of Lizzie’s aunt was called, stood high 
on the slope of a hill and looked down over one of the most beautiful 
of the valleys of North Wales. Thick woods of young larch inter- 
spersed with lines of spruce fir clothed the hillsides, and it was along 
a path which wound through these woods down to the valley beneath 
that Lizzie took her way. Not a breath of air was stirring under 
the larches, and in spite of the shade they afforded it seemed hotter 
there than out in the full glare of the sun. Nevertheless the girl 
went quickly along, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
Her black sailor-hat was pulled well over her face, and from its 
shadow her eyes gazed forth dim and misty with unshed tears. 
Presently the path widened out at a spot where timber had been 
recently cut, and from the open space a portion of the valley and its 
surroundings were visible. 

Lizzie stopped and surveyed the scene. A peaceful smiling 
valley, with cattle and ponies grazing about in the meadows, and 
little spirals of smoke going up into the summer air from the 
chimneys of the scattered homesteads. Through the midst of these 
quiet pastures rolled the river, a broad shining band, and beyond all 
rose the solemn hills, tree-clad nearly te their summits, of manifold 
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shapes and exceeding beauty of outline. In some conditions of 
weather and season they could look dark and forbidding enough, 
but to-day, bathed in the tranquil glory of summer sunshine, they 
seemed to be easy and beautiful pathways up to the heavens into 
whose blue depths their most distant summits vanished. As the 
girl looked her face gradually changed, the little pucker between 
the brows disappeared, the mist of tears dried up, and her eyes 
shone with the light that had filled them in the garden at Tyn-y- 
Bryn that morning. The real was once more exchanged for the ideal, 
her soul had wandered back into its kingdom of dreams, and her 
errand was in danger of being forgotten. A rabbit darting from 
the undergrowth near startled her into a recollection of it, and, 
resuming almost mechanically her walk, she arrived in a few moments 
at the little farmhouse known as Tan-y-Fron, from which the funeral 
procession was to set out. The minister had just arrived, and the 
preliminary service was about to begin. Lizzie entered and sat down 
quietly at the back of the crowd of people which filled the little room. 

Coming in from the bright sunshine without, the comparative 
gloom had a strange effect upon her. She felt confused and excited, 
almost alarmed at first, then a curious sense of separation stole over 
her, and she seemed to hear as from a far distance the prayers and 
hymns and the short address given by the minister. Once only she 
started slightly and turned her dreamy gaze full on his face. ‘Oh, 
my friends,’ he had said, ‘ our dear sister is now in the land of glory 
and light and love; we who have known her life and who have gazed 
on her dead face can be in no doubt of that. She suffered much 
pain and many sorrows, hut God in His mercy has called her to 
Himself, and all is now well with her. She has crossed the river 
and found everlasting peace on the other side.’ 

‘She has crossed the river” She—the dead woman—too, had 
crossed the river then, the river that all must cross even as the 
Pilgrims had done. Oh! where did it flow and how could she find 
the way to its banks? A bitter longing to know seized her, and with 
it came a sensation of despair. To whom could she put these ques- 
tions? To the neighbours around her? Oh, no! She could never 
ask them, she knew too well the half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
smiles with which they would respond. The minister—perhaps he 
would tell her, he was a good and wise man and had spoken 
kindly to her on more than one occasion ; but she could not ask him 
now, it would be hours, perhaps days, before she could ask him, 
and oh, how could she wait? Perhaps God would show her the way 
if she asked Him very earnestly ; if she told Him once more how 
tired and sad she was, perhaps He would call her too; she knelt with 
closed eyes, her whole soul uplifted in passionate prayer. Mean- 
while the service had ended, and the mourners rose and went out- 
side to join the procession to the chapel burying-ground a mile away. 
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Lizzie too rose from her knees, but sat down again, overcome by a 
sudden dizziness and faintness. 

The minister, the last to leave the room, noticed her sitting 
there, and, touching her gently on the shoulder, whispered, ‘Come, 
Lissie bach, come ; thou shouldst not linger on the Lord’s business. 
He wants thee, too, little one. He wants thee too.’ The words 
thrilled through her tired body and rang like a trumpet-call in 
her excited brain. Starting to her feet, she followed him outside, and 
took her place in the funeral train, which had begun to move slowly 
along the high road. 

It was now past two o’clock in the afternoon, and the sun was 
high in heaven, blazing down on the treeless road. The dust, stirred 
by the horse and the wheels of the hearse, drifted. back, covering 
the feet of the mourners with a grey veil. They walked in groups, 
sometimes conversing, sometimes wailing in unison the stauzas of a 
funeral hymn ; outwardly mournful, their hearts were uplifted within 
them and glowed with the still joy that comes to the Celt in the 
presence of death and its observances. Lizzie walked apart and 
alone ; none desired her unresponsive companionship, and she herself 
was scarcely cognisant of the presence of material companions. In 
body she trudged the high road, scorched by the sun, choked by 
the dust, faint and weary from lack of food; but in spirit she walked 
another earth, one of exceeding beauty. Therein she was neither sad 
nor wearied, troubled neither in mind nor in body, for she walked 
with Christian and Hopeful through the land of Beulah, which is 
‘upon the borders of Heaven,’ where the air is very sweet and 
pleasant, and wherein may be met abundance of all things lovely 
and desirable. 

For knowledge had come to her, a full understanding that she 
too would receive the summons to cross the river, and that she had 
already set her foot on the path that should lead her toit. She 
knew not yet the way of her going, but God would soon make it 
clear—of that she felt sure, for He had been very, very kind. He 
knew how things puzzled and perplexed her, and He had spoken 
quite plainly, so that there might be no doubt, first in the pages of 
that wonderful Book, and then through the voice of His minister. 
Over her spirit came a sense of great awe and wonderment at the 
mysteries which would presently be revealed to her, but neither 
doubt nor fear was mingled with it. 

The road along which the funeral procession was passing had 
hitherto kept in a line with the river, from which it was separated 
only by narrow meadows ; but, as they now reached a gateway from 
which a path led to the water's edge, it could be seen that at this 
point the river took a wide curve and continued its course at right 
angles away from the road. Just at the bend the banks were almost 
level with the water, and when, as now, the tide was up the river 
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spread out broadly, creeping in little shallow waves all over the edges 
of its banks, gently swaying the tall reeds and grasses that grew 
thickly along them, and filling up the unsightly holes made by the 
feet of thirsty ponies and cattle. The sunrays fell athwart the bend 
at this moment, enveloping it in a golden haze, through which the 
bright crests of the dancing wavelets gleamed like sparkling jewels. 
Lizzie, attracted by the glow, turned her head, and, for the first time, 
noticed the river flowing but a few yards away from her. She stood 
still, a great question growing in her eyes. The funeral train swept 
on, the last of her companions turned the corner of the road, and 
she was alone. 

As she stood it seemed that the scales of mortal vision fell from 
her eyes, and with them all hesitation and uncertainty of purpose. 
Entering the gateway, in a few moments she stood at the water’s 
edge. At her feet rolled the sparkling golden tide, and beyond it 
rose the hills bathed in misty glory. Here and there a sunbeam 
touching the window of some cottage made it the centre of a star- 
like radiance. It was all so like the picture she had seen in the 
book at Tyn-y-Bryn, so like but so much more beautiful. Yonder 
shone the golden city of Heaven, at whose gates ‘the two shining 
ones’ were waiting to lead her into the presence of the King. The 
way to it lay through the river, the river that is ‘ very deep,’ but 
she feared it not. She took off her hat and cape, and laid them 
down on the bank, then stepped joyfully and serenely into the 
water. The shallow waves played round her aching feet and sang 
a gentle lullaby to her tired brain. She walked steadily forward till 
getting into the current she sank, but rose again immediately in 
mid-stream. ‘The golden ripples were all around her now, dazzling 
and confusing her, but before a momentary fear had time to form 
itself in her mind her eye was caught by a white gleam in front 
of her. It was only the sun glancing on the little white waterfall 
as it danced down the hill-slope opposite, but to Lizzie it was the 
crowning proof of God’s wonderful tenderness towards her. Yonder 
came the shining ones sent by Him to greet and help her; she threw 
out her arms with one cry of joy and welcome, and so passed through 
the River of Death to her rest on the other side. 


JEANNIE S. PoPpHaM. 




















THE LITERATURE OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 





| UNAVOIDABLE to the straitest sect of the Free Traders is the con- 
viction that the Commonwealth is not entitled to possess a literature 
of its own. It is in wool-growing, if we apply the doctrine of 
comparative cost, that the young nation’s energies are employed to 
the greatest economic advantage. As much ability and labour, then, 
as is diverted from this calling (and, according to Mr. Coghlan, there 
is room in Australia for another 167,000,000 sheep '), so much loss 
will there be to the national wealth. As for literature, if necessary 
for ‘ efficient’ labour, it should be imported from countries where it 
is produced both better and cheaper: 

But the straitest sect of the Free Traders is not so numerous as 
it was in Liberalism’s ‘radical days’ of laissez-faire. We might 
almost say, varying Sir William Harcourt’s famous phrase from the 
general to the particular, that ‘we are all Protectionists now.’ 
Certainly all Australians are Protectionists now;? for in order to 
federate with the other colonies, even New South Wales, with rare 
nobility of feeling, has abandoned a Free Trade system under which 
(and, the majority believed, because of which) she was flourishing, 
and purchased nationality at the price of Protection. And this is in 
accordance with the traditions of a people who, if a ‘ nation of shop- 
keepers,’ have contrived to keep their nation as well as their shops, 
and have always been ready, at a pinch, to jeopardise their shops in 
order to remain a nation. 

At any rate, most Australian thinkers, alike of those who call 
themselves Free Traders, those who advocate some form or other of 
Protection, including an imperial Zollverein, and those who, with 
Marcus Clarke, profess to hate only one thing more than Protection— 
namely, Free Trade—are unanimous in their desire to foster, by all 
means in their power, the growth of a national literature. And all 
sympathisers in the home land with Australian aspirations towards 


' The Seven Colonies of Australasia, by T. A. Coghlan, Government Statistician of 
New South Wales. Edition, 1900, p. 484. 

? It is not, of course, denied that there is a strong theoretical ‘ Free Trade’ 
party in most of the States; but the necessity of raising 8,000,000/. or 9,000,000/. 
annually through Customs makes any approximation to Free Trade in practice, at 
any rate for many years, quite impossible. 
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nationality—a nationality in no way incompatible with the imperial 
tie—will rejoice to see the Commonwealth, even if at some economic 
sacrifice (for this is not a world in which anything is to be had for 
nothing), developing a literature racy of the soil and worthy of the 
traditions of its ancestry. And, after all, all men are not well adapted 
to sheep-breeding. The economists must make allowance for a 
percentage of the population, in Australia as elsewhere, who will find 
in writing, and only in writing, the end ‘for which,’ in the Platonic 
phrase, ‘they have been born.’ 

The danger of having an Australian literature ‘ made in England’ 
is amusingly illustrated by Campbell’s well-known lines On the 
Departure of Emigrants for New South Wales. The poet is 
excellent in sentiment and admirable in intention. Indeed, no less 
a man than Sir Henry Parkes found inspiration and encouragement 
in what, he tells us, was his favourite poem. Yet it is to be feared 
that the average Australian, when he reads the poet’s prophecy that 


Spacious cities with their spires shall gleam 
Where now the panther laps the lonely stream, 









will forget the truth of the prophecy in its zoological originality. 
Nor is Campbell’s reference to the Australian youth ‘twining his 
tame young kangaroo with flowers’ much less ridiculous—this not 
being a form of sport to which the young Australian has ever been 
addicted. 

The truth surely is that if literature is to be written for Australia, 
literature dealing with the sights and scenes and aspirations of 
Australians, it cannot be written by English or Americans, still less 
by the ‘watery friendship’ of cosmopolitans, but by Australians 
themselves, And it is, and is rightly, supported liberally by 
Australians, not because it is intrinsically better than English or 
American or cosmopolitan literature, but because it is their own 
literature, interpreting to them their own environment, and is thus 
deserving of their protection and encouragement.® | 





















* It can hardly be maintained that Australians, in order to encourage their own 
literature, have closed their doors to the literary output of the world. On the 
contrary, Mr. G. B. Barton, in 1866, gave detailed figures showing that Sydney alone 
then imported no less than 10,000/. worth of periodicals, mostly standard magazines. 
Of the Australian importation for 1900 of books and periodicals, Mr. T. A. Coghlan, 
Government Statistician of New South Wales, kindly gives me the following table : 


From United 
Kingdom 


From United States 
of America 


State From elsewhere 













£ £ £ 
New South Wales 150,039 10,046 30,779 
Victoria . 159,056 5,747 27,303 
Queensland 26,6824 478a 39,935a 
South Australia 36,110 1,054 23,107 
West Australia 19,153 45 5,791 
Tasmania 10,062) 79b 26,657b 











a Includes newspapers. 6 Includes stationery. 
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It is a fresh October evening in the heart of the Australian 
spring. 

I have just returned from a visit to the grave of the first 
Australian poet, Henry Kendall, the first and the greatest. 

He sleeps, as he wished, within sound and sight of the sea. For 
Sydney, like little Dunedin, wears its graveyard frankly on its brows, 
the small white city of the silent dead guarding the entrance to the 
great and vari-coloured city of the noisy living. 

The column that friends have set over him looks eastward from 
its eminence across the blue Pacific. A poet could hardly ask a 
fairer sleeping-place. No flowers, indeed, are about it. No trees 
give shade. But around it the still forest of marble tombs rises 
clear against the sea, half-redeemed, when I saw them, from their 
ashen pallor by the radiant smile of an Australian sunset glow—a 
glow that mellowed the hues of the grand sweep of ocean and the 
‘steadfast crags of Coogee,’ on which the tomb looks down ; the calm 
sea-blue fading towards the horizon into purple haze, the purple into 
orange, the orange into the faintest of saffrons, and that, through 
green, into the cloudless sapphire of Australian skies. 

But an Australian sunset too soon forgets its loveliness. A few 
minutes of almost unearthly beauty, and the glow that turned a 
graveyard into a paradise had utterly passed—passed as completely 
as the touch of inspiration that kindles for a moment a poet’s life 
into beauty, and then leaves him a heap of common ashes in a 
common sepulchre. 

‘Henry Kendall, Poet,’ for so the proud inscription on the tomb 
proclaims him to the Pacific, was born in 1841 at Ulladulla, near 
Shoalhaven, on the coast of New South Wales. His grandfather, a 
Lincolnshire schoolmaster, had been one of the missionaries whom 
Marsden took out in 1809 to convert the Maoris. Retiring to New 
South Wales, he had been granted land at Ulladulla by Governor 
Darling. The poet’s father, who was in very poor circumstances, 
gave the child what education he could, especially delighting to tell 
him the old Greek stories. These, and the lovely coastland scenes 
about his squalid cottage-home, were Kendall’s earliest impressions. 
When he was eleven his education ceased with the death of his 
father. What became of the young poet for the next few years is 


These figures, it will be seen, after allowance is made for the Queensland and Tas- 
manian irregularities noted above, give an annual total for the Commonwealth of 
over 500,0007. Of this sum it is estimated that about 150,000/. is spent in magazines. 
Messrs. Melville, Mullen and Slade, of Melbourne, basing their opinion on a wide 
experience, inform me that they consider that about one-fourth of this amount 
is expended in subscriptions for the ‘serious’ Reviews, such as the Nineteenth 
Century, the Contempurary, the Fortnightly, the Westminster, the Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, the Monthly, the Spectator, the Saturday Review, and the Speaker. They 
also send me an estimate for the total importation of books and periodicals for 
Australia, which substantially agrees with Mr. Coghlan’s. 
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unknown. The Nature that he had already learned to love took 
charge of her votary, still of an age to see 


The splendour in the grass, the glory in the flower. 


It was to those lonely days that Kendall looked back with affection 
when he wrote the lines on the Orara, by which, through the 
Golden Treaswry and other anthologies, he is chiefly known to 
home-keeping Englishmen.‘ 

At fourteen he was taken by an uncle on a cruise in his whaler 
brig; and the shrinking, sensitive lad, to the music of sailors’ 
curses, saw something of the Marquesas, of Yokohama, and of that 
tropic isle now holding the ashes of a poet-soul greater than his, 
and not less solitary. 

On his return to Australia, Kendall had the good fortune to 
obtain employment as a clerk to Mr. J. L. Michael, a solicitor, 
practising in the country township of Grafton. Kendall found in 
his employer a man of unusual culture and generosity, who not for 
nothing had numbered among his friends Ruskin, Millais, and othe: 
exponents of the artistic revival in England. Michael himself had 
published more than one -volume of verse,° and seems at once to 
have recognised the promise of his employé, placing an ample 
library at his disposal.® 

Kendall was a true-born Australian, and, while assimilating the 
English poets he found most akin to his spirit, he devoured with 
especial avidity all the work of previous Australian writers. 

Of such, if we take ‘ Australian’ in its widest sense, there were 
already a goodly number. There was Mr. Barron Field, whose 
lamentable First-fruits of Australian Poetry (1825) is only remem- 


‘ The air is full of mellow sounds, 

The wet hill-heads are bright, 

And down the fall of fragrant grounds 
The deep ways flame with light. 

The singing silver life I hear, 
Whose home is in the green 

Far-folded woods and fountains clear, 
Where I have never been. 


The characteristic note of the unattained and the unattainable is heard here, as in 
almost every poem of Kendall’s. 

5 Michael’s verse was neither strong nor original; yet a true love of Nature is 
shown in My Grave, and in many lines that might be quoted from Songs without 
Music (Sydney, 1857), and John Cumberland. It is with evident sincerity that he 
exclaims : 

‘Oh, how in the deep longings of my youth 
I loved thy solitudes of forest glades.’ 


* It is interesting to find in Michael a connecting link between the young 
Australian poet and the Pre-Raphaelite brethren, with whom, had he lived in 
England, he might well have thrown in his lot. It is significant that in one of his 
poems the typical names in literature are given as Homer, Euripides, Dante, Shelley, 
Ruskin, and Rossetti. 
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bered through the bantering review of his friend ‘Elia.’ There was 
the Rev. John Dunmore Lang, at once Scotchman, wit, theologian 
(oxymoron and tautology !), ethnologist, versifier, historian, hymn- 
writer, and politician.’ There was W. C. Wentworth, prominent 
among early Australian statesmen, who, in his attempt for the 
Chancellor’s Medal at Cambridge (1823), had prophesied an ‘ Austral 
Milton,’ an ‘ Austral Shakespeare,’ and an ‘ Austral Pindar.’ There 
was Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Parkes, who, in 1842, had published 
his first volume of verses, entitled Stolen Moments.* And more 
important than these from our present point of view, there was Mr. 
C. H. Harpur (named by injudicious zeal the ‘ Australian Words- 
worth’), who, in 1853, had published his Bushrangers and other 
Poems, striking, in the Creek of the Four Graves and elsewhere, a 
note truly Australian, if one without much musical quality.2 Under 
such influences was it that the genius of Henry Kendall ripened to 
early maturity. 

Michael, before he died (found in the Clarence River, shot, none 
knows how), had been the means of introducing the poet to several 
useful Sydney friends,'° one of whom presently obtained for him a 
vacancy in the Lands Office. 

Although the publication of his first volume of poetry, in 1862, 
won him some fame in Australia among those who cared for such 


things,'' Kendall recognised that the English hall-mark was advisable, 


? This colonial Crichton lived from 1779 to 1878. In the interests of New South 
Wales (he was Presbyterian minister in Sydney), he made fourteen voyages across 
the Atlantic, and composed a fresh volume every voyage. His View of the Origin and 
Migrations of the Polynesian Race shows research and ingenuity. His verses Zo the 
Heads of Port Javkson prove that he was not without a touch of true poetry in his 
rugged egotistic temperament. D. H. Denichy is another pioneer in Australian 
literature whose name commands respect. 

* *Stolen,’ he tells us, ‘from the ordinary duties of a not over-happy life.’ 
Readers of Sir Henry Parkes’s autobiography will remember the charming letter in 
which Mrs. Carlyle, to whom the Australian politician had presented a copy of his 
book, acknowledged the 8épov &wpov. ‘Is it a compliment,’ she asks, ‘to my judg- 
ment or my mercy, your sending the little book of poems to me rather than to my 
husband “ on second thoughts”? Anyhow,I am decided to take it as a compliment 
to something which you think Z have more of, not less of, than my husband has! 
And so I thank you heartily !’ 

* Kendall wrote of him with enthusiasm and affection as one who 


‘had fellowship with gorge and glen, 
And learned the loves and runes of Nature.’ 


'© Chief among these was N. D. Stenhouse, a wealthy scholar and friend of 
scholars, who had known De Quincey and Sir William Hamilton, and to whom 
Sydney owes more than she remembers. Largely through Stenhouse, Kendall came 
to know Harpur, Denichy, Dr. Woolley of the newly founded Sydney University, and 
Henry Halloran (who it was that gave Kendall his position in the Lands Office). 

" In his Poets and Prose Writers of New South Wales (1866), Mr. G. B. Barton 
(brother of the Federal Premier) wrote of Kendall: ‘Should he live to realise the 
expectations that have been formed of him, his name will reflect a lasting honour on 
his native country.’ 
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if not necessary, to colonial acceptation. Accordingly he enclosed in 
a parcel his book and some separate poems, and sent them to the 
editor of the Athenwwm, which at once gave him a kindly and 
discriminating notice. 

In 1866 Parkes, then Colonial Secretary in the Martin Ministry, 
secured for his protégé (first known to him through some verses in 
the Empire) satisfactory promotion. In the following year Kendall 
met the lady who became’ his wife,’* and his devotion to whom was 
the decisive factor in his life-long struggle with inherited alcoholism 
and consequent poverty. 

Of the originality of Kendall’s genius there can be no doubt. 
All English critics, from Swinburne downwards, have recognised his 
distinctive note. There is something of Wordsworth in him, some- 
thing of Shelley, something of Tennyson. But the impress of 
Australia, rather than that of any English poet, is upon him. The 
beauty of the Australian bush, the pathos of Australian pioneering 
life, the bitterness of his own unrealised ideals, these are the main 


12 He had been asked to lecture at the ‘School of Arts,’ a mechanics’ institute in 

Sydney, and had selected the perilous topic of ‘ Love, Courtship, and Marriage.’ 
Always morbidly shy, the poet proved quite unable to make himself intelligible or 
even audible to those present, who slowly filtered out unsatisfied. But, as frequently 
happens in such matters (we remember Sir Thomas Browne), Kendall’s practice was 
better than his precept. After the lecture, a friend introduced him to his sister, and 
a walk home across Hyde Park, under the starry southern night, led to the poet’s 
experience, in rapid succession, of the three ‘ waves’ of his subject. 

It will be convenient here to trace the outlines of the remainder of the poet’s 
life. His weakness, after two years of happy love in Sydney, lost him his position, 
and drove him, a wanderer, into the larger capital of the rival colony to see if he 
could there change ink to bread and cheese. In Melbourne he found that his poems 
had made him friends, and he was soon able to send for his wife and baby daughter 
Araluen, whom he had called after his favourite stream. But his second volume of 
poems brought no money; nor did the poet discover any aptitude for journalism, 
the useful jackal of literature. At the Yorick Club and at the office of the Colonial 
Monthly he indeed made friends, who admired his gift and did what they could to 
put things in his way—A. L. Gordon, Marcus Clarke, M’Crae, the ‘ Australian Long- 
fellow, ‘Orion’ Horne, and others. But Kendall was his own worst enemy. 
Premiers, editors, nor gods can help those who cannot help themselves. At the time 
of his lowest degradation his child died—a blow from which Kendall never entirely 
recovered. His wife and he returned to Sydney, he to sink still lower. But the 
miraculous armour of a woman’s love won him back for the world, even from the 
doors of an asylum. Retiring from town life and the eyes of hell that gleamed for 
him in every tavern window, he was employed as an overseer at their timber-works 
by two friendly brothers, who redeem the name of Fagan from reproach, and in 1881 
was created ‘ Superintendent of State Forests’ by Sir Henry Parkes. It is regret- 
table that the generous Premier did not boldly make Kendall Poet Laureate, or, if a 
Poet Laureate seemed an absurdity in an Australian colony, award him a pension for 
his poetry, without attaching any alien duties to the gift. As it was, the poet, in 
discharging his new labours, over-taxed a weakened constitution, and on the 
Ist August 1882 he died at the Fagans’ Sydney house, his last desire being to live 
until the end of July, that his wife might. receive the full month’s salary. His 
countrymen, however, might be trusted, if not to buy his poems, yet to see that the 
wife and children of their first poet should at least not suffer want. 
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subjects of his verse,'* and each is treated with a sincerity and a 
distinction that no follower has approached. The verse of more 
modern Australian writers seems almost mean and trivial before the 
heart-broken sincerity of the lines in which Kendall speaks of the 
death of his baby girl Araluen : 


Ah, the saddest thought in leaving baby in the bush alone 

Is that we have not been able on her grave to place a stone. 

We have been too poor to do it ; but, my darling, never mind, 

God is in His gracious heaven, and His sun and rain are kind. 

They will dress the spot with beauty, they will make the grasses grow ; 
Many winds will lull our birdie, many songs will come and go ; 

Here the blue-eyed spring will linger, here the shining month will stay 
Like a friend by Araluen, when we two are far away. 

. .. Girl whose hand at God’s high altar in the dear dead year I pressed, 
Lean your stricken head upon me; this is still your lover’s breast. 

... Three there were, but one has vanished ; sins of mine have made you weep ; 
But forgive your baby’s father, now that baby is asleep. 

... None will ever, Araluen, nestle where you used to be, 

In my heart of hearts, you darling, when the world was new to me. 


We forgive the fault of taste (venial when compared to Tenny- 
son’s ‘ costlier funeral,’ where there is no excuse of strong personal 
emotion) in the depth of a father’s feeling and the tender music of 


its expression. 

It is assuredly in Kendall’s Lyrics of Leaf and Stream that we 
find the first utterances of essentially Australian genius. Some- 
times, indeed, the influence of English traditions is too strong for 
him. Thus, when he speaks of bell-birds ‘singing in September 
their songs of the May-time,’ or in his Austral Months says that at 


the Australian Christmas 


Clear summer streams their glad Hosannas sing, 


there is overt or implicit reference to the English seasons he had 


8 Something of all three finds utterance in the lines On the Karoo, commemo- 
rating the murder of some colonists by aboriginals : 

‘The wild men came upon them like a fire 
Of desert thunder, and the derce firm lips 
That touched a mother’s lips a year before, 
And hands that knew a dearer hand than life, 
Were hewn like sacrifice before the stars 
And left with hooting owls and blowing clouds, 
And falling leaves and solitary wings. 
Oh, dear dead bleaching bones, I know of those 
Who have the wild strong will to go and sit 
Outside all things with you, and keep the ways 
Aloof from bats and snakes and trampling feet 
That smite your peace and theirs. . . .’ 


‘Turn thyself and sing. 
Sing, Son of Sorrow. Is there any gain 
For breaking of the loins, for melting eyes, 
And knees as weak as water? . . . Any balm 
For pleading women, and the love that knows 
Of nothing left to love ?’ 
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never known. But generally, unlike Gordon, he sees Australian 
Nature through purely Australian eyes. He described that Nature as 
it has never before been described ; and if, judged by his potentialities, 
he was, as he felt himself to be," a failure, his failure has hitherto 
transcended any other Australian’s success. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than that between 
Kendall and his contemporary and fellow poet, Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, ‘the laureate of the centaurs.’ The one a ‘small, dark, 
fragile, poetical-looking man,’ '° a clerk by training, a poet by instinct ; 
delicate, sensitive, shrinking from noisy activity. The other a tall, 
squarely built, open-faced Englishman, by training a soldier, by 
instinct a rider and writer of horses. The one with his utter lack of 
sympathy for the healthy insanity of field sports,'* the other with all 
the zeal and all the prowess of the sportsman." 

For the rest, Gordon was a devotee of Byronic styles and metres, 
with something of Browning’s spirit, and, alas! something of Mrs. 
Browning’s ear for rhyme. His nature was, in much, the masculine 
complement of the almost femininely sensitive temperament of 
Kendall. Gordon could no more have written : 





There is a river in the range 
I love to think about ; 

Perhaps the searching feet of change 
Have never found it out, 


than Kendall was capable of the manly stoicism of the galloping 
quatrain : 
Life is mostly froth and bubble ; 
Two things stand like stone : 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


It is in accordance with an ironic fate that it was the delicate 


“4 After Many Years is sad reading, for all its beauty. The wistful melancholy 
in such utterances as: 
‘I sit where youth was once, and feel 
That I am growing cold,’ 
or ‘ My spirit fancies it can hear 
The songs I cannot sing,’ 


overpowers even the sweetness of the verse. 
8 A. Patchett Martin, speaking from personal recollection (v. Pref. to Sladen’s 
Australian Poets). 
® Kendall, as an Australian, felt it his duty to write something of racing. But 
while Kendall, it has been well said, ‘ wrote like a poet who had been to the races, 
Gordon wrote like a poet who had raced’ (D. B. W. Sladen, Study of Kendall as a 
Bush Poet, prefixed to Australian Ballads). 
'7 Gordon’s lines: 
‘No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way.’ 
are a familiar proverb in Australian homes. 
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querulous poet that fought his temptation and came out shaken but 
victorious ; while it was the strong, breezy preacher of manliness who 
surrendered to the continued assaults of Fortune and blew out his 
brains among the Brighton heather. 

Gordon was an Englishman of Scottish descent (his father an 
Army captain), whose wildness had led to his emigration to South 
Australia in 1853.'* As a colonist, he had shown, like Henry 
Kingsley, no great aptitude. Two years in the Mounted Police had 
been followed by several years as horse-breaker '* and amateur jockey. 
Some 7,000/., left him on his mother’s death, led to his successful 
candidature for Parliament in the anti-squatter interest ; but he 
made no mark during his two years’ membership, except for eccen- 
tricity, classical allusions, and a talent for impromptu verse. 

In 1862 (the year of Kendall’s first volume of poems) he had 
married Miss Maggie Park, the niece of a bush innkeeper, and had 
ridden eighty miles with her 


Through the green and gold of the summer woods *° 


to the nearest church. Until almost the end of his life he retained 
his passion for racing, and by winning, in 1868, three steeplechases 
in one day—one being the world-famed Melbourne Cup—acquired a 
reputation as the most brilliant rider in Australia. But despondency, 
largely due to money troubles,.grew upon him, and although Marcus 
Clarke and Kendall were generous in their appreciation,” and his 


verse grew every day more popular, he now rode ‘in the secret 
hope of being killed.’ In March 1870 he had a severe ‘fall from his 
horse. The May mails cheered him with favourable English reviews 
of his Sea-spray and Smoke-drift. But the mails of June brought 
the disappointment of what had seemed the certain hope of succes- 
sion to the Esslemont barony—the one way of relief from his mone- 
tary embarrassments. Overcome with despair, he took his life at 
Brighton, a Melbourne suburb, at the age of thirty-seven. To-day, 
without doubt, Gordon is the most popular poet of Australia; ” an 


‘8 He was born in the Azores, educated at Cheltenham College, Woolwich, and for 
a time at Merton College, Oxford. A disappointment in love appears to have been 
one of the contributing causes to his departure for Australia (v. Turner and 
Sutherland’s Derelopment of Australian Literature, which contains excellent 
biographies of both Kendall and Gordon). 

’ During this period he was befriended by a kindly Roman priest, Father 
Woods, who resented the social snobbery that excluded his poet friend from a local 
‘Ladies’ Purse’ race, as ‘not a gentleman’; and who lent him books, especially 
Horace, Byron, and Browning. Much of Scott Gordon already carried in a retentive 
memory. 

*” Ashtaroth. Cf. the detailed account in that poem of Agatha’s elopement on 
horseback with Harold. 

*" Kendall speaks of his ‘ ringing major notes ’ and ‘ deep, autumnal, half-prophetic 
tone, like forest woods in March.’ 

*2 T am informed by a large wholesale bookseller that the sale of Gordon’s poems 
is more than twenty times that of Kendall, to judge from the experience of his firm, 
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Australian Burns, loved and quoted, recited and read, in every home- 

stead from Barrier Reef to St. George’s Sound. His secret of success 

is an open secret. The keynotes of his muse are a love of manliness, 

a love of adventure, a love of horses, and a love of honest dealing ; 

and these are the keynotes of the Australian character. 

His verse lacks distinction of form. Little or none is technically con 
perfect ; much of it is beneath the level of a clever schoolboy ; most mo 
of it is disfigured by curiously un-Australian Latin tags, the ten 
relics of Cheltenham. But distinction of form was not required. the 
A stirring writer of galloping verse, with a keen (though unfocussed) sha 
appreciation of natural beauty, a working knowledge of bush life, tral 
a touch of ‘sentiment,’ and a ‘manly admiration of healthy living, tiv 
this was, and is, the poet for Australia. out 

No one realised more than Gordon the limitations of his muse. die 
His verses are, he says, in his dedication to Whyte Melville : six 

Rhymes rudely strung with intent less li 
Of sound than of words, Pit 

In lands where bright blossoms are scentless it 
And songless bright birds.” val 
rat 

Much of his work was inspired by English memories ; much of it fot 
is imitative of the romantic quasi-medizval ballad verse of the day. an 
But though How we Beat the Favourite, perhaps his most popular frc 
effort, of the first class, and Fauconshawe and the Rhyme of the of 
Joyous Guard * of the second, show imaginative force, rapidity, and in 
vigour, yet it is in his Australian poems, like Wolf and Hound and de 
the Sick Stockrider, that he reaches his highest level. I quote the te 
last lines of the latter poem, eminently characteristic of the man and 
of the people : qt 

For good undone and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain - 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble; this I know, 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again ; Pl 
And the chances are I go where most men go. wi 
The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow dim, m 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall ; m 
And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, th 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. d 
which sells 400 or 500 copies of Gordon a year. No doubt the difference of price in G: 


the volumes (Kendall’s is thrice as expensive) is partly, but only partly, responsible. 
23 It has been frequently pointed out that these last two lines constitute a libel 
on the crooning carol of the Magpie at least, and on some of the most fragrant wi'd 
flowers in the world. But the poet in Whisperings in Wattle Boughs very properly 
contradicts himself : 
‘ Oh, gaily sings the bird, and the wattle boughs are stirred 
And rustled by the scented breath of spring.’ 


** A poem ‘worth,’ in the opinion of Francis Adams, ‘all the Zdylls of the King 
put together’ (two excepted). 
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Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave 

With never stone or rail to fence my bed ; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping over-head.* 


Some reference must be made to Marcus Clarke, the third of the 
contemporary triumvirate of Australian letters, before we pass to more 
modern names. An Englishman of eccentric education and mercurial 
temperament, he joined the staff of the Melbourne Argus in 1867, 
the year of Gordon’s first volume and of Kendall’s engagement, and 
shared with Kendall and Gordon the chronic impecuniosity of Aus- 
tralian genius. His Bohemian temperament is perhaps most instruc- 
tively illustrated by the fact that, after his wedding ceremony, he set 
out to search for a lodging to which he might take his bride. He 
died in 1881 of money-lenders and disappointment, in his thirty- 
sixth year. 

The novel on which his fame rests, For the Term of his Natural 
Life, has won praise from diverse critics. Lord Rosebery has declared 
it ‘the most terrible of all novels,’ and it has been translated into 
various modern languages. The genius displayed in it is perhaps that 
rather of a journalist than of a great writer of fiction. Every fact 
found in the records of the melancholy convict era is marshalled with 
amazing force; but of the magic of the imagination that creates 
from ink and paper living men and women, distinct and individual, 
of the art of contrast and the religion of reticence, there is too little 
in his crowded pages. Yet, if Zola is a great novelist, it is hard to 
deny the title to Marcus Clarke, who employed his methods with 
telling effect, if in a narrower field. 

Of Clarke’s shorter stories, Pretty Dick, a tale of the all too fre- 
quent Australian tragedy implied in the brief words, ‘lost in the 
bush,’ stands easily first for pathos and its admirable truth to the 
facts of Australian scenery. Of his essays, the best known is that 
prefixed to the collected edition of Gordon’s poems. The passage in 
which he finds the dominant note of Australian scenery as ‘ weird 
melancholy,’ and talks of the ‘subtle charm of this fantastic land of 
monstrosities,’ is brilliantly written, and has had much influence on 
the attitude of subsequent writers towards the bush. But it may be 
doubted whether the normal native-born Australian, unsophisticated 


* The conclusion presents an interesting contrast with the omitted stanza of 
Gray’s Elegy :— 
‘There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly tread the ground.’ 


In connection with Gordon’s death it is on record that the poet, on the advice of 
Marcus Clarke and others, omitted a stanza from the Sick Stookrider ending with 
the couplet : 

* Yet some as weak as water, Ned, to make the best of life, 
Have been to face the worst as true as steel.’ 
Vor. LI—No, 302 
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by any notions of English prettiness, would consider the sunny 
eucalyptus groves, that feather the mountain ranges with olive and 
blue, as in the least ‘funereal, secret, stern,’ or ‘melancholy,’ or 
would agree with this transplanted Englishman’s echo of Gordon in 
his reference to ‘trees without shade’ and ‘flowers without 
perfume.’ 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting passage in Marcus Clarke 
is one from his essay on The Future Australian Race. ‘In another 
hundred years,’ he tells us, ‘the average Australasian will be a tall, 
coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented man, excelling in 
swimming and horsemanship. His religion will be a form of Presby- 
terianism ; his national policy a democracy tempered by the rate of 
exchange. His wife will be a thin, narrow woman, very fond of dress 
and idleness, caring little for her children, but without sufficient 
brain-power to sin with zest.’ ‘In five hundred years,’ proceeds our 
colonial Jeremiah, ‘ unless recruited from foreign nations, the breed 
will be wholly extinct ’—surely a consummation, if the prophet be 
right, devoutly to be wished. It is reassuring to observe that, though 
a quarter of a century has passed since then, the prophecy shows no 
sign of fulfilment. Far from being, as Clarke says, ‘ fretful, peevish, 
perverse,’ the Australian is probably the sanest and most even- 
tempered person in the world. Individuals ‘coarse, strong-jawed, 
greedy,’ will no doubt be found among Australians, as among other 
branches of the English race ; but that they predominate, or show 
any signs of future predominance, may be confidently denied. 

A fourth contemporary of Gordon, of Kendall, and of Clarke still 
lives in the person of Mr. J. Brunton Stephen, whose Convict Once 
relates in scholarly and musical verse a pathetic story of the early 
days. 

Of the life of the pastoral pioneers whose period was intermediate 
between the Iron Age of the convicts and the Golden Age of the 
miners, the best picture has been left us in the charming novel, 
Geoffrey Hamlyn. Mr. T. A. Browne (‘Rolf Boldrewood’) has 
recorded the epoch of the bushrangers (may we say the Steel Age ”) 
in Robbery under Arms, and has told the tale of squatterdom in the 
Squatter’s Dream and many other stories. He is the Australian 
Trollope—a reliable and readable chronicler of the more obvious 
aspects of Australian life. 

On its more complex social and political sides Mrs. Campbell 
Praed has perhaps, in her novels, done most to explain Australian life 
to English people; but her absence from the country has put her in 
some degree out of touch with modern conditions. These have 
found their ablest expression in the imaginative writers, in poetry 
and prose, who are classed together as the ‘ Bulletin School,’ from the 
name of the weekly journal which has, for the last decade at least, 
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been the main Australian force in encouraging original work.* Of 
this school Boake, Paterson, Lawson, Ogilvie, and Daly have been, or 
are, the most prominent exponents. 

Boake, the first-mentioned writer of the Bulletin group, is the 
Australian Keats in his high promise and his early death. He has 
left one or two poems of rare ‘singing’ quality, virility, and force; 
he has also left much that is worthless jingle. Down Where the Dead 
Men Lie stands alone in Australian verse,”’ and the hand that wrote it 
might have done great work. 

Mr. A. B. Paterson was the first of the ‘ Bulletin School’ to achieve 
the honour of publication in presentable book form. A Sydney pub- 
lishing firm,”* had the good sense and the enterprise to see that his 
verse would meet with a ready sale, to purchase the copyright, and issue 
a five-shilling volume. Success was immediate. First published in 
1895, Paterson’s Man from Snowy River is now in its twenty-third 
thousand. Indeed, the English Literary Year Book for 1900 states 
that ‘no living English or American poet can boast so wide a public, 
always excepting Mr. Rudyard Kipling,’ to whom, indeed, the Times 
compares him. The publication of Lawson’s and other Australian 
writers’ verses and tales quickly followed on Paterson’s success, until 
now this one publishing firm can claim an annual sale of twenty- 
five thousand volumes of their Australian publications.” 


** The Sydney Bulletin has a world-wide reputation for wit and audacity, and is 
at once the Australian Punch, Spectator, Strand, Truth, Notes and Queries, and 
Sporting and Dramatic News; indeed, a very ‘Pooh-bah’ among papers, Francis 
Adams, that acute if acid critic of things Australian, speaks of it as the ‘only 
mouthpiece of originality in Australia,’ and relates how a back-blocks shearer told 
him that ‘ if he had only sixpence left he would buy the Bulletin with it.’ Whateve: 
be thought of its anti-religious and separatist principles, it must be admitted that 
this ‘ Bushman’s Bible’ has always a sure welcome in its columns for able prose o: 
verse of a certain kind. 

*7 I quote two stanzas : 

‘Out on the wastes of the Never Never,— 
That’s where the dead men lie ! 
There where the heat-waves dance for ever, 
That’s where the dead men lie ! 
That’s where the earth’s loved suns are keeping 
Endless tryst ; not the west wind sweeping 
Feverish pinions can wake their sleeping— 
Out where the dead men lie. 


‘Only the hand of Night can free them— 
That’s when the dead men fly ! 
Only the frightened cattle see them— 
See the dead men go by! 
Cloven hoofs beating out one measure, 
Bidding the stockman take no leisure— 
That’s when the dead men take their pleasure ! 
That’s when the dead men fly!’ 
** Messrs. Angus and Robertson. 
*” Exclusive of school books. 
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It must be frankly admitted that much of the’Man from Snowy 
River is not poetry, and does not pretend to be. But it is ex- 
cellent verse, inspired with keen love of horseflesh, shrewd good 
sense, cynical humour, and a genuine, though unostentatious, liking 
for the Australian bush.*° 

Messrs. Victor Daly and Ogilvie have each his public in Australia, 
and though neither reaches great poetic heights, there is a grace and 
meditative fancy in one and a bush music in the other that con- 
ciliate criticism. 

But of all the Bulletin men, Henry Lawson has, or had, the 
greatest potentialities. His best verse has the true poetic ring, rough 
in expression, yet with the roughness of truth and the natural beauty 
of complete sincerity. He writes of the bush, not as it appears to the 
gentleman on horseback with a balance at the bank, but to the 
penniless ‘ swagman ’ who tramps the vast Australian wilds. He has 
no joy in horses, and even speaks with scorn of those who 


Immortalise in verse 
The gambling and the drink that are their country’s greatest curse. 


But he has a keen eye for pathos in the common-place, and the un- 
erring instinct of genius in getting at the heart of things and telling 
more in half a line than most men ina volume. He has glimpses, 
too, of a creed other than the usual negative creed of revolt found in 
Bulletin writers ; the hopeful creed of an ultimate millennium, when, 
as he says in his lines called For’ard, the half-humorous, half- 
envious reflections of a steerage passenger on the comfort of those in 
the saloon : 
We all will meet’amidships on this stout old earthly craft, 
And there won’t be any friction ’twixt the classes fore ’n aft, 
We'll be brothers, fore ’n’ aft, 
Yes, an’ sisters, fore.’n’ aft ! 
When the"people work together and there ain’t no fore ,’n’ aft. 


In Marshall’s Mate, Out Back, and other poems in his first, 
and best, volume, In the Days when the World was Wide, there are an 
intensity of force, a bitter realisation of the tragedy and sordid 
m>aotony of existence in the drought-smitten areas of the ‘back- 
country, that rivet the imagination of the reader. The poet attains 


* It is in illustration of the last quality that these lines are quoted from Clancy 
of the Overflow: 
‘ As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy rides behind them singing, 
For the drover's life has pleasures that the townsfolk never know. 
And the bush has friends to meet him, and their kindly voices greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and the river on its bar ; 
And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plain extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars.’ 


It would be hard to find a more rapid sketch of all that is charming in the Australian 
bush. A few skilful touches, and that with quite ordinary pigments, and what a 
picture is produced ! 
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to ‘something of prophetic strain’ in his spirited verses on the Star 
of Australasia.. 

Lawson’s prose work has even more admirers than his poems, and 
some of the stories in When the Billy Boils, such as the Bush Under- 
taker and the Drover's Wife, are amazing in their truth and intensity, 
their subtle blending of grim humour and reticent pathos. Whether 
Lawson will yet prove himself capable of more sustained effort, and 
leave anything more than the fifty pages or so of excellent work that 
has to be sifted from much mere journalism, lies yet upon the knees 
of the gods. 

It has seemed best to devote our limited space to a necessarily 
cursory review of such Australian literature only as has seemed to the 
writer most characteristic and distinctive.*' The list of authors and 
authoresses more or less connected with the Commonwealth might, 
of course, be extended indefinitely. Thus the economic and philo- 
sophic thinkers, Professor Hearn and C. H. H. Pearson, both wrote 
notable books while in Australia. ‘ Orion’ Horne was a distinguished 
figure in the Melbourne of Kendall’s day. The history of G. W. 
Rusden is a painstaking achievement, and Messrs. Quick and Jarran’s 
Annotated Constitution something more. Professor Morris’s Austral 
English is a valuable and interesting compilation. Good work has 
been done in biography and criticism by writers whose names have 
already been mentioned in connection with Kendall and Gordon, and 
scientific investigation has found competent expositors. 

If we turn to fiction, Mrs. Humphry Ward may be claimed as an 
Australian ; for the first five (and, according to Jesuit theories of 
education, the most important five) years of her life were passed in 
Tasmania; which may we not hope she will revisit for literary 
purposes? Guy Boothby, Haddon Chambers, Louis Becke, Ada 
Cambridge, Mary Gaunt, and Hume Nisbet are all in greater or in 
less degree Australians ; and many other names crowd to the pen- 
point. 

But mere catalogues are a vexation of spirit, and space admits of 
no more than a brief word in conclusion. 

This must take the form of a pious hope for the inauguration of 
a new epoch in the literature of the Commonwealth, now that the 
‘Bulletin School’ has apparently spent its force. The spirit of 
revolt is only salutary when combined with a spirit of reform ; but, 
beyond a somewhat narrow conception of patriotism, the Bulletin 


“" Even so, many other names might well be mentioned: Edward Dyson, the 
miners’ laureate, A. D. Bayldon, J. Brereton, Essex Evans, T. Heney, J. B. O'Hara, 
Louise Mack, Ethel Turner, and Roderick Quinn—all more or less intimately con- 
nected with the Bulletin. Mr. C. Brennan’s Towards the Source, though by no means 
distinctively Australian (one might almost say distinctively un-Australian), shows 
real, if only semi-articulate, power. ‘Steele Rudd’ exhibits in his short stories a vein 
of rather crude humour. My Brilliant Career, by a young bush girl, is claimed as 
the first real Australian novel. 
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has no ideals with which to supplement the dissatisfaction with reality 
which it encourages in its ‘nest of singing birds.’ The Common- 
wealth wants a new centre for her literary activities; a new and 
healthier atmosphere for her imaginative work. She requires some 
new literary force, such as that found by the Republic in J. R. Lowell 
—some writer of distinction who, while possessed of original views 
of life and literature, yet will not hold that ‘phthisis is a phase 
of genius’ or that ‘good writing is really a disease of the nervous 
system,’ who will not be antagonistic to religion, to culture, or to 
loyalty, who will not look upon Australian universities as mere 
‘declension-shops,’ but will prove the long-looked-for means of 
bringing them into touch with the life of the community. 

Under such a man—whether editor of an ‘ Australian Magazine’ 
(for repeated failures in the separate colonies need not argue failure 
in a united Australia) or university professor—the literature of the 
Commonwealth will receive a new impetus, and will become at once 
sane and original ; original not in the obsolete sense of the word in 
which the old Greek democracies and aristocracies attained their 
miraculous fruitions of original genius—one ‘ cannot step twice into 
the same river,’ and the day of mountain-cloistered originality is 
past—but original in the sense of being literature which, though 
informed and coloured with the imaginative thought of the world, 
yet faithfully reflects the distinctive conditions of the life of 
Australia. 

Percy F. Row.anp. 


39 Upper William Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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THE NEEDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


I 


CAPITAL AND POPULATION 


AT a moment when we are supposed to be entering on a great South 
African boom, which is not to be confined merely to raising the prices 
of gold-mining shares already in existence, but is to extend to the 
exploitation of a vast continent, it may not be amiss to take some 
stock of our resources, for we shall immediately be called upon for 
capital and population on a very large scale. 

As regards the export of capital to a raw country, we had an 
experience not long ago, on a comparatively small scale, in the 
Argentine previous to 1890, and we remember the immediate 
consequences. The Bank of England, at any rate, is never likely to 
forget them ; and in 1890 we had no war expenditure and a compara- 
tively small amount of Continental money at call in the London 
market. 

Also, since 1890 our whole scale of living has grown prodigiously— 
eating, drinking, dress and amusement. We have always been an 
extravagant people, but in the last ten years we have become pro- 
fusely extravagant, and, what with our Government’s growing ordinary 
expenditure (exclusive of the special South African war expenditure), 
our municipal expenditure, our constant necessary loans to India and 
our various colonies, and the development of our home industries— 
railways, shipbuilding, house-building, electrical appliances and the 
like—our annual savings must already be pretty well used up. 

The trade figures for the last four years certainly show that we 
have no ‘ excess of exports’; and therefore, as we have not a super- 
abundance of our own capital nowadays seeking investment abroad, 
we may either go on borrowing from the Continent ‘on call,’ or we may 
go on selling our American securities. These latter are a very liquid 
asset now, compared with 1893-96, but they are always likely to be 
largely held in this country, even at high prices, because they provide 
a war-chest better than any other securities. If, for instance, we can 
imagine England engaged in war with any European Power, or 
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combination of Powers, the only tolerably free market would be in 
‘ Americans,’ for we could export them in order to pay for our food 
and our cotton. 

If France were engaged in such a war combination, there would 
be large withdrawals of Continental money from London, and no free 
market outside of England for South African and other colonial 
securities—in fact they would be absolutely unsaleable, for there would 
be many sellers and no buyers. 

Therefore, although our sales of ‘Americans’ may continue to 
some extent, in order to provide capital for South Africa, there must 
be a limit to the contributions from that quarter, conditioned by this 
desire of Englishmen to hold part of their means in the United 
States, as being outside the area of European complications. 

But it may be said that although we have sold these securities so 
largely in the past few years, we still hold in England enough of 
them to fulfil the conditions of a war-chest, and, at the same time, 
have a large balance over, that may be realised at the existing tempt- 
ingly high prices. It may be so, but then we shall be brought face 
to face with another difficulty in this displacement of capital. 

Supposing that English sales of American securities are greater 
than the excess of exports of merchandise from the United States, 
then the proceeds of the sales must come back in gold. Now, it is 
quite true that the stock of gold in the United States has increased 
very greatly in the last six years—from some 600,000,000 dollars in 
1896 to some 1,000,000,000 dollars to-day ; and in this respect their 
position is now very strong. But if the level of all prices, and particu- 
larly the prices of securities, remains higher on the other side of the 
Atlantic than on this side, we may see a formidable drain of gold, and 
this gold would find its way, through Paris, to Russia, Spain, Austria, 
and the other countries of the world that want it for currency purposes. 
London is deeply in debt to Paris, and would liquidate that debt by 
these remittances from America on account of securities returned. 

We must remember, however, that the stock of gold in any 
country at a given moment must bear some relation not only to the 
claims on that country from abroad, but also to the mass of credit 
superimposed on the gold basis at home. The United States now 
produce some 16,000,000/. of gold per annum, and therefore they 
may ship that amount to Europe, and may still hold as much gold at 
the end of the year as they held at the beginning of the year. But 
if the stream of their returned securities continues, and if they are 
going to import iron on a considerable scale from England, and steel 
from Germany, instead of exporting these articles to Europe, it may 
require a good deal more than 16,000,000/. per annum of gold to pay 
for these imports. The real fact is that, if we take into account 
securities as well as commodities, the United States are now exhibiting 
an excess of imports, as is evidenced by their rates of exchange on 
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Europe, which have been hovering around the gold-shipping point 
right through the height of the present cotton and grain shipping 
season. This unusual financial phenomenon ought to be considered 
in connection with the excessive increase in the creation of industrial 
companies in the United States, which has been carried on for the 
last four years on a scale of capitalisation unparalleled in the history 
of the world. 

Then, if we look at their railroad securities, we shall find that the 
average quotation of a total of stocks amounting to something like 
1,000,000,000/. is now in the neighbourhood of par, as compared with 
an average quotation of about 40 during the lowest period in 1896 and 
about 65 in 1898 ; and these differences in values mount up to very 
big figures indeed—400,000,000/. or 500,000,000/. 

It may be doubted whether we in England have ever quite 
appreciated the breadth of the American boom since 1898; and to 
sustain that boom at home, and at the same time to buy back large 
masses of securities from abroad, may impose a very great strain on 
the delicate machinery of the internal circulation. There is, perhaps, 
no better way of conceiving what that strain may be than to look at 
the comparative bank clearings in New York. They amounted for 
the year 1901 to 16,000,000,0001., against 6,000,000,000/. for the year 
1896. No such sudden and violent change has ever before occurred 
anywhere in the records of finance, and a question may arise 
whether it is all quite sound. As a standard of comparison, we may 
call to mind that it has taken us a quarter of a century merely to 
double our bankers’ clearings in London. They were 4,960,000,000/, 
in 1876, and 9,600,000,000/. in 1901. And we have an idea that 
the British Empire has been going ahead pretty fast in these last 
five-and-twenty years, and that London is the financial centre and 
clearing-house of the world. 

Of course, the New York increase can be accounted for easily 
enough, considering that the whole mass of railroad stocks is worth 
nearly two and a half times more than in 1896, together with the 
immensely greater activity in dealing in them ; and considering, too, 
the rapid development of industrial companies dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the astounding activity of general trade. 
The difficult factor to determine is, To what extent these increases in 
values and in quantities may be attributable to inflation of the 
currency. Anyhow, it is an expansion which must be borne in mind 
if we look forward to a considerable drain of gold, because the only 
process whereby a country that is over-importing can check its 
imports, whether of securities or commodities, is by lowering prices ; 
and, with the great mass of undigested securities now being carried 
by finance houses and trust companies in Wall Street, any sudden 
and violent reduction of values might have extremely unpleasant 
consequences ; but it would be the only method of counteracting a 
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threatening drain of gold. And unpleasant consequences in Wall 
Street would certainly react on Lombard Street. 

Therefore, when we talk of getting all the capital we shall want 
for the exploitation of South Africa from sales of our American 
securities, a good many things may have to be considered before the 
promise is translated into performance. It is a question really of 
prices. For instance, it may bea good thing to sell New York Central 
Railroad stock at 170 and a bad thing to sell it at 150; all will 
depend on the attractions of alternative investments in South Africa 
or elsewhere. For, whatever may be the defects in the American 
currency and banking systems (and they are many), portending, 
perhaps, imminent trouble, the great fact remains that 80,000,000 
enthusiastically industrious people in an extraordinarily rich country 
are bound to become solidly richer as the years pass on, notwithstand- 
ing the nasty jars they may receive from time to time by pressing 
the pace and doing in five years’ time what had better be done in 
ten years’ time, and notwithstanding the pranks they play with 
theircurrency. Everything is bound to come right there in the end, 
because the real wealth is always growing at a pace that has never 
been approached elsewhere, owing to the increased production of 
corn, cotton, oil, coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, gold, &c. ; whilst the 
Americans, by their methods and mechanical appliances, can compete 
on favourable terms with any other country in almost every line of 
manufacture, so that the best of their securities are always likely to 
be the best in the world, and it will require a very strong inducement 
indeed to make us part with them permanently. Any sensible 
reduction in their prices will immediately check English sales, and in 
that case we shall have to turn our attention to some other quarter 
for fresh capital. 

Practically, there are no other securities that we can sell on a 
large scale. It would be interesting to see the faces of our ‘ great 
sister nations’ if we attempted to send back Australian bonds to 
Australia, or Canadian bonds to Canada for sale. The very suggestion 
brings up a consideration which is sure to arise sooner or later, and 
for which we must be prepared—namely, a profound and natural 
jealousy on the part of these two great sister nations if the third 
great sister nation is to take all the benefit in future of England’s 
resources in capital and population. Why should South Africa be 
the spoilt child of the Empire, whilst Australia and Canada are both 
wanting the right sort of Englishmen—as well as English money— 
for their own development? And these two sister nations want the 
men and the money on a large scale. They both talk of having 
room for future populations of 100,000,000 apiece, and they are 
always wanting to place fresh loans on the London market. The 
truth is that our English capital is already very much locked up in 
these securities, in the sense that there is no market for them except 
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in London ; so that to find fresh capital for South Africa we may be 
driven to the expedient of increasing our present debt to the 
Continent. But that is a very risky method of financing, especially 
in view of the possibility of European war, in which England might 
be involved. As it is, our debt to the Continent is far too large 
already. It has been estimated at from 50,000,000/. up to 
80,000,000/., and is probably to-day about 60,000,000/., held by 
foreign banks and financial institutions in sterling bills, or money at 
call short or notice, or in ‘ Contangoes’ on the Stock Exchange, and 
any increase in this amount would be extremely undesirable. 

No doubt it may be argued, and perhaps fairly argued, that the 
more any country borrows for reproductive purposes, the richer that 
country will become, because, the annual production of gold being 
now more than double what it was ten years ago, with the prospect of 
being again very greatly increased in the coming ten years when the 
Rand is at full work, all debt will be much more easily paid ten 
years hence than to-day. It is quite true that the world has 
produced nearly 500,000,000/. of gold since 1890; but it does not 
follow that a country owing a large amount of money ‘at call,’ 
any more than an individual carrying an undue amount of stocks on 
borrowed money, can be safe from the risk of inopportune demands for 
repayment. The depreciation of gold may be a great fact of the 
future, but demands for the repayment of loans may be instant. If 
the gold has grown in quantity, so have the liabilities founded on the 
gold grown in volume, and mankind still continues to be subject to 
sudden gusts of feeling, which are not always governed by rational 
or logical considerations: sometimes it is a feeling of alarm, often 
enough well grounded, as between creditor and debtor, when the latter 
shows signs of fatuous folly ; sometimes it is a feeling of animosity. 
War may be waged through the medium of the money market. There- 
fore it is not a safe or desirable position, either for a country or for 
an individual, to owe too much payable on demand to possibly hostile 
creditors. 

The future production of gold, too, will have a double-edged 
action on us in England, for while on the one hand it may enable us 
to pay off the fifty million pounds, or eighty million pounds, or 
whatever it may be, now or in the future, that we owe on ‘current 
account’ to the Continent, on the other hand it will enable our 
foreign debtors, who owe us many hundred million pounds on 
‘capital account,’ to pay us off in this same coin, which may have 
lost some of its purchasing power. And this may bea very valid 
reason for not holding too large a proportion of our means in any 
form of securities bearing a fixed rate of interest. The ‘rentier’ is 
the person who must ultimately suffer from excessive production of 
gold, and as Great Britain produces a plentiful crop of ‘ rentiers,’ 
the enormous increase in the development of gold mining will not 
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by any means be an unmixed benefit to this country. The miners’ 
gain may be the rentiers’ loss, and this consideration must have its 
bearing on the financial outlook. 

Meantime a great deal must depend on South Africa ; and South 
Africa must depend, both financially and politically, on its future 
population. ‘Put up the bars’ against the foreigners, suggests 
Mr. Greenwood in his ‘ Violent Proposal’ in the February number 
of this Review; and, as he says, the ‘proposal may not appear so 
very violent after all.’ But is it practicable? We must remember 
that before the war it was estimated by the best authorities that 
the combined amount of French and German money invested in 
Rand mining shares was greater than the amount of English 
money. To-day, perhaps, it is half Continental and half English ; 
and we may depend upon it that this foreign capital will make its 
voice heard—and it is very vocal through its command of the Press. 
All the capitalists of the Rand will be in favour of unlimited 
immigration, because it will assist the boom. In fact we cannot 
really have a broad boom without the population. Therefore we must 
look where the population is most likely to come from. 

It is constantly assumed that only the Briton and the Boer will 
have to be considered in the ultimate settlement of the country; 
but any one who looks at the world’s emigration figures knows 
that this may be a delusion, and a dangerous delusion. As 4 
matter of fact, the German-speaking peoples, the Italians, and 
the Scandinavian nations together have formed by far the 
greatest stream of emigration from Europe for the last ten 
years. The whole bulk of the German and Scandinavian stream 
flows at present to the United States, whilst the Italian stream 
is divided between the United States, Brazil, and the Argentine. 
But all these streams can easily be turned to any country where 
the attraction is supposed to be the greatest. If that country is 
South Africa, to South Africa the streams will flow; and when equal 
political rights are granted to ‘all white men from the Zambesi to 
the Cape,’ we may find in the ballot-boxes a power mightier than 
the sword; with the result that all the efforts and sacrifices of 
the war may be nullified by voting-papers. This would indeed be a 
cruel irony of fate, and it has to be faced by looking at the facts, 
and not by indulging in vain imaginings. 

We cannot even reckon on the emigration from these islands 
as being altogether friendly, because more than one-fourth of the total 
is Irish ; a proportion less than half what it used to be some forty 
years ago, but still a large hostile element. If we deduct the Irish 
we shall find, during the last ten years, that for every English 
or Scottish emigrant over-seas there were three emigrants 
from the mixed nations above mentioned—the German-speaking 
and Scandinavian races, the Italians and the Irishmen—and the 
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majority of these may be counted on to prefer a South African 
Republic to the British Empire; and, broadly speaking, they are 
all pro-Boers. 

This is a consideration which is certain to have a profound effect 
on British investors, for they will naturally ask themselves, Who is 
to be the ultimate owner of South Africa? Reasoning by analogy, 
they will say Canada belongs to the Canadians—they donate their 
lands to the Canadian Pacific or other railroads—and mining 
royalties belong to the Dominion Government, without any reference 
to Downing Street ; and in the same way Australia belongs to the 
Australians. Practically both countries can do what they choose 
to do with themselves. Is South Africa to belong to the dwellers 
in South Africa, on the same terms, or is it to be held as India is held ? 
Where will lie the right of ‘eminent domain’? These are questions 
to which investors in South Africa will demand an answer. Both 
political parties in England are more or less pledged to lavish ex- 
penditure of English public money in repairing the devastations of the 
war, and we hear also of great irrigation schemes—for whose ultimate 
benefit ? 

It may be said that these are idle fears—that we have never 
seen any great irruption of foreigners into our other great colonies. 
True enough. Nor have we ever really seen any great irruption of 
Britons. Up to this time the mighty stream both of Continental 
and of British emigration has flowed not to British colonies, but 
steadily and always increasingly to the United States. Our theory 
in England is that we go on painting the map red chiefly in order 
to have dumping-grounds for our growing population. The fact is 
that we have not really a quickly growing English population ; and in 
proportion as we increase our over-sea territories, in the same propor- 
tion the emigration to them of our people falls off. For instance, in 
the eight years 1853-60 four times as many British and Irish 
emigrants went to Australasia as in the eight years 1893-1900. 
And if we deduct from the emigration to Australasia the immigra- 
tion back to this country from Australasia, we get the almost 
ridiculous total of 38,000 in the ten years 1891-1900, or an average 
of 3,800 a year, which is, indeed, a very paltry contribution to our 
sister nation ; and in the same way our contribution to Canada has 
averaged only 9,000 a year, whilst for the same ten years (1891- 
1900) our annual average contribution to the United States has 
been 52,000 a year. The result is that for every Briton who has 
emigrated to the two ‘sister nations,’ four Britons have emigrated to 
the United States, and the moral is that the average emigrant is 
four times more greatly influenced by his hopes of material benefit 
to himself than by the sentiment of belonging to the British Empire. 

All this may be changed in the future by the persuasive influence 
of Mr. Chamberlain and the imaginative appeals of Mr. Rhodes or 
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Lord Milner. Possibly. ‘Among all forms of mistake, prophecy is 


the most gratuitous.’ Golden dreams may glitter, but they are not 
business ; and in affairs, although imagination may sometimes be a 
good servant, it is invariably a bad master. In these days it is un- 
fortunately the master. We have had bitter experience in the last 
two years and a half of the truth that South Africa is pre-eminently 
the land of lies, as well as being the grave of reputations. Was it 
not Ancient Pistol who said, ‘I talk of Africa and golden joys’? 
The whole place, in its booming element, the modern variant of the 
swashbuckler or the footpad, still smacks of the spirit of Falstaff, 
and the one bright redeeming page in its late history is the record 
of the admirable bravery, the more admirable patience, and the most 
admirable humanity of our soldiers, to which have to be added the 
manful efforts of Lord Milner and his civilian staff to evolve order out 
of chaos in the Civil administration. These are fine old British 
qualities which will be remembered in this country with pride long 
after the last stamp has dealt with the last ounce of gold in the 
Promoters’ Land. This perhaps is a permissible prophecy. 

Meantime, in discussing the future of the country, we want above 
all things absolute sobiiety of statement, and the frankest, fullest 
recognition of the unprecedented difficulties we shall have to deal with 
after the ‘sort of war’ is over. 

As Mr. Greenwood has pointed out, the greatest danger threatens 
from German immigrants. To any one who knows Germany the 
pervasive, persistent spirit of the Pan-Germanic element and its grow- 
ing aggressiveness is a byword—and it has expressed itself very freely 
indeed in sympathy with the Boers. South Africa may offer an in- 
ducement to these people greater than they have ever had before, 
because there is a nucleus in the Dutch population that may end in 
making them supreme. Of course in the United States they have a 
nucleus of their own people; but there they can never be supreme— 
they are simply swallowed up in the American nationality ; and if the 
truth must be told, they are looked on rather as an ‘ inferior people,’ 
‘ the servants,’ as poor Count von Biilow plaintively and indignantly 
expressed it; adding that the time had come when they were 
determined to be servants no longer. 

The German population is increasing very much more rapidly at 
home, by birth-rate, than the English population ; and owing to the 
universal military service they have unrivalled capability for being 
organised. A systematised emigration movement can very easily be 
imagined, leading practically toa peaceable invasion, and possibly final 
conquest by weight of numbers at the polling booths. 

In an earlier part of this little paper reasons have been given for 
anticipating some possible temporary set-back on the other side of 
the Atlantic, owing to financial considerations, and this should make 
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us all the more watchful of the Continental emigration movement. 
The gold and the diamonds of South Africa appeal strongly to 
the imagination of the needy. But men cannot live by gold and 
diamonds alone. The lack of diversity in industries is a great draw- 
back, and the problem is complicated by the amount of native and 
imported coloured labour competing with the white labour. So far, 
South Africa has been eminently the field for capitalists rather than for 
white labourers. Nearly everything that has come to us from that 
region in the shape of companies has a nasty coating of promoter’s 
slime. But there is also a great deal of lonely veldt, which no doubt 
is more or less the equivalent of the boundless prairies of the 
Western States in America or the pampas in the Argentine. 

My own impression is that this life on and from the soil will 
prove much more attractive to the Germans and Scandinavians, or 
even to the Italians, who have been accustomed to the same sort of 
solitary life in agricultural regions at home, than to the Briton, who 
dearly loves sociability, the gaslights of the town, and the music halls. 
Johannesburg may increase and multiply through British immigration, 
but a great State cannot be built up on Johannesburgs. The scientific 
production of gold, nowadays, is very like the scientific production of 
steel. There is not necessarily any greater return on the requisite 
capital from the one than from the other. But the difference in 
the employment of labour is fundamental—when the one chiefly 
employs coloured abour, and the other wholly employs white labour. 

All these considerations are taken into account by intending 
emigrants. Those to the United States think they may carry in 
their valises a Carnegie or Rockefeller baton ; those to South Africa 
have read of Rhodes, Wernher, Beit and Co. And they may be 
influenced by the consideration that the two American millionaires 
can buy up the whole crowd of South African millionaires several 
times over. Time only can show us which country holds out the 
greater inducements. It is idle to predict; but we may learn some- 
thing of practical importance by looking backward. 

There is one clear lesson, with an indisputable conclusion, writ 
large in the emigration movement of the last eighty-five years, 
and it is this. Emigrants of all nationalities, including the 
British, have shown a very distinct preference (at any rate in the 
last sixty years) for a Republic rather than an Empire. It was not 
soin the beginning. In the twenty-five years from 1815 to 1840 there 
was a total emigration from Great Britain of about 1,100,000 persons 
(including foreigners), of whom only 450,000 went to the United 
States, whilst 530,000 went to Canada, 74,000 to Australia, and 
9,000 to the Cape, &c., or a proportion of 56 per cent. to British 
colonies against 41 per cent. to the United States. On the other 
hand, in the last twenty-five years (from 1876 to 1900) about 70 per 
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cent. went to the United States and only about 30 per cent. to 
British colonies. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the flood of talk during this last 
period about ‘the Imperial idea,’ it is evident, from the practical test 
of the emigration figures, that there was a much greater tendency 
towards the British colonies sixty years since than in these latter 
days. In fact, if we look at Australasia alone, the figures have never 
happened to be so low as during the particular seven years of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tenure of the Colonial Office. The Cape and Natal 
have made up the deficiency somewhat, but the result of all the 
figures is 63 per cent. for the United States and 37 per cent. for all 
the rest of the world. And this falling-off to Australia is the more 
remarkable because it is the most essentially British of all our 
colonies. A vast continent without any neighbour impinging on 
it, with gold and copper in abundance, and with pearls of great 
price, if not diamonds. It has no difficult native question, and has 
for the most part a very fair climate. There is no finer wheat than 
the South Australian wheat, and Queensland revels in tropical and 
semi-tropical products ; whilst Victoria and New South Wales possess 
the finest pastoral regions in the world, bar occasional droughts. 
Yet Continental emigration has never been attracted there, and 
British emigration, as we have seen, has been falling off, and never at 
any time amounted to more than a net average of 30,000 persons a 
year. It is no explanation to say that from 1892 to 1897 Australia was 
still feeling the result of the commercial depression following 1890, 
because the answer is that the United States was feeling that result 
still moreacutely. Again, it may be said that the smaller emigration 
was owing to the alleged prosperous condition of our people at home; 
but that argument affects emigration all round. And, indeed, it would 
be avery poor look-out if we were called on to rejoice in peopling our 
sister nations at the expense of the prosperity of our own hearth- 
sides. 

No doubt it was this pressure of bad times at home in olden days 
that drove a great many of our best emigrants away. By a process 
of natural selection the fittest went out to work in a new world, 
with very little aid, except from their own strong arms, and the 
foundations of the British Empire over-seas were well and truly laid 
by these people many generations ago, as they only could be laid, by 
self-help. They were men who were very little conscious of a great 
Imperial mission. They worked hard to subdue the lands for 
themselves, and they talked little. Nowadays they work little and 
they talk hard—and tall. Self-consciousness is rampant as it never 
was before among our people. The Press teems with the ‘ Imperial 
instinct and the marvellous qualities of the race.’ In former days 
the quality of the race was all there, but it was quietly taken for 
granted, and the self-consciousness was absent. And, curiously 
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enough, just in proportion as we have increased this un-English 
habit of excessive self-assertion, in the same proportion the Americans 
have been quietly dropping their aggressive ‘spread-eagleism,’ and, 
whilst gaining on us hand over hand in population, in wealth and in 
manufacturing aptitude, they have become a comparatively modest 
and self-respecting people. 

Does it not show a certain want of sense of humour to go on 
‘orating’ about ‘these mighty commonwealths,’ ‘great sister nations,’ 
‘orbs that are rising,’ &c., &c., when as a matter of fact the whole 
population of either Canada or Australia is not equal to that of 
Greater London, nor nearly equal to that of the State of New York 
or the State of Pennsylvania; and both of these States are growing 
in wealth and population far more rapidly than the two ‘ mighty 
commonwealths,’ as is evidenced by the Savings Banks returns of the 
State of New York, showing deposits on the Ist of January last of 
230,000,000/. And this may be compared with the total deposits of 
something under 200,000,000/. in all the Savings Banks of the 
United Kingdom; whilst for the last three years the New York State 
deposits have been increasing at the rate of about 10,000,000/. a 
year against an increase of less than 8,000,000/. a year in British 
Savings Bank deposits. Nor must we forget that the capital which 
has been developing Canada in the last four years has come a good 
deal more from the United States than from Great Britain. 

Soberly and justifiably we may claim that, notwithstanding the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs in the West Indies and 
Newfoundland, we have had on the whole a very fair success with 
our colonies, taking them all together—certainly a much greater 
success than any other nation has had. 

But the supreme success has lain with the colonies that seceded. 
In the view of Americans, the greatest blessing that ever happened to 
the United States was parting company with the British connection ; 
and perhaps it may be added, without offence to the Americans, that 
one of the’greatest blessings to Great Britain was parting company with 
the American colonies. The separation allowed each people to develop 
on itsown lines. Conceive what the situation would have been to-day 
if this ancient realm of England and its 40,000,000 people had to be 
steered by 80,000,000 people, 3,000 miles away, and divided by 
something more than the mere physical division—by an impalpable 
division, in new ideals, new processes, new ways of looking at life, and 
not all of them by any means improvements. ‘It is the impalpable 
that has prevailing weight.’ 

Many individual Englishmen may look at many subjects from 
very different points of view, but I think all Englishmen will agree 
that we never want to be governed by our tail, whether that tail is 
on the other side of the Atlantic, or on the other side of the Pacific, 
or in Africa. This is a very present danger—a danger chiefly 
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attributable to confounding being big with being great. Tennyson 
would never have written ‘a craven fear of being big.’ Far from 
being a craven fear, it is a common-sense fear. 

The pre-eminent sign of true greatness in a nation is the clear 
recognition of the limits within which it can do its work supremely 
well. The sign of the limit being past is when the work ceases to be 
the work of a master and becomes sloppy and inefficient. No one 
can read, or hear, the opinions of the leaders of the Imperial move- 
ment to-day without being conscious of their conviction that our 
efficiency has not been growing in proportion to the demands of the 
Empire. 

And perhaps it may be permitted to the ordinary citizen, while 
questioning the wisdom of a policy which in an exaggerated shape 
must be fraught with peril, to establish certain facts relating to that 
policy—and not to be misled by dangerous delusions or by popular 
fallacies. 

J. W. Cross. 
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II 
FEMALE EMIGRATION 


THE emigration of women to South Africa has become a question of 
national importance. If that country is in the future to become one 
of the great self-governing colonies of the British Empire, warm in 
sympathy and attachment to the mother country, it must be peopled 
with loyal British women as well as British men. 

The Government have promised facilities to any men who have 
been fighting for their country, and who at the end of the war are 
ready to remain in the new colonies, to carry on their own trades or 
settle on farms; but South Africa will never be a real home to 
those men unless they can find there the same family ties as those 
that have bound them to the land they have come from. Without 
that home life, settlers will bring with them none of the peaceful 
influence which will be the surest means of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation with their Boer neighbours and fellow-subjects. 

It is as well at once to face the fact that intermarriage of British 
men with Boer women will never produce these results. As a rule 
the Boer women of South Africa are devoid of many of the qualities 
which are essential to make a British man’s home happy and 
comfortable. Cleanliness is a virtue too often foreign to the Boer 
character, and it is not unfrequently replaced by an ignorance of the 
laws of hygiene which produces habits of slovenliness both injurious 
to health and distasteful to British ideas. 

The Blue-book on the report of the Ladies’ Committee of 
Inspection of the Concentration Camps,' just issued, affords startling 
evidence of this fact. The Committee felt bound to put on record 
that ‘Every inspector has to wage war against the insanitary habits of 
the people,’ and they attribute a large percentage of deaths from 
disease to the foul condition of the tents, the want of utilising the 
means of ventilation, and the extraordinarily unwise treatment of 
the sick evinced by Boer women. 

These women have, however, a powerful influence, as they are 
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possessed of such a strong personality, coupled with a great repug- 
nance to any change from their own customs; and it is to be feared 
that in the minds of Boer women, even more than among the men, 
there exists a rooted dislike of and contempt for everything British. 
It has been proved over and over again that the children of such 
marriages are Boers and not British in either character or sympathies. 
This war has shown many instances of men fighting in the Boer 
ranks whose fathers were British and loyal to their own country. 
From an Imperial point of view, therefore, the influx of loyal womer 
is of cardinal importance. 

Even before the war, in the total white population the number 
of men considerably exceeded that of women in every one of the 
South African colonies ; and of the women, the large majority was 
Boer, the minority British. With the extensive influx of men 
settlers which is sure to take place in the immediate future, the 
disproportion of men to women will, of course, become much greater 
if nothing is done, and of men to British women very glaring indeed. 
In the whole Transvaal before the war there were about fifty-two 
women to every sixty-six men, while in some districts the disparity in 
numbers was decidedly more marked. In Rhodesia, where men have 
gone to‘ peg out’ gold claims in the hope of rapidly gaining a fortune 
and then returning home, and where the farming interest has to a 
large extent been neglected, the contrast is even more significant; 
the greatest number of women having been in the proportion of one 
to four or five men, and in some districts only one to forty. These 
figures alone, apart from any patriotic sentiments, might rouse the 
British nation to help some of the struggling surplus population of 
women in Great Britain to seek this land of confident hope and 
expectation. The feeling that girls may find themselves really wanted 
must appeal to many of them who have, reasonably or unreasonably, 
come to fancy that they were in the way at home, and who know the 
hardships of over-competition. It is not, however, those who fail 
to succeed through their own fault in this country who would be any 
help in solving the problem of how to bring about a loyal and peace- 
ful South Africa. It is women of high moral character, possessed of 
common sense and a sound constitution, who can help to build up 
our Empire, who, given a fair chance, would succeed anywhere. And 
the question at once arises, Has this been the class of women who 
have emigrated hitherto, and are they likely to be available in the 
future? While I admit that there must again of necessity be some 
failures, as there have been in the past, the last twelve months 
(during which I have worked in this direction) have convinced me 
that the prospect should be viewed in a much more optimistic light 
than some writers on the subject have suggested. 

In the first place, people must be made alive to the fact that we 
in Great Britain ought to try to send out some of our best women 
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to the country where we have sacrificed so many of our best men; 
and, in the second place, we must persuade our South African fellow- 
subjects that it will be to their advantage to help these efforts. The 
war has completely altered the lives of many thousands of colonists, 
and numbers of women who have never worked. before may find 
themselves obliged to earn their own livings, or at any rate to assist 
in maintaining their homes. But far from this circumstance mili- 
tating against female emigration from the mother country, it may 
serve to encourage it. Manual work has hitherto been despised in 
the colonies by women who would have thought it no hardship to 
undertake such work at home, simply because in the colonies black 
labour was to be had, and all manual labour was supposed to degrade - 
awhite woman. Even such manual labour as churning or other dairy- 
work or laundry-work was invariably delegated to the coloured 
‘ boy.’ 

Already the change wrought by the war—the readier disposition 
to earn wages—is noticeable among the refugees from the Transvaal 
who are still waiting at the coast towns to return. In spite of all 
their trials and sufferings, only a very small proportion are actually 
receiving relief; the number is about three thousand out of a total 
of some sixty thousand. While the men have joined the various 
irregular forces, the women have gone into domestic service or 
become employées in match or cigarette or other factories, or 
supported themselves by needlework or other means. The hardships 
of many of these women will cease with the war, and the return of 
the men to civil employment will restore a considerable percentage 
of them to lives of comparative comfort; but it may be hoped that 
the lessons they have so hardly learnt will have the effect of widening 
their sympathy for those of their sex who come out to earn their 
livings like themselves in South Africa. There are already many 
clear-sighted women in the colonies who recognise the Imperial 
importance of immigration, but as a rule the one idea is simply to 
get a few servants from England, as white domestic labour is so scarce. 
No doubt in time others will see that only a large immigration of 
women of the upper and middle classes will bring about that revolution 
which they desire in domestic service, and consequently in the home 
life. They seem never to have heard of the laws of supply and 
demand. They can justly complain of the high rate of wages, and I 
have even heard of a proposal to combine together to offer a lower 
figure than the current rate; but it is clear that asteady supply of 
servants is the best method of cheapening the value of service, while 
if more women of al] kinds go out who require servants, I believe 
that the supply of servants will increase with the demand. 

Living is still exorbitantly dear, and the rate of wages of all 
women must be high in proportion. There are many ladies in London 
at this moment wotking as secretaries at the rate of from 70/1. to 
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901. a year, but how could anyone live on such a salary when living 
of the simplest kind costs 61. or 7/.a month? Prices must become 
cheaper as time goes on and a normal condition of affairs is 
established, free from the monopolies and unequal taxes of the late 
Boer Government, and one of the chief factors in reducing the price 
of food will be the increase of farming and a proper supply of local 
markets. In some localities before the war, vegetables and fruit 
were obtainable at a reasonable price, but that was hardly ever due 
to either Boer or British enterprise. In most cases the coolies had 
all the market gardening in their hands, and in some parts it was left 
to Italians and Germans to furnish what was required. In other 
places, such as near Bulawayo, there was scarcely any local cultiva- 
tion at all. Vegetables were despatched up from the Cape, and 
consequently the moment the war began the supply ceased, and 
when my husband and I were there in November 1899 potatoes 
were fetching from 101. to 151. a sack—the ordinary price here now 
is about 5s. to 7s. a sack—and green vegetables were not purchas- 
able at all. Surely this points to a possible field for women. Of 
late years great strides have been made in teaching ladies practical 
gardening, together with the keeping of poultry. Even in England, 
where markets are overstocked, some women trained at agricul- 
tural colleges, or simply in their own homes, have earned their 
livelihood. The same amount of energy and capital expended by 
women starting together a co-operative farm near one of the populous 
centres in South Africa would meet with satisfactory results, not 
only to the individuals, but to the community, in cheapening the 
foodstuffs and cost of living generally. There are difficulties to 
contend with there which do not occur here, such as drought, white 
ants, and locusts; but experts who have successfully farmed there 
for years, and who know the drawbacks, are far from discouraging 
the idea of women attempting such enterprises, and are in sympathy 
with the scheme. There is much work on a small farm and market 
garden that women can do with their own hands, and Kaffir labour 
can be employed for the harder work. I know it is frequently 
stated that Kaffirs are not to be had when they are wanted; but 
though there would be worries with black as well as there are with 
white servants, the best farming authorities I know declare they are 
never at a loss for cheap and efficient Kaffir labour. In the Orange 
River Colony skilled Kaffir labour is not paid more than 8s. a week, 
while the ordinary Kaffir gets 10s. a month and his food. The 
difficulty of managing Kaffirs is often overrated. Their natural 
respect for white people is so great that a moral influence to a most 
remarkable extent can be obtained over them by tactful treatment, 
and their services are entirely at their mistresses’ disposal in con- 
sequence, 

The life of a settler at the outset would doubtless be a hard one, 
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and it would be wrong to encourage any woman to try it without 
counting the cost. Food would have to consist of bare necessaries 
without luxuries, and what are often considered necessaries here are 
by no means always procurable there. Settlers, too, would have to a 
great extent to be dependent on their own produce for food, for except 
at the beginning they would find tinned meats an unwarrantable 
expense ; and however disinclined they might be to work, the routine 
would have to be regularly endured, or a year’s crop might be lost. 
In setting up a market-garden near a town, the first difficulty would 
be to secure suitable irrigated land; once that was obtained, five 
women could maintain themselves comfortably if they joined to- 
gether, each with a capital of about 50/. To farm on a larger scale, 
with more land at a greater distance from their market, they would 
require about 100/. each as capital. I have not met anyone who 
has farmed in South Africa who disbelieved in their making a good 
living out of it if they were not afraid of work; though everything 
points to the advisability of beginning on a small scale, as it is the 
culture of fruit, vegetables, and poultry, with a lesser acreage, which 
would pay women best. There are women who have already tried 
and succeeded in South Africa, and their experience would be an 
invaluable guidance to others. Schemes are already on foot to help 
women to make a start, and to put them in the way of gaining local 
knowledge of the crops and seasons in South Africa before they sink 
their own small capital. Arrangements are being made by which 
girls will be boarded and lodged on a farm in exchange for their 
services, under proper tuition, until they are competent to earn 
wages or start a small farm of their own. 

The problem of finding suitable openings for women in the towns 
is readily solved, but how to place them on the land is a more diffi- 
cult question. It is in the country that they are most needed. The 
urban populations in the Transvaal before the war contained a larger 
proportion of inhabitants loyal to Great Britain than did the rural 
districts, and the future peace and welfare of South Africa must in 
great measure depend on the leavening influence of the new agricul- 
tural settlers. Women should be encouraged to occupy small farms 
of their own, working together on a co-operative system, within any 
newly settled areas. Their work would be greatly facilitated if they 
met with some assistance by loan in the first instance, and it would 
be a perfectly safe investment for either private individuals, for com- 
panies, or for the Government to advance loans to women settlers on 
the same business footing as to men, under schemes such as Colonel 
Hill’s, repayable in a certain number of years ; for land in the fertile 
districts of South Africa is full of promise, and is of yearly increasing 
value. Women, if thus helped, could certainly carry on successful 
fruit, vegetable, and poultry farms. 

What better training could there be for a woman who might 
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become the wife of a settler than having gone through such experi- 
ences? To furnish the wives and mothers of the future is obviously 
one of the most important indirect results of this emigration, and if 
we wish a high class of women to go out, who will bring with them 
a good and wholesome influence and raise the tone of their sur- 
roundings, they must primarily be sent to congenial or suitable 
employment, and every care taken to help them to keep their self- 
respect. Many girls who have friends or relations already there, who 
would dislike being dependent on them, and who would scorn the 
idea of seeking husbands, would willingly go if a fair chance of earning 
their own living was offeredthem. The response that the Government 
has had to its first call for women from this country has proved 
this beyond doubt. The demand was for 200 teachers for the 
refugee camps. The girls were to live in tents or huts on the same 
rations as the refugees, and were to be paid 1001. for the year, during 
which period they contracted to stay. Over three thousand applied, 
and those selected are ladies and upper-class girls of a high standard 
morally, intellectually, and physically. This augurs well for the 
future, when, maybe, some other departments in the Government 
will equally appeal for volunteers. Numbers of girls, highly efficient 
in their own work, are awaiting the settlement of the country in 
hopes that they may find openings in the Civil Service of the new 
colonies. 

There is every likelihood of employment for a certain number of 
women in various business establishments, Government or otherwise ; 
but even though the employers may wish to secure the services of 
women workers, there are difficulties to be faced owing to the exist- 
ing arrangements of the buildings, where there is no suitable 
accommodation for women. Post-offices, for instance, were in the 
Transvaal conducted almost entirely by ‘Hollanders,’ or Dutchmen 
brought in from Holland by Mr. Kruger and his party, and women 
have not hitherto been employed at all. 

As the colonies become more self-supporting, there will un- 
doubtedly be many trades and manufactures started which require 
female labour. At the present time some of the varied wants of 8 
social community are badly supplied. There is a deficiency in 
dressmakers, milliners, and laundresses ; tea-rooms, respectable board- 
ing-houses, and mursing-homes are not sufficiently numerous ; and all 
these would furnish desirable callings for women. 

The side of emigration which appeals most readily to the over- 
worked heads of households in South: Africa is that which concerns 
the domestic servant. But the idea of emigrating domestic servants 
is precisely that which is most distasteful to mistresses in England, 
because they maintain that the difficulty of getting servants is already 
serious enough, and they object to its being increased by sending & 
large number of servanta away. My answer to those in England is 
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that the class of servant considered the best here is not by ‘any 
means the most suitable for South Africa. Here household work is 
‘ departmentalised,’ while over there servants have to turn their hands 
to a variety of work which would never come within their province 
in England. For instance, in interviewing a cook who was inquiring 
about a place which was offered her in Johannesburg, I had to explain 
that besides her kitchen work, in which she would have the assistance 
of a Kaffir, she was to help in making the beds and answering the 
door-bell and performing other trivial duties. This she at once flatly 
refused to do, although she was getting 40/.in England and was 
offered 72/. out there as well as her passage-money. The very 
superior general servant, or a farmer’s daughter who has had to do 
everything in her parent’s house, and yet would not go into service 
in England, are types of the most useful colonial servants. In South 
Africa, also, mistresses have to be very long-suffering, and the servant 
question is uppermost in all their minds. One reason why they so 
often have to endure failures is because, when they are hard pressed 
for a servant, they are reduced to engaging girls without any 
character. I have not unfrequently heard of a servant being dis- 
charged for some fault and immediately securing a fresh place with 
higher wages without her last mistress ever being appealed to. 
There is no encouragement to the honest, sober, and respectable 
applicants if those without these essentials are engaged with equal 
promptitude. When the supply of servants is greater and the choice 
not so limited, it is to be hoped that mistresses will show more 
discrimination in their selection. They complain, too, that girls 
who are nice when they leave England become demoralised as soon as 
they land. This, it seems, is greatly due to the fact that domestic 
service has been looked down upon by colonial girls, and the employ- 
ment of coloured labour has affected the relations between servants 
and mistresses. Ladies forget sometimes that a white servant can- 
not be spoken to in the same way as they have been accustomed 
to address their Kaffirs or Cape boys or girls, and then they are 
surprised that a British girl resents such treatment. Of course 
many unsuitable servants have gone out from England, but very 
frequently these are girls who have got out without the assistance 
of any society, so that no one is individually responsible for them. 
I must dispute the statement made that ‘It is an undeniable fact 
that unsuitable women cannot come out without assistance,’ ? if that 
means, as the context implies, assistance from emigration societies. 
Very commonly people who are returning to South Africa take out 
& servant, paying her passage in return for her services on the 
voyage, without any intention of retaining her afterwards. That 
there are conspicuous instances of success in the selection of servants 
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by societies is unquestionable. I can only speak for the one of 
which I have personal knowledge—the South African Expansion 
Committee, an offshoot of the British Women’s Emigration Associa- 
tion, and formed a year ago to meet the increasing demands for a 
complete system of emigration of women to South Africa on a large 
scale. A most careful sifting of cases is undertaken, and numbers 
are rejected. They must be respectable in the first place, and those 
who have lost their moral character are at once discarded. Health 
is another point on which great stress is laid, and no woman is sent 
out without a medical certificate of soundness. The committee is 
also careful to have good characters from employers, so that every 
care is taken to choose only those who are fitted for the work they 
are called upon todo. And no woman is allowed to go out under 
the auspices of the committee unless she has definite employment 
to go to or can show private means of support. That after all these 
precautions ‘ every effort has been a lamentable failure’ is, I think, a 
sweeping statement in the face of facts. 

There are employers in various parts of South Africa who come 
back to the society time after time for servants because they have 
been satisfied with those sent out to them. I could quote numbers 
of instances to bear out this fact. A lady at Grahamstown has four 
times had servants, each of whom has been a success and stayed two 
or three years with her. Several employers at Port Elizabeth apply 
again and again. At this moment a lady is getting a servant 
because on two or three occasions her sister, living in the Hex River 
district, had been so well suited by the society; and the instances 
might be multiplied. So, at any rate, there are some bright spots in 
the gloomy picture of domestic troubles so ably sketched in the 
article I have referred to. 

Another question connected with this topic is that of contracts. 
As a rule, servants are asked to sign some agreement before sailing. 
The terms are generally drawn up to secure the gradual repayment to 
the employer of the whole or part of the passage-money advanced by 
him. Many people maintain that these agreements are not worth the 
peper they are written on, as if servants intend to be dishonest they 
will not adhere to them, while if they are conscientious they do not 
require them. Contracts extending over two or three years are 
probably a mistake, as it is often galling to feel bound for such a 
lengthy period. Short contracts are, however, a great protection 
both to employer and employed. Under the new laws those signed 
in England are legally as well as morally binding in South Africa. 

In considering the subject of domestic service, the point of view 
of the employée should be looked at as well as that of the employer. 
However much trouble is taken to explain the different conditions of 
life in South Africa, it is impossible to prepare a girl for anything 
like the change, especially to one of the servant class with a very 
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limited experience. There is a movement on foot* to try to teach 
more about colonial life and ways in our schools and country 
districts, and the effort is most praiseworthy, for the ignorance often 
displayed, even among those who should know better, is very 
disastrous. The houses, the food, the climate, everything must 
strike new-comers with astonishment. They are constantly con- 
fronted with the fact that they must dispense with many little com- 
forts to which they have been accustomed, and acute home-sickness 
is inevitable. As a rule, a little kindness will soon overcome this 
feeling, and a girl will settle down to the new life; but if the 
mistress gives no personal care to the stranger under her roof, and 
does not help her over the first difficulties, she will fail to adapt 
herself, and will try to mend matters in her own crude way by 
asserting an arrogant independence. 

Some girls, apparently, before leaving home are so well coached to 
expect discomforts that these novelities do not appear in such an 
unfavourable light. I have just seen a letter from a nursery-maid at 
Cape Town, in which she says, ‘I like South Africa very much; it is 
not a bit what I expected, so much nicer!’ Instances.such as these 
are encouraging, and give genuine. hope for the future. The stan- 
dard of efficiency must be kept up, as people naturally will not 
pay large sums in wages and then have to do the servants’ work 
themselves, and employers on their part should be considerate of 
the rational demands of their servants for material comfort. In 
order to secure good and suitable women, protection on the voyage 
and on landing is absolutely essential. Girls should never be urged 
to go out on their own account, but should invariably before they 
embark find employment and be sure a welcome is awaiting them. 
They should go out with friends or seek the assistance of a society. 
Without the assurance of such protection it would be most unwise 
to counsel emigration. In the Government reports on the prospects 
of settlers, issued before the war, young women were warned against 
going to Johannesburg, but already the way is being made smooth 
for them. The South African Expansion Committee have an active 
branch in Johannesburg, and a hostel and residential club has been 
opened there, where ladies can live and follow their several callings, 
and where girls of all classes can find a temporary home. An 
employment bureau is being started in connection with it. A hostel 
has also been established in Cape Town on the same lines, and girls 
are met and cared for as soon as they land; and all through the 
country local branches are being established in connection with the 
central office to form a nucleus of information and to keep in touch 
with all the girls should occasion arise. 

These may appear small beginnings, but it can confidently be 


* Through the South African Expansion Committee, the Victoria League and 
other agencies. 
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predicted that they are on the right lines. The secret of success 
will be found in a skilful avoidance of those pitfalls which have 
caused some of the previous efforts to fail. There can be no doubt that 
a wide field is open to women in South Africa, not only for servants, 
which is, after all, only one aspect of the question, but to strong, 
willing, competent girls of all classes. Only an inconsiderable number 
of the most obvious opportunities that emigration affords have been 
suggested. A new era is dawning in South Africa, and the moral 
force that women must exert on its fortunes cannot be over-estimated. 
To exalt the tone of social life, to bring a softening, elevating, 
intellectual influence, is the part that they are destined to play. 
Women of determination and character placed in} changed but con- 
genial surroundings may develop careers for themselves which were 
never designed by those who in the first instance assisted to transplant 
them to a new sphere, and contingencies may arise which were never 
contemplated. It is, therefore, impossible to predict the far-reaching 
good which may result both to the women themselves and to the 
country of their adoption: it must remain for the present a fruitful 
field of hopeful speculation. 
Aticia M. CECIL. 
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